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THE BUDGET 


NNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
_* MINISTER OF FINANCE 


on Hon. E. J. Benson (Minister of Finance) 
meee: 

That this house approves in general the budgetary 

A polter of the government. 


| “He ‘said: 


ON fr. Speaker: 


Pie: When I presented my first budget to this 
, ee House last October, I suggested that we had 
is to ensure a sound economic and financial base 
_ from which the country might move forward 
i. through a new period of growth and social 


sot 
x 
es 


~ tonight, I think it will be evident that we are 
well launched upon this course. The hard 
- decisions taken seven months ago, regarding 
be both expenditure control and difficult tax 
" - measures, are now paying off. As a result, 
& after a lengthy period of difficulty, we are 
i no getting a firmer grip upon the national 
finances and bringing them under more effec- 
“i - tive control. 


aes It will be recalled that last October I had to 
us bmit a revised fiscal statement for 1968-69, 
Be’ a king particular account of substantial 
- increases in expenditure which could not be 
avoided. While budget balance was a desira- 
' ble goal, I felt at that time that drastic at- 
tempts to raise the necessary revenues over a 
_ short period would disrupt the whole Canadi- 
fi an. economy, and it was therefore preferable 
to plan. for budget balance in 1969-70. Tonight 
Tam able to confirm that we now expect not 
- _ only to meet but to surpass our target. 
oe 
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progress. From the review which I shall give . 
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Nevertheless, it is also apparent that 
developments in the economy will not let us 
be complacent. Rather, the vigor of the cur- 
rent economic expansion and the persistence 
of strong inflationary tides necessitate a re- 
assessment of our position. They lead in turn 
to further important decisions on the course 
of fiscal policy for the period ahead. 


Out-turn for Fiscal 1968-69 


I turn first to a brief review of the back- 
ground in fiscal 1968-69. Both the economic 
setting and the financial results of the past 
year have been described in detail in the 
Budget Papers tabled last Tuesday. The main 
highlights were the emergence of a strong 
upswing in the economy, a faster increase in 
revenues than had been anticipated, and some 
results from rigorous control over expendi- 
ture. Consequently, the actual budgetary defi- 
cit was not only substantially reduced from 
the previous fiscal year, but it was also 
brought down by $109 million below the level 
foreseen in the October budget. 


The preliminary figures also show that 
while total expenditures rose by some 9 per 
cent, half of this increase was accounted for 
by larger payments to the provinces. These 
payments, both in the form of unconditional 
fiscal transfers and in grants for shared-cost 
programs in health, welfare and education, 
rose by over $450 million, an increase of some 
27 per cent. Additional public debt charges 


accounted for a further $178 million. The 


increase for all other federal programs and 
services provided through the budget was - 
held down to less than 4 per cent, less than 
the rate of increase in pay and prices in the 


country as a whole. Despite all that has been 


said to the contrary, I believe that this result 
provides clear evidence of the success of our 
efforts to limit expenditures and cut back 
wherever there has been scope to do so. 


e (8:10 p.m.) 


In October I estimated that our net extra- 
budgetary cash requirements during the fiscal 
year 1968-69, apart from the financing of our 
exchange reserves, would be about $600 mil- 
lion. This took into account loans for housing, 
farm credit, power projects, etc. as well as 
the requirements of our crown corporations 
for their investment programs. In fact these 
loans and investments turned out to be some- 
what less than I anticipated in October. As a 
result the net requirements for all extra- 
budgetary purposes other than exchange trans- 
actions, and one unforeseen extra-budgetary 
receipt which I shall mention, are now 
estimated to have totalled approximately $380 
million. The special item to which I referred 
was the amount charged to last year’s expend- 
itures for delayed retroactive wage payments 
of $111 million. The cash was not paid out 
in the last fiscal year but was credited as 
noted in the White Paper to a liability 
account in a manner to offset the expenditure 
item and reflect the fact that no cash dis- 
bursement was made. In addition we did 
have requirements between October and 
March 31st to finance foreign exchange trans- 
actions. These and the salaries adjustment 
item offset roughly any reductions made in 
our loans and adv2nces. 


A summary <i budgetary and non-budge- 
tary transactions and the changes in our cash 
position in the fiscal year 1968-69 is set out in 
Table 1 of Part II of the White Paper on page 
164. Overall cash requirements of approxi- 
mately $1.9 billion were financed mainly by 
an increase of approximately $1.5 billion in 
unmatured debt outstanding, inclusive of 
foreign loans obtained last May to add to our 
exchange reserves. The remainder of our 
requirements were financed by drawing down 
our bank balances by about $400 million, 


leaving them on March 31st last at about $600 
million. 


Economic Trend and Prospect 


As for the state of the economy, one of the 
most important highlights detailed in the 
Budget Papers was the gathering momentum 
of activity toward the end of 1968, and the 
carrying forward of a strong advance into the 
current year. All elements of demand—con- 
sumer expenditure, capital investment, exports 
and total public spending—have contribut- 
ed to the acceleration. Real production has 


turned strongly upward and unemployment, 


which reached a high point of 5 per cent in > 


the middle of last year, has since declined. 
There have also been a number of important 
developments in our trade, the balance of 
international payments, and our foreign 
exchange position, especially in regard to 
arrangements with the United States. These 
have been sét out in the Budget Papers, and 
it will not be necessary for me to review 
them in speaking this evening. 


Looking forward at this time to the balance 
of the present year, we can now expect a 


growth rate stronger than in 1968 and consid- 


erably stronger than we anticipated last Octo- 
ber. With a gain in employment of about 4 
per cent, an advance in real output of better 
than 5 per cent, and assuming an increase in 
prices about the same as last year, the gross 


national product is likely to rise by 9 per 


cent. 


This strong expansion is of course welcome, 
but the main problem is obvious. Although 
the rate of increase in the price index of the 


gross national product as a whole has subsid- — 


ed from its peak in 1966, the persistent year- 
to-year rise in prices and costs is unaccepta- 


bly high. Further, the very strength of the © 


current expansion clearly aggravates the 
threat of intensified inflationary pressure, 
with all of its attendant evils. I emphasized 
this dangerous prospect last October. In opt- 
ing for a policy of fiscal restraint, I spoke at 
some length about the serious and damaging 
effects caused by a rapid rise in prices and 
costs on the scale experienced in recent years. 
Most of these damaging effects—the injustices 
visited upon the poorest and weakest groups 
in our society, the undermining of the pro- 
ductive market system, the erosion of our 
ability to compete abroad, the disruption of 
the essential flow of savings and investment 
through the capital markets—have been pain- 
fully evident to us all. There can be no ques- 
tion that the number one priority in economic 
policy today must be to deploy all available 
forces—public and private—more aggressive- 
ly than ever in the battle against inflation in 
Canada. 


In recent months the influence of interna- 


tional price trends upon our domestic price 


performance has become increasingly impor- 
tant. Hon. members need not be reminded of 
the key role played by prices in our external 
trade and of the importance of remaining 
competitive with other countries. With exports 
of some $17 billion, equal to one-quarter of 
our gross national product, Canada, of course, 
is one of the world’s great trading nations. 
We all know that we must not let our prices 
advance more rapidly than those of other 


_ 


countries. At the same time, we also have to 
_ recognize that our vast economic and financial 
relationships with the rest of the world lead 
to the spreading of price movements from 

country to country. We cannot hope to insu- 
4 late ourselves completely from these 

_ influences. 

F Over the past year, however, the problem 
of price inflation has been of concern not only 
4 
fe 


to Canadians, but to most of the countries 
with whom we trade. In the United States, 
2 price increases have recently been running 
higher than those in Canada and strong mea- 
‘sures have been adopted there to contain the 
& ‘problem, with difficult consequences for our 
- capital markets. Among other major trading 
nations, Britain, France and Japan are 
encountering an advance in prices higher 
_than the rise being experienced in this coun- 
try. In Germany and Italy, the only two 
major economies where price increases are 
lower than those in Canada, it is expected 
that the rate of price inflation will be more 
severe in the present year than last year. 
Looked at from this perspective, it is not 
surprising that we have found it so difficult in 
Canada to make progress in checking price 
increases as effectively as we would have 
hoped. Nevertheless we cannot afford to relax 
our efforts. Major steps are under way on a 
worldwide basis to reduce inflationary pres- 
- gures. In the United States especially it is 
widely anticipated that the restrictive fiscal 
policy and, in particular, the tough monetary 
_ policy now being followed will begin to take 
hold and slow the rate of price advance sig- 
nificantly before the end of the year. The 
success of other countries’ policies will help 
us in our own efforts. At the same time it 
makes the successful achievement of a better 
price performance here in Canada even more 
urgent and compelling, I believe. 
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In this regard, I am confident that the 
establishment of the Price and Incomes Com- 
mission recently announced by my colleague, 
the Minister of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, represents an important step forward. 
In too many cases not enough is known as to 
why the prices we have to pay have risen. 

- Still less is known as to what can be done 

- about the problem, fairly and effectively, in a 

- free market economy which we have in this 
country. Adding to our understanding and 
knowledge is the task of the Commission, and 
in carrying out that task it is bound to point 
in the direction of relevant and acceptable 
solutions. It will, I am sure, help all of us to 
recognize and adjust to the inescapable fact 
that we cannot expect unrealistic gains in our 
incomes year after year. 


There have been suggestions that because 
the Commission is not empowered to inter- 
vene in particular price and income decisions, 
for example, in a price or wage increase in a 
single company, it cannot exert much infiu- 
ence. This is a mistaken view. It fails to 
recognize the procedures for referral of reports 
to the Parliamentary Committee, the ar- 
moury of formal and informal weapons avail- 
able to governments, and the powerful thrust 
of public opinion once it has been focused 
upon a clearly defined issue. To argue that 
the work and stimulus of the Commission will 
be ineffective is to argue that Parliament, 
government, and the Canadian people them- 
selves are ineffective. I do not agree. I 
believe, as Dr. Young, the Chairman of the 
Commission, has put it, that “those who are 
betting on a high rate of price increase will 
prove to be wrong”’. 


Fiscal Outlook, 1969-70 


I come now to the question of the fiscal 
outlook for 1969-70, as revised on the basis of 
the most recent information. In looking ahead 
last October over a period of eighteen 
months, I felt it wise to be particularly cau- 
tious in budget forecasting. Revenues were put 
at $11,675 million, and expenditures at $11,670 
million, for a nominal surplus of $5 million. 
However, the buoyancy of the economy and 
the tax measures introduced in October are 
now forecast to produce a _ year-to-year 
growth of revenues, before any budget 
changes to be announced tonight, of about 
$1,870 million bringing them to a fiscal 
year total of $12,040 million. The yield 
of income taxes, both individual and 
corporate, should be particularly strong, 
offsetting the slower growth of other revenues 
attributable to such factors as the reduction 
of tariffs and the cancellation of sales taxes 
on drugs and production machinery intro- 
duced two years ago by my predecessor. 


As for expenditures, I am still confident 
that these will remain within the limit of 
$11,670 million previously forecast. We will 
not spend the total amount originally budget- 
ed for medicare since a number of the prov- 
inces will be joining in the program later 
than assumed. In other shared-cost programs, 
we have had excellent co-operation from the 
provinces in the forecasting of their expendi- 
tures and in their own efforts to contain ris- 
ing costs, so that the major problems encoun- 
tered last year are not likely to be repeated. 
A number of small, but urgently necessary 
supplementals have to be anticipated, for 
example, emergency assistance to Newfound- 
land fishermen, and additional sums for the 
education and welfare of Indian Canadians. 
Some over-runs on statutory items are also 


<- 


iperied: including advance payments on 
farm-stored grain and interest costs on loans 
for students. The largest of these, however— 
about $39 million—is an increase in equaliza- 
tion payments to Quebec, the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and Manitoba, caused mainly by the 
stronger-than-expected advance in the yields 
of provincial taxes. The next largest increase 
over items as originally forecast is in the cost 
of servicing the public debt, because of high- 
er interest rates. Taking these and other 
uncertainties into account, it now appears that 
total expenditures can be held to $11,650 mil- 
lion, which is $20 million less than I provided 
for in October. 


As a result, the outlook before any budge- 
tary changes to be announced tonight, is for a 
substantial surplus of some $390 million. I 
might note that while the federal budget was 
essentially balanced in both 1964-65 and 1965- 
66, under Prime Minister Pearson, the sub- 
stantial surplus now foreseen will be the first 
actual surplus realized since the administra- 
tion of Prime Minister St. Laurent in 1956-57. 


Impact of Fiscal Policy 


I have given considerable thought to the 
impact of this prospective surplus, not only 
upon our finances but also upon the national 
economy. Obviously, as I shall detail later, it 
will be of great assistance in enabling us to 
meet our large extra-budgetary lending pro- 
grams for housing construction, farm credit, 
atomic energy and Atlantic power develop- 
ment, export credits and so forth. This is 
most important at a time when borrowing is 
very difficult for everyone. 


The size of the surplus also accentuates the 
very sharp swing in the impact of fiscal poli- 
cy upon the economy. Taken together with 
the deficit of $566 million experienced in the 
last fiscal year, the swing amounts to a total 
of nearly one billion dollars, considerably 
more than one per cent of the G.N.P. It can 
be regarded as a very substantial budgetary 
restraint upon the growth of total demand in 
the economy, and provides a powerful gener- 
al check upon the inflationary forces pushing 
up prices and costs in the economy. A fiscal 
policy of restraint, as expressed in a surplus 
of this size, combined with a restrictive 
monetary policy which the circumstances of 
North America have made necessary, should 
be an effective combination to overcome per- 
sistent inflationary pressures in our Country. 
An undue portion of the necessary overall re- 
straint cannot be left to be accomplished only 
by monetary policy in an economy where a 
large, continuing flow of savings through the 
capital market for both private and public 
investment is of major importance. From 
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every. A point of view I am 1 convinced 
maintaining a strong. fiscal © ‘position is 


smooth the way toward more balanced A 
sustained economic growth. he i! 7 
For these reasons I have given no conside 
ation to a reduction of taxes, attractive 
such a prospect might be. On the contrary 
important is it not to relax the fiscal bra 
exerted by the present structure of e 
taxes upon inflationary forces in the economy, v 
that I have concluded they should be main- — 
tained in full force for the period ahead. I am 
not proposing any increase in either personal 
or corporate tax rates beyond their current ¢ 
levels nor an increase in sales tax, but Tam 
proposing tonight that the personal income 
tax surtax of 3 per cent on “basic tax” in 
excess of $200 and the corporation income 
surtax applicable for the years 1968 and 196: 
should be extended until December 31, 1970 
When the White Paper on tax reform _has 
been discussed with the public and the prov- 
inces, and examined by Parliament, and a oe 
government decides upon the final | ‘tax 
proposals which it will submit to Parliament, — 
it will be necessary to re-assess the | need for 
these surtaxes in the light of the economic ~ 
circumstances of that time. This proposed | t 
extension of the surcharges would increase — st 
budgetary revenues by some $25 million in 
this fiscal year, and if continued throughout — 
the whole of 1970 would provide about fa 
million next fiscal year. 


; 


Met 


@ (8:30 p.m.) | ~ eae 
In making this proposal Montene I am ; 
mindful of the implication given last ‘October / 
that these surtaxes would be allowed to ter- 
minate as scheduled and that this was a fac- _ 
tor in determining the series of tax measures _ 
then introduced. It will be clear to everyone, 
however, that the extension of:‘the surtaxes at 
this time is required for the purposes of eco- 
nomic stabilization, and not for budgetary 
revenues. ‘ : 44 


Tax Reform x g 


I now expect that the White Paene on the Fy 
reform of the Income Tax, containing propos- 
als I have been discussing with other Minis- 4 
ters during recent months, will be ready some 
time during the Parliamentary recess. I ‘pro- 
pose to issue it when it is ready and will send is 
it immediately to all members. I shall also — 
invite all parties in the House to hav ae 
representatives meet with me and my Officials _ 
at the time the White Paper is issued to ask : 
questions about it and receive explanations. T 
shall also invite representatives of the provin- 
cial governments, who are of course ve 


much interested in the proposals, to. do ee 
: i Suan 
, {ee : 


: 


same. oH think this procedure — will assist 


members to prepare for the consideration of 


the White Paper in committee in the session 


commencing in the fall, as well as to deal 
with questions they may receive during the 
recess. 


Selective Anti-Inflation Measures. 


I have also. given careful attention to the 
fact that the current economic expansion is 
not evenly distributed across the country. 
This is reflected in rates of unemployment 


and economic growth, where long-standing 
differences among the regions continue to 
persist. This disparity is the basic problem 


now being attacked under the array of pro- 


grams of the new Department of Regional 


Economic Expansion. The expansion and 
improvement of these programs is of course a 
major commitment of the government, and 
the more rapidly the House is able to pass the 


_. legislation establishing the Department and 


its new industrial incentives program, the 
more rapidly the Department will be able to 
get on with its very important job. In the 
short-term however, the Budget Papers point 
out that the rate of advance among the 
regions this year is mixed, even though in- 
flationary increases in prices and costs are 
unfortunately widespread. 


Under these conditions we have turned our 
attention to measures which might be direct- 
ed in a more selective way to deal with par- 
ticular problems. One of these is the need to 
increase the element of price competition and 
efficiency in the domestic economy. In too 
many cases the attitude is that cost increases, 
including large wage settlements, can be 
accepted because they can be easily passed on 
in higher prices to the consumer. This is a 
psychology which needs to be broken. 


_In considering this situation, we have con- 


cluded that a particularly useful and effective 


way of intensifying competition would be to 
put into effect immediately the remaining 
tariff reductions of the Kennedy Round. 


To be specific: I propose that the final rates 
which were to come into effect on January 1, 
1972, should come into effect as of tomorrow 
morning. This means that the remaining Ken- 
nedy Round tariff reductions which had not 
yet been given effect are to apply immediate- 
_ly. The reductions should amount on average 
to about three percentage points, on imports 
worth about $2 billion a year. 


It may be useful if I remind the House of 
certain features of our Kennedy Round tariff 
reductions. In that negotiation the Canadian 
Government undertook to reduce tariffs on a 
wide range of raw materials, on semi- 
processed products, on components, and on 


final manufactured and consumer goods. It 
was the Government’s view then, as stated by 
my predecessor, that the carefully selected 
package of tariff reductions agreed to by 
Canada would, when fully implemented, con- 
tribute to the overall efficiency of the Canadi- 
an economy. We gain from such tariff cuts 
because of the greater efficiency required to 
meet keener competition; moreover, the tariff 
reductions on the products of one producer 
are, of course, reductions in the costs of oth- 
ers. Thus, aside from the improved access to 
foreign markets for Canadian producers nego- 
tiated in the Kennedy Round, the moderniza- 
tion and rationalization of the Canadian tariff 
achieved in the Kennedy Round context 
offered the prospect of reduced costs. and 
improved efficiency. 


Certain sectors of the Canadian tariff 
proposals were implemented without phas- 
ing—that is, they were implemented in one 
step. These included the tariff reductions on 
certain tropical products, the tariff reductions 
on certain wood products, the tariff reduc- 
tions on chemicals and plastics and, perhaps 
most important of all, from the point of view 
of cutting costs, the modernization of the 
machinery tariff. Under the direction of the 
new Machinery and Equipment Advisory 
Board, Canadian industry has been able to 
secure at duty-free world prices a wide varie- 
ty of machinery determined by the board not 
to be available from Canadian sources. This is 
now having an important impact in reducing 
Canadian production costs. 


The remaining group of tariff reductions 
were to be staged over four years. Two-fifths 
of these reductions have already been made. 
In the present situation, in which there are 
continuing increases in both U.S. and Canadi- 
an costs and prices and a need to introduce 
more competition into the Canadian economy, 
the Government has concluded that the full 
benefits of the Kennedy Round tariff reduc- 
tions should no longer be delayed. 


I recognize that some producers will feel 
they are being denied the time for adjustment 
to increase competition, which the phasing of 
the Kennedy Round reductions would have 
provided. However, I believe that in today’s 
climate, when failure to counter inflation 
holds its own risks for our competitive posi- 
tion, more time is not necessary for our 
producers to adapt themselves to these tariffs. 
I am confident that the whole economy will 
gain by the step we are taking. 


e (8:40 p.m.) 


A most important consideration before the 
Government in making this proposal is that 
the burden of adjustment and the pressure of 


increased competition will fall mainly on 
producers in the industrial center of Canada. 
It is here that inflationary pressures are great- 
est. This is one of the principal reasons why 
the Government has decided to propose this 
measure rather than resort to any generalized 
tariff or tax measure, the burden of which 
might well have fallen with rather greater 
weight on those areas of the country where 
economic activity is still lagging behind cen- 
tral industrial Canada. 


These reductions should, of course, be of 
importance to consumers, although the main 
effect will be, I think, to reduce producers’ 
costs. There will be tariff reductions on 
canned meat, confectionery, biscuits, cereals, 
fruit juices, and some other foodstuffs. These 
immediate tariff reductions should help to 
keep down prices. There will be reductions 
too, on a number of consumer appliances, 
such as washing machines and dryers, power 
lawn mowers and television sets. In the tex- 
tile sector there will be reductions on knitted 
fabrics and garments, and on synthetic fab- 
rics. I believe the principal effect of these 
reductions will be to help our garment 
industry maintain its competitive position. 


In the industrial sector one reduction will 
be the elimination of the present thirty cents 
per ton duty on coal. There will also be a 
number of important reductions in the tariff 
on semi-manufactured forms of non-ferrous 
metals. 


I am making only one exception to the 
acceleration of these cuts. This will be on 
shoeboard, a paper product for which the 
tariff is scheduled to be reduced from 20 per 
cent to 5 per cent. The full period of four 
years is required for readjustment of the pro- 
duction facilities of this small industry to 
meet this more than usual tariff reduction. 


Tourist Exemptions 


I am also proposing changes to the two 
existing tariff items which provide free entry 
for goods brought in by Canadian residents 
returning from trips abroad. One of the tariff 
items now provides for a $25 exemption once 
every four months after an absence from 
Canada of not less than 48 hours. Under the 
second, Canadian residents returning from a 
point beyond the continental limits of North 
America after an absence of not less than 14 
days may claim an additional exemption up 
to $75. If use is made of the second tariff item 
no further claim can be made under either 
tariff item for the next 12 months. These 
exemptions have been at the $25 and $75 
level since 1962. 


The present provisions are misunderstood 
by many Canadians, including myself, return- 


ing from trips abroad and I have ‘rece v 
number of representations that they 
modified. This evening I am _ pro 
changes which will expand the curr 
exemptions and which should also sim] 
administration. The $25 exemption afte 
absence of 48 hours, which now can be u: 
once every four months should, I suggest, 
available on a quarterly basis, and be com- 
pletely independent of the annual exemp' 
There should be a $100 exemption each ce 
dar year for Canadian residents retur no 
from any country, including points in North — 
America, after an absence of 12 days. These 


ary 1, 1970. 


In addition, I am proposing that there be a 
combined rate of 25 per cent for duties and 
taxes on goods valued up to $100, other than 
duty free goods, alcohol and tobacco, brought 
in by Canadians who have been out of the 
country for 48 hours and who on their return 
are either not entitled to an exemption or 
have purchased goods abroad in excess of 
their exemption. It is also suggested there be 
an exemption for those returning to Canada 
after an absence of 48 hours with goods, other — 
than alcohol or tobacco, valued at no more ° 
than $5, which can be used by those not 
claiming the annual or quarterly exemption. | 


These latter provisions, which are to ca 
into effect on a provisional basis tomorrow, © 
will assist in speeding up customs procedures _ 
for returning Canadians. They will eliminate — 
the need for customs officers to look up and > 
check the rates of duty on innumerable small — 
items, and the returning tourist—and he is a — 
tourist only because of oF) ae under a 
Liberal government— z ' 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 


Mr. Hees: You are not a good gag man; : 
stick to the straight stuff. 


Mr. Benson: The returning Tory touristid 
tired and broke— 


Some hon. Members: Oh oh. 


Mr. Benson: —will know where he sta 


Taken all together, the changes in the tar 
involve a loss of revenue ese at ea 


including a sales tax. This is no small oss of 
fiscal pressure. But it is more than offset by 
the leverage effects of the tariff cuts in 1 

ing Canadian prices. The real i 
cuts will be many, many times this amount. 
They will increase supplies, eh competi- 


_ tion, reduce producers’ costs, and strike 


si, directly at a wide range of prices. 


- Deferred Depreciation 


i 


A further measure is intended to deal in a 
_ selective way with a particular source of infla- 
_ tionary pressure in the economy. It is well 
} known that under conditions of strong 
demand and expansion, the building industry 
typically tends to lead the upward movement 
' of costs and prices. This year the survey of 
4 capital investment intentions indicates that 
2 the rise in new capital investment will be 9 
r - per cent, with a high degree of concentration 
~ 
, 


in Ontario where the forecast is for a gain of 
_13.7 per cent. In the longer-term, this invest- 
ment is 
5 employment and productive capacity, 
- under present circumstances rapid changes 
3 add to current inflationary pressure, especially 
; 


essential to provide expanded 
but 


2 


when they are highly localized. I have consid- 
ered this problem at length and have con- 
cluded that a modest degree of restraint on 
some kinds of building would be appropriate. 
I therefore propose that depreciation, or 
- capital cost allowances, for tax purposes 
should be deferred for a period of two years 
on commercial buildings put in place up to 
_ the end of 1970. This would not appiy to any 
- form of housing, industrial building, utilities, 
or public institutions. Commercial building 
includes buildings for wholesale and retail 
trade and services, office structures, banks, 
_ financial institutions, and other commercial 
facilities such as hotels, theatres and service 
stations. Having in mind the disparity of 
_ regional conditions, however, this measure 
will not apply in those provinces where 
unemployment remains relatively high or 
where employment growth has been slower 
than the national average. Building in rural 
areas and in smaller towns and cities, which 
bear the effects of inflationary pressures but 
searcely contribute to them, will also be total- 
ly exempt. The cut-off point will be a popula- 
tion size of 50,000 as recorded in the last 
census, and the boundaries of the areas affec- 
ted will also be those defined in the 1966 
census. The measure, therefore, will apply to 
major urban centres and census metropolitan 
areas in Ontario, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia. In these urban concentrations in 
‘aggregate, commercial building construction 
this year appeared likely to rise by more than 
25 per cent, and total building construction 
by more than 10 per cent. 

Some holding back of commercial building 
in these centres will therefore ease the pres- 
sure of demand upon construction supplies 
and resources. It should help to divert more 
funds and, resources to essential housing, 
schools, and municipal works, and to the 


industrial plants and factories needed to pro- 
duce the increasing flow of goods and com- 
modities which remain the basis of our pros- 
perity. The beneficial effects of this action 
will also spread to all parts of the country. At 
the same time it is the intention of the gov- 
ernment so far as possible to defer major new 
construction for its purposes in the same 
areas. 

Earlier experience with the deferral of 
capital cost allowance suggests that this kind 
of procedure can be effective and minimize 
the problems of taxpayer compliance. The 
action will not be retroactive, since projects 
for which a firm commitment has been made 
will be exempt. The urban areas in which it 
applies, as I have indicated, will be clear, as 
will the definition of commercial building. In 
the case of multi-purpose projects, the 
regulations will provide a clear and relatively 
simple method of pro-rating the floor-space 
involved. I am also confident that the mea- 
sure will lead to some postponement of com- 
mercial construction, since the financial effect 
of deferred depreciation of two years is sub- 
stantial. This fact will not escape the notice of 
the lending institutions. 

(8:50 p.m.) 

In making this proposal, I do not believe 
the construction industry as a whole, or its 
labour force, will be seriously affected. Nor 
do I suggest that commercial building is not 
important in the longer-run growth of our 
economy. It is clearly necessary for the wide 
range of services which account for an 
increasing proportion of our consumption and 
total employment. My main thought, howev- 
er, is that when the demand for capital and 
resources is unduly high in particular areas, 
it makes sense to postpone those things which 
are less urgent to ensure the _ successful 
accomplishment of more important needs. If 
there is going to be overcrowding, it is better 
that it take place in stores, offices and banks 
than in homes and factories. 

With respect to a different matter entirely, 
I should also announce that I propose to 
extend the provisions of the Income Tax Act 
relating to the two-year write-off of the cost 
incurred by firms in the installation of water 
pollution control equipment. These provisions. 
expire at the end of this year and I suggest 
that they be extended until the end of 1970. 


User Charges and Airport Costs 

A further measure of budgetary signifi- 
cance arises out of a general policy to ask 
those who benefit directly from services or 
facilities provided by the government to pay 
charges more in line with the direct costs 
involved. We already obtain about $200 mil- 


f lion per annum from such user charges of 
various kinds, apart from postal charges but 
including rents for government property. In 
some cases these charges have not been 
recéntly revised to refiect current levels of 
costs or values of services, and we are carry- 
ing out a systematic review and revision of 
these charges. We shall probably introduce 
some new charges as well. In almost all cases 
this action can be taken under existing legis- 
lation. There is one important field, however, 
where legislation will be required to impose 
what will in effect be a tax. This relates to air 
transport. 

It is well known that our sa scl ee on 
the construction, equipment, operation and 
maintenance of airports and other air trans- 
port facilities are now very large. In the 
last fiscal year they are estimated at $73 mil- 
lion. The revenue we obtain from user 
charges, rents, etc. of one kind and another 
related to airports and air transport facilities 
is far less—only about $41 million currently. 
In the general review I have mentioned, the 
Minister of Transport and the Treasury 
Board will be working out revised charges for 
various facilities and services. We have decid- 
ed, however, on one measure which we believe 
should be enacted by Parliament as soon as 
possible to assist in providing more revenue 
in this field. We shall wish to consult the air 
carriers about detailed problems of defining 
and administering a measure of this kind 
before putting it forward to the House. 
Therefore tonight I am simply announcing 
the main lines of what we intend. 

We propose that a charge, a tax, be levied 
on the price of tickets or other charges (such 
as charter hire) made by air carriers for car- 
rying passengers in or from Canada on trips 
commencing with a date to be specified in the 
legislation. We have worked out a tentative 
plan for such charges which we believe would 
yield revenues of about $20 million a year. 
The actual amount to be collected in this 
fiscal year will depend of course on how soon 
the proposal can be put into effect after the 
necessary consultations on details. 


Further Tariff Amendments 


I should also draw attention at this point to 
certain further amendments to the Tariff 
which relate to recent reports of the Tariff 
Board. The first of these reports dealt with 
machinery, apparatus and printing plates for 
the printing and allied industries. The 
proposed schedule of tariff items will result 
in a significant simplification of the existing 
tariff provisions for this equipment. The 
Tariff Board recommended continued duty- 
free entry for most of the printing equipment 


which is bie t free of duty and removal of the | 
duty on a considerable range of other equip- | 
ment. Although the Board recommended 
some increases in rates of duty, the net effect 
of the new schedule will be to reduce the 
amount of duties payable by the printing and 
allied industries. 

The second report covered precision in- 
struments and apparatus used in engineering, 
surveying, prospecting, drafting and metal- 
working. Most of these instruments and 
apparatus are not made in Canada. The 
revised tariff items represent a modernization 
and expansion of the scope of the existing 
items for this equipment. There are also some 
reductions in duty including a reduction from 
9 per cent to 5 per cent M.F.N. on engineers’, 
surveyors’, and draftsmen’s instruments and 
apparatus. 

In the third report the Tariff Board dealt 
with the principle of providing duty free 
entry for certain goods because they are for 
religious, educational, scientific, literary or 
artistic purposes, or for the benefit of afflicted 
or handicapped persons or for use in minister- 
ing to such persons. The schedule I am tabling 
this evening will continue, consolidate and 
clarify provisions which now exist for the 
free entry of goods for the purposes I have 
just mentioned. It also adds certain specified 
goods to the list of articles which now come 
in free of duty when for use by afflicted or 
handicapped persons. There is also some 
broadening of the duty free entry privileges 
for hospitals. 


Effect of Budget Changes 


The several proposals I have outlined will 
leave the total revenue position for the cur- 
rent fiscal year changed by only a very small 
percentage. Taken together, I estimate their 
net effect to be a reduction in revenues of 
about $10-15 million. The really significant 
change, however, is that there is a shift in 
the overall impact of the budget to ensure 
that it will be as effective as possible in its 
restraint upon price and cost increases, espe- 
cially in areas where they are more prevalent. 

A further budgetary provision will also be | 
appropriate under present circumstances. The 
final accounting for Expo ’67 has now been 
carried out, and arrangements made for the 
settlement of the operating deficits incurred 
by the Expo Corporation, which Parliament 
will be asked to approve by legislation. The 
federal share of this deficit amounts to about 
$125 million, and I propose that this amount 
be written off completely as a budgetary 
charge during the current fiscal year. 


Some hon. Members: Shame! 


n ae Meuiber: The last of the big 
a4 4 


will of course reduce the surplus on 
ary account, but will not affect our 
- position. After the adjustment, the net 
any surplus now foreseen for 1969-70 


0: of “the economy. The problems of joint 
oc apancy of tax fields by the federal and 
= Dvi cial governments have continued to be 


Re “keep in mind both the rapid growth of our 
& own expenditure commitments and the fact 
Sita | that our over-riding responsibility for stabili- 
; ~ zation policy makes it necessary for us to be 
able to make rapid and significant changes in 
income taxes. We must always bear in mind, 
tr al 0, the fundamental principle of the respon- 
sibility of governments to account to those 
“Ex elect them. 

At _the same time, both to minimize incon- 
"venience to the taxpayers and to maintain as 
nuch consistincy, co-ordination and efficiency 
; “in tax policy as possible, we have renewed 
and wic lened the tax collection agreements 
ith nine of the provinces. Under these agree- 
“ments, we collect the great bulk of provin- 
; _ personal and corporation tax—to an 
amount estimated for this year at about $1,- 
500 million—at no financial cost to the prov- 
te ‘inces. They in turn agree to accept the federal 
definitions of taxable income, exemptions and 
the basic rate structure. But they are free to 
. ose rates higher than the standard abate- 
ment. at their own discretion. 


ete 


a :00 pm.) ‘ 


- At least six of the provinces have taken 
advantage of the flexibility provided in the 
agreements. — 


yea Te have. also discussed at length in a num- 
ber of forums the existing co-operative 
2a rrangements in the major shared-cost pro- 
grams for health insurance, welfare assistance 
post-secondary education. While recogniz- 
3 to pe ou the importance of these pro- 


conscience ene the value of ivestment in 
human resources, both the provinces and our- 
selves cannot but be troubled by the extreme- 


ly rapid growth of the expenditures involved. — 


We have all been attempting to find ways to 
control costs and to improve the efficiency 


and productivity of these services as well as_ 


elsewhere. 


As Honourable Members know, these ques- 
tions were also discussed at the Constitutional 
Conference in February, and steps have now 
been taken toward a-further formal ~review 
under the aegis of a re-activated federal-pro- 
vincial Tax Structure Committee. One of the 
most important elements in these further dis- 
cussions will be to determine how the arrange- 
ments now in effect for co-ordination in the 
income tax fields will be affected by the pro- 
gram of tax reform. Obviously, I am looking 
forward to the closest possible consultation 
and collaboration with the provinces in this 
vital regard over the months ahead. 


I should add as well, Mr. Speaker, that 
despite the vigour of our debate with the prov- 
inces, I am much encouraged by the evidence 
of closer consultation and co-ordination in 
fiscal policy. The need for restraint and a 


better balance in government budgets at all 


levels was an important focus of discussion at 
the economic and fiscal outlook meeting of 
the Ministers of Finance and Provincial 
Treasurers last December. Subsequently, with 
few exceptions, the budgets brought down in 
provincial legislatures in the early spring re- 
flected the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the provinces to improve or maintain 
budgetary balance. 


As a result, it is now apparent that the 
overall impact of federal and provincial 
budgets upon the economy in 1969-70 will be 
strongly anti-inflationary. To some extent this 
is offset by normal capital borrowing at the 
municipal level. For the government sector as 
a whole, however, it now appears that a defi- 
cit of about $200 million, measured on the 
basis of the national economic accounts, in 
calendar 1968, will be transformed into a sur- 
plus of the order of $300 million this calendar 
year. This is entirely apart from the revenues 
and accompanying investment funds, totalling 
over $1 billion in calendar 1969, made availa- 
ble for provincial-municipal capital borrow- 
ing through the Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plans. For the federal government alone, the 
change is from a revised estimated deficit in 
1968-69 of about $100 million to an estimated 
surplus of over $575 million in 1969-70, again 
on a national accounts basis. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
have the permission of the House to insert 
two small tables in Hansard. One would indi- 


a 


na, 


I 


cate the change in revenues, expenditures, 
and surplus between the estimates of October 
last and the revised estimates. The second 
gives the estimated yield of the main catego- 
ries of taxes in 1968-69, and before and after 
tax changes in 1969-70. 

I should also like to include with the Budg- 


et Papers at the conclusion of this speech, 
with the agreement of the House, revised ta- 


Forszcasts or BUDGETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR Bat IN an siaaaa 1968 BUDGET AND IN T 
$ million 


ng the budget 
econom- 
tion with 


for 1968-69 and 
ic accounts — 


Mr. Speaker: Is thi r 
Some hon, Members: Ag 


[Editor’s Note: The tables abc 
are as follows:] 
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*PWederal share of the deficit of the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 


October, 1968 
Budget =" 


11,675 
11,670 
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BuDGETARY AND Outp Aas Security REVENUES 
($ million) 
1969-70 1969-70 
Before After 
1968-69 Tax Tax Taxes 
Budgetary Revenues Preliminary Changes Changes SE 
EELSONAMEIM COMO LAXG « wctyeteninaieys sehiaic sie is cferatetter et atecieter cite 3,422 4,480 +20 4,500 — 4 
SOUMOLAMODAINCORO: GAX I: ome eta aes oe one ater he aie 2,030 2,440 +5 2,445 * 
INOreresid ent tax aacinas eee ch lays teimin te ohenarelone amet tint oie casts 206 220 Os 
Bis Hee AX re eine ECE ccs euskce UM Loer eae NC eT eoreicacken? 112 110 
ONS TONIS CUTION Matte ep kanes cero aire belive oD TOR ne ee one 760 800 —A47 
ISYOIUSE( aie Copia yeaa 2, hy eect YR eg CE OU 1,572 1,680 — 3 
Ophenmdutiestand Waxes.acs sci c ce «ecules Austatteun eens tele 886 970 
CR Gtali taxes eee chien We natin cane oa 6 cee Cee ae 8,988 10,700 —25 
PNRORSEAK. TO VOUUOS) atari tice aialy omnes Beanie aioe ee ees 1,181 1,340 +10 
Total budgetary revenues.............-.sseeeeee 10, 169 12,040 —15 
Old Age Security Revenues % 
IRGTSONaIMINGOMESTARS: sacrmer cre rid este ois eee 915 1,045 — 
Corporation income! taxienns. whkinciaae ante cna 183 225 — 
SALGS LAKE he oss alone ote erate in i ERs 522 570 — ee 
Total old age security revenues...............0-- 1,620 1,840 = 


Extra-Budgetary Requirements and Sources of Finance 


Mr. Benson: Mr. Speaker, I wish to turn 
now to discuss our extra-budgetary require- 
ments for this fiscal year and the means of 
meeting them. It may be recalled that last 
October I indicated that our net extra-budge- 
tary requirements, apart from foreign 
exchange transactions, would probably be in 
the neighborhood of $600-700 million. While it 
remains difficult to forecast these requirements 
with precision, because they are the differ- 
ences between large totals, I now forecast 


these extra-budgetary requirements, ¢ 
sive of any foreign exchange require) 3} 


former estimate. This includes the a 
ment of the $111 million charged to | 
cial contingency vote in the previo 
year on salaries which of Couns h 


for housing, | farm credit, power 


rown corporation investments and many 
other accounts. These in turn are offset by 
ubstantial non-budgetary receipts. 

These non-budgetary requirements for the 
current year will be financed in considerable 
_ part by the budgetary surplus which I have 
_ forecast at $375 million, before the write-off 
of the Expo deficit, which will give rise to 
- another non-budgetary offset. It will also be 


_ we are exposed I would like to end the fiscal 
year with as little reduction below end bal- 
‘ances in 1968-69 as capital market conditions 
__will permit. It is also my expectation that the 
employment situation will be such that the 
- government will be selling some non-market- 
able bonds to the Unemployment Insurance 
‘Commission. 

As I have indicated, however, the $650 mil- 
lion forecast for these extra-budgetary 
requirements excludes any amount for 
foreign exchange acquisitions. It would prob- 
ably be prudent to assume that we will need 
some modest amount for this purpose. On the 
whole I would think that we will probably 
need to raise $200 or 300 million over the 
year as a whole, and more if the foreign 
ae exchange acquisitions are substantial. Plans 
are under way for a vigorous Canada Savings 
_ Bond campaign this fall. Prior to that cam- 
-_-paign, however, it may be necessary for the 
government to raise new funds temporarily 
through the sale of marketable bonds or 
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Treasury Bills offsetting in part the redemp- 
tions of Canada Savings Bonds which normal- 
ly occur between compaigns. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the message of this 
budget should come through fairly loud and 
clear. It is not simply an effort to balance our 
accounts. It is certainly not calculated to 
increase—the popularity of the Minister of 
Finance. Rather it is intended to show that 
we really mean business in the fight against 
inflation. Along with other countries we face 
now a truly unusual economic situation that 
will put to the test the willingness and ability 
of Canadians to use the modern tools of fiscal 
management in guiding our economy along a 
path of balanced growth and sustainable high 
levels of employment. To accomplish that we 
must not give way to the temptation of letting 
prices go on rising with all the injustice and 
destruction that will cause, and the hardships 
it will cause to the people who have least 
opportunity in our country. This, Mr. Speak- 
er, is the real objective and impact of the 
budget. For that reason I am confident that it 
will commend itself to all Canadians who are 
truly concerned for the real economic health 
and progress of our country. 


Some hon. Members: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Benson: Mr. Speaker, pursuant to sec- 
tion (1) of Standing Order No. 60 I wish to 
lay on the Table of the House copies in 
English and French of notices for ways and 
means resolutions referred to in my budget 
statement. 
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: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
3 ON NATIONAL ACCOUNTS BASIS 
ze 
a 1969-70 
a Forecast 
end : 1968-69 after tax 
6 i — 1967-68 Preliminary changes 


(millions of dollars) 


A. Revenue 


Lea ITEC t TAXES DOTSONS ye cickis'y «a iis.6 weioe wesnretembeay cate vin Aele oieierejeis Mineman 3,750 4,455 5,646 
DeREITECL CAXCH), COPDOTAUIONS). «<i .cha'e ey lee crete ners ave. cleo theta orale eeenoiateser 1,670 2,065 2,235 
SeMWith holding tAaxesh. ©. seus. L's ies a olersiets larelape a odafire wel slelalahens oeebeatneiste 226 205 220 ~ 
AMUTICITOCE LAXCS Osc Grae se Nekerais Send kate re he Weds cE cu) 6, Slope a eraerere rere 3, 684 3,822 4,010 
SAR ENMOSTIMONL INCOME, fein Ohes'a. clelos sueleleene «ohh: ole) olstaanie elgietgae tar aretecate 836 950 1,134 
6. Employer and employee contributions to social insurance and 

Lovernment pension funds. yy vise ashe lets clea «oll eteieas elateleneaes 728 890 1,065 
LeMPLObAl TOVODUC. «cc 'cters vic bevacems Sentra Vc aint lacs ebedals ae aleheta wretaterebaier state 10,894 — 12, 387 14,310 


B. Expenditure 


124 Goods andservices: defence... amiss sc srs ce Lus.shele creutein deereiverione 1,816 .1,816 1,873 

Qe GOOdS and services; OFNEIS; -. -:c.> «a des coos vel om ae eles eigenen ele 2:513 2,875 3,312 

Ste LTAnsters: tO) PSLSODSy cse'sls csi versa’ clerel aie ahe oeieun arose sree) Senet vee 3,021 3,388 3,645 

AC AAnterest On: PUDLIOC\GeD ts. cakes eettovel cies lola Suacd so tejaianetels BNSate Retna aes 1,270 1,442 1,602 

BBR BUGIOB ide. ahstce se Aioe Greed one ledelsters Oe oie oie chad othe Oo s siete eee eae 398 394 304 

Pr Capital Assistance: 94s. scien + vss ese 3+ « ernie hare Mein ater eials ae atonal artes 72 63 89 

7. Transfers to other levels of governments............sccceeeeeees 22137 2,476 2,820 

Rr Total expenditure {/.0). (laa. ti aces te ee 11,227 12,454 13,735 
Cirsurplus (+ )idr Deficit (—)....6-8 eye ee ee eS ~67 +575 


Nore: At the time of the October budget, the federal government deficit for 1968-69 was forecast at $675 million 
on a budgetary basis and at $435 million on a national accounts basis. Whereas the budgetary deficit for 1968-69 is 
now estimated at $566 million (a reduction of $109 million) the deficit on a national accounts basis is forecast at 
$67 million (a reduction of $368 million). Over and above the budgetary reduction of $109 million, two factors mainly 
account for the additional $259 million national accounts reduction. Firstly, corporate profits have been revised 
upward resulting in an increase of $147 million in corporate tax liabilities over a $3 million adjustment to corporate 
tax collections and old age security taxes. A reallocation of corporate cash flows between profits, and capital cost 
allowances accounts for that revision. Secondly, the Supplementary Estimates tabled on February 24, 1969 provided 
for the establishment of a reserve for contingency and its unexpended balance at the end of fiscal year 1968-69, $111 
million, was credited to the liability account ‘‘contingency for salary revision’. Whereas this transaction represents 
a budgetary charge, it is not regarded as an expenditure on a national accounts basis. 
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_ 8. Government pension fod Maa eaten contributions. . 
_ 9. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levies............-..0.eceeeeeeeee 
si ae i 
ae Government investment income: 
10. Interest on loans, advances and investments...............+... 


al. Interest ‘receipts on social insurance and government pension 
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2 2. Profits before taxes (net of losses) of government business en- 
: terprises. ihc ic aM rareras sibs cevedore Sha ahe lates SiMe tote ors a sian state BoP at tena te 
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. Old age security taxes.................005 dee Bet raers cra 


y ieirias miscellaneous adjustments represent revenues from miscellaneous direct and indirect taxes and ad- 
ments for the supplementary periad. In the National See revenues in the supplementary period are shifted 
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1969-70 om 
{ Forecast — 
968-69 after Tax 
1967-68 Pains Changes 
(millions of dollars) $ 
9,029 16 12,025 
\" 
—612 —693 —815 
— 282 —305 —370 
—119 —183 —165 
(—1,013) (—1, 181) (—1,350) 
—151 —148 Seeded. en ae 
1,495 1,620 1,840 
346 440 500); aie 
382 450 565 
41 9 - 10 ' 
(2, 234) (2,519) (2,915) : 
352 375 447 
235 255 288 " 
249 320 399 
(836) (950) (1,134) / 
—41 78 20 
10,894 12,387 14,310 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Pusuiic Accounts AND Natrona, AccouNTs RECONCILIATION 


MB UCT EtALYAOXPCNGIGUIO, «2 .<).,.\ sits « sisiaiotelers oes eatcta'suaisle altetoreporecel etsy 9,824 10,735 
ZeerEGXOIGT) WILLC-OLL sure a's« 6 cfovsjelss.s siveiete Was Vials « ible Wiave « Siole Sateielgiete ereetole aA loe Testers ane er naeR RCT RETREAT 
Deduct 
3. Budgetary transfers to funds and agencies™).................+-- —696 —717 
AP OStiO Mice EXPeNCItuTe:.s...s1 ceates + sistas wis doves + coe nmetementerrerets —301 —347 
5. Deficit of government business enterprises..........-...2seeeee — 83 — 79 
BaPRGSOLVCS ANG) WIitG-OLES sis oicsis alo s miter clecivolois nladeia ta ape cere eee peeett — 33 —144 
SMX POLGO L/W ELCO-Oltel Mates. 5.ciec Sve oieis ol alors Ie va,e stale lar inal BEN cea _ — 
8. Purchase of existing capital assets...............cceceee eee eeees — 6 — 12 
9. Budgetary revenue items off-set against budgetary expend- 
SKAT) Ae1G)), Eras) Ae, See Re Oe rr OR EE INR ER A Heche cn armies cifly i Enc —120 — 90 
(—1, 238) (—1,389) 
Add: 
Extra-budgetary funds expenditure: 
Ove Oldvare: security. DeneMtS:: 5c. «rans < eetioier eve terete ee eteete aoe erasers 1,387 1,544 
11. Unemployment insurance benefits.............ccceseeeeseveees 389 463 
12Gov ernment. PENSIONS: hese detec ieteloreens aren eters aie oie eae eters 139 149 
13. Prairie farm emergency payments.............-cceseeeeeeceees 9 7 
(1,924) (2,163) 
14. Expenditure of government funds and agencies™............... 608 747 
15 Maiscellaneous(9.% s sectcmiiis diate sore mk arte 0 Mee Pa ae nee: 109 198 
16. Total expenditure, national accounts basis................-+000- 11,227 12, 454 
17. Surplus (+) or deficit (—), national accounts basis............. —333 — 67 
18. Surplus (+) or deficit (—), budgetary basis.................... —795 — 566 


19. Expo 67 Write-off 


1967-68 


1968-69 
Preliminary 


1969-70 
Forecast 


(millions of dollars) 


11,650 
125 


—756 
—360 
— 76 
— 33 
—125 
— 10 


— 90 
(—1, 450) 


1,735 
500 
162 

8 
(2,405) 


Tn the national accounts, budgetary appropriations to various funds and agencies are replaced by the expend- 


iture actually made by these funds and agencies. 


©) This item mainly consists of revenue from sales of goods and services by the government. These sales appear 
as final expenditure of the private sector and are deducted to avoid double counting. 


‘s) This item includes the supplementary period adjustment. In the national accounts, expenditure on goods and 
services in the supplementary period are divided between adjacent fiscal years; most other expenditure are shifted 


entirely to the next fiscal year. 
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FOREWORD 


ose of these Papers is twofold: 


present a general economic review of 1968 and early 1969, bringing : 
gether in one place and in convenient form some of the more com- . 
‘ehensive indicators of economic conditions prepared by the Dominion ve 
reau of Statistics, the Bank of Canada and other government agen- art, 
cies, together with some comments; ney 


4 “present a preliminary review of the Government oan for the Pee 


fiscal year ending March 31, 1969. 
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The tables and charts in this Budget Paper are based upon data provided 


y the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Bank of Canada and other government 


cies. A few of the figures appear for the first time; others have been pub- 
elsewhere. All 1969 figures and some of those for 1968 are preliminary 


d subject to revision. 
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PART I 


ECONOMIC WHITE PAPER FOR 1969 


= THE CANADIAN ECONOMY: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
a Introduction 


oe In early 1969, the Canadian economy entered its ninth year of expansion. 
4 = perspective, ners had been a period of recovery from 1961 until 1964, 
piswed by two years of overheating, a year of adjustment and slower croneh 
et 1967, and a resumption of strong growth in 1968 which gathered momentum 

teed the end of the year and carried forward into early 1969. Since 1965 
Ke Increases in prices have been larger than desirable, and public policy has been 
designed to replace inflationary expansion by balanced and sustained growth. 


= 


’ 


_ The slower pace of economic activity apparent early in 1967 raised some 
‘ _ concern that the economy might be entering upon a period of recession after 
__ the acceleration of 1965 and 1966. On the basis of past experience, such concern 
~ might well have been justified. The very rapid expansion of industrial capacity 
: x during the investment boom meant that the nation’s stock of capital plant and 
equipment was sufficient to meet current and immediately prospective demand 
_ for goods and services. Commercial inventories were high. Bottlenecks had 
a developed in construction, and cost and price increases signalled full employment 
of resources in many parts of the country. The unsustainable increases which 
had occurred in many sectors of the economy suggested that expectations of 
_ decline would not have been unreasonable. 


. As the evidence came in, however, it became clear that a number of dynamic 
elements were at work during 1967. They proved powerful enough to maintain 
. continued expansion in overall economic activity throughout 1967 and into 
a 1968. Business investment declined, as expected, but the decline was only 
moderate and did not spread to other parts of the economy. The inventory 
adjustment which occurred took the form of a stabilization rather than of 
substantial cutbacks. The effect was orderly and spread over several successive 
quarters. Meanwhile, certain features of the new Bank Act and other financial 
changes had cleared the way for an increase in new residential construction, 
and housing starts rose sharply during the course of 1967. Although unem- 
k ployment rose as the labour force continued to expand rapidly, employment 
and labour income also increased. Personal expenditures rose. Exports continued 

_ to grow in an expansive international environment. 


4 
| 
| 


of some imbalances the readjustment was overshadowed by further expansion 


} 
| a. Thus, although the year 1967 was indeed marked by a desirable correction 
a in production, income and expenditure. As a result, total activity continued to 


| 
Fs advance, but at a slower pace. Expectations of recession were not confirmed by 
4 events, but the temporary slow down in overall growth permitted some necessary 


cyclical corrections to take place. 
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In 1968, despite some strikes which affected a number of industries, the 
real growth of the economy again began to accelerate. By year-end the pace of 
advance had returned to a very high level. Among the elements which con- 
tributed, the increase in exports was a most important influence. This gain 
reflected both exceptionally strong demand for most of our traditional products 
and further rapid growth of exports of secondary manufactures; the continued _ 
rationalization of the North American automotive industry played a large part 
in this. Also of major importance in the renewed growth was the rapid expansion 
of activity in residential construction. Steadily increasing expenditures by 
individuals and governments contributed to the increase in overall demand, 
and renewed expansion of investment expenditures by the business sector now 
appears to be under way. 


The rise in output which occurred in response to the 1968 demand growth 
was met to a considerable extent by rising productivity in goods-producing 
industries. Despite a year-over-year increase in employment, new job oppor- | 
tunities failed to match the still-rapid growth of the labour force. Unemployment 
was consequently higher than in 1967, for both men and women. In more recent | 
months, however, the rate of unemployment has been declining although the 
labour force has continued to increase rapidly. 


CHART 1 


PRICE CHANGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


Per Cent Per Cent 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 


CHANGE IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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= ‘he pressure of costs and prices remains a major problem. Neither the 1967 
slowdown nor the advance of productivity in 1968 has brought to an end the 
; ~ general advance in prices. Strong gains in prices late in 1968 have been followed 
Et by further substantial increases in the opening months of 1969. Rents and 
_ other housing costs are still moving upward at a rapid rate, with health and 
personal care items also recording large increases. New labour contract settle- 
:, ‘ments, although fractionally less than in 1967, continued at high levels through- 
out 1968, reflecting strong collective Snes positions, the pressure of current 
_ demand for certain kinds of labour, and expectations about future trends in 
general price levels. 


_ Despite the still-excessive increase in prices, the Canadian balance of 
payments on current transactions achieved further substantial improvement in 
1968. This was attributable to inflationary pressures in the United States 
which were even stronger than those in Canada, and to major strikes which 
increased U.S. requirements for Canadian metals. In these circumstances, 
demand for Canadian exports was strong, while imports, reflecting in part the 
stability of investment spending in Canada, did not rise as rapidly. The deficit 
on current account was the lowest since the early 1950s. 


Financial developments 

International financial disturbances and an increasingly inflationary envi- 
ronment and psychology combined to bring about extensive changes in financial 
conditions in Canada in 1968. As a result, long-term interest rates rose to record 
levels in the course of the year. 


Interest rates began their marked rise in the late spring of 1967, in response 
to inflationary expectations and tightening monetary conditions in both Canada 
e and the United States. The Canadian Bank Rate was raised from 43 per cent 
to 6 per cent during the later months of the year. 


| Early in 1968 a combination of factors, including concern about the inter- 
national monetary system, pessimism in some quarters about Canada’s com- 
petitive position in world markets, and concern about the effect on Canada of 
new U.S. restrictions on business investment abroad, gave rise to a severe 
speculative run on the Canadian dollar. Policies affecting monetary and credit 
 eonditions in Canada during the first half of 1968 were designed first to meet 
this threat to the value of the Canadian dollar, and subsequently to allow 
foreign exchange reserves to be rebuilt and to repay the foreign funds borrowed 

- to meet the crisis. In the early part of this period, short- and long-term interest 
rates in Canada moved significantly higher than U.S. rates, although the for- 
ward discount on the Canadian dollar often more than offset the short-term 
interest differential in favour of investment in Canada. Bank Rate was raised 


to 7 per cent in January and 73 per cent in March. 


In early March 1968, Canada was given complete exemption from those 
parts of the U.S. Balance of Payments Program administered by the U.S. 
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iy! Department of Commerce and the Federal Reserve Board. This exemption, 
together with the calming effect in world financial markets of the establishment 
of the two-tier gold price system on March 17, brought to an end pressures on 
the Canadian dollar. A strengthening trend immediately set in and, by August, 
the short-term funds borrowed abroad had been repaid, the reserves had been 
rebuilt to their pre-crisis level, and the Canadian dollar was strong. 


Several developments combined in the spring and summer of 1968 to 
improve the tone of securities markets in Canada. The economy had moved to 
a more sustainable rate of growth, the government’s revised tax increases were 
passed by Parliament in mid-March, and there was some evidence that prices 
and wages were not rising as fast. International agreement on a scheme to 
create Special Drawing Rights and on the two-price gold system helped to 
stabilize the international situation. The enactment of U.S. tax increases and 
budgetary expenditure cuts in late June and the commencement of talks on 
peace in Vietnam also contributed to confidence. Short-term and long-term | 
interest rates eased, and the chartered banks made substantial purchases of 
federal government bills and bonds to restore their liquidity position. Bank ~ 
Rate was reduced in three stages, to 6 per cent, between early July and early 
September. 


= 


The modest improvement in bond prices and market psychology was short 
lived. As the third quarter drew to a close, it appeared that the U.S. fiscal 
measures passed in June were having less impact than expected. The Canadian 
economy continued to grow while prices maintained their advance without 
further improvement. The central banks of Canada and the United States 
both moved to reverse the monetary ease that had developed over the summer, 
in anticipation of the restraining impact generally expected from the new fiscal 
policies in both countries. By the end of the third quarter credit conditions 
were again tightening; yields were moving up in all sectors of the market and 
reached record highs for long-term bonds and mortgages. These developments, 
including larger-than-expected budgetary expenditures by the federal govern- 
ment, adversely affected Canadian financial markets. The Minister of Finance, 
in his October Budget, noted particularly the urgent need to check inflation, 
and announced a further programme of fiscal tightening to achieve a balanced 
budget in the 1969-70 fiscal year. Taxes were increased for the second time in 
1968. In November, renewed uncertainties about the French franc and the 
British pound resulted in speculative funds moving out of both those countries, 
mainly into Germany, and from currencies into gold. These factors continued in 
varying degrees to affect the situation into the first quarter of 1969. 


The most significant and pervasive factor influencing financial markets 
throughout 1968 was the inflationary psychology, a phenomenon which had 
been taking root in the previous three years. It had many manifestations. 
Despite historically high and rising yields, even at levels which appeared to 
anticipate a continuation of inflation, the market for long-term bonds in Canada 
became progressively less receptive to new issues. As a result, although Canadian 
governments and corporations borrowed more through the sale of bonds in 


11° ee 


i % 

an they did in 1967, net sales of bonds in Canada were down substan- 
a Foreign borrowings were, however, more than double the high level of 
. The main feature of this foreign borrowing was the large-scale use for 


tl e first time of the continental European bond market, especially in Germany. 


_. Canadian financial institutions and investment funds accelerated their 
om ve from long-term fixed income securities into shares, real estate, and money 
| market instruments. Holdings of mortgages, however, increased significantly as 
the high level of interest rates attracted substantial investment flows without 
restraining the demand for new housing. 
ees _ As common stock prices ros2, stock yields fell from about 4.75 per cent in 
_ March to about 3.50 per cent at year end, or to about half the yield obtainable 
ik n long-term Government of Canada bonds. This situation reflected the accel- 
erated move into stocks by financial institutions, funds, and individuals seeking 
a hedge against inflation, as well as the higher profits of Canadian and U.S. 
corporations. Although the new issues of corporate stocks in Canada in 1968 
were slightly larger than in 1967, non-resident purchases were over three times 


‘ as high, and the amount purchased by Canadians declined substantially. 
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’ THE CHANGING PRESSURES OF DEMAND 


To appreciate the economic consequences of the changing pattern of 
_ supply and demand, it is helpful to divide the long period of economic expansion 
: from 1961 to the present into four distinct periods. The first of these is the 
period 196i to 1964; the second, 1965 and 1966; the third, the adjustment 
period of 1967; and the fourth is the period of renewed expansion since that 
time. | 

The period from 1961 to 1964 may be characterized as a period of recovery 
and price stability. The underemployed resources of 1961 were gradually in- 
US tegrated into the economy, and by the end of 1964 the Canadian economy was 
; approaching full employment. 


Toward the end of 1965, it became apparent that the current growth of 
- demand pressures, if sustained, would give rise to inflationary conditions and 
imbalances in some or all sectors of the economy. Publie economic policy, both 
fiscal and monetary, therefore moved to a position of restraint. But strong 
‘pressures of external demand and the momentum of earlier developments in 
-Cariada kept the economy operating at high levels of activity in 1966, as 
evidenced by the year-end unemployment rate of 3.6 per cent. Associated with 
the sustained high rate of demand growth was a 4.6 per cent rise in the overall 
‘price level in 1966 compared to 1965. 


_ After the second quarter of 1966, partly as a result of policy restraints, the 
rate of growth in real Canadian economic activity abated, falling to 3.1 per cent 
‘in 1967 from 6.4 per cent in 1966. The rate of price advance also moderated 
after the peak year of 1966, but only slightly as cost pressures resulting from 
the earlier build-up of demand continued to affect the economy. 
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CHART. 2 


CHANGE IN GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
(Millions of Dollars) 
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Personal sector 


The rate of increase in personal income, after the 11 per cent rise in 1965, 
slowed only slightly in the following two years; the growth was still nine per 
cent in 1968. These sustained increases were due, in the first place, to large 
annual increases in labour income which reflected both employment growth and 
gains in average earnings. Secondly, in 1967 there was a very sharp increase in 
transfers from governments to individuals. 
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_ Labour income accounted for 67.5 per cent of total personal income in 
the first quarter of 1965 and rose to 69.8 per cent in the fourth quarter of 1968. 
_ (Labour income represents more than two-thirds of net national income). Over 
the same period, the nation’s total pay packet increased by 45.7 per cent. 
_ Transfers to persons (excluding interest on government debt) increased, over 
_ the same period, by 68.8 per cent. These transfers, which accounted for 12 per 
_ cent of personal income in the first quarter of 1965, accounted for 14 per cent in 
the last quarter of 1968. Investment income has remained at around 10 or 11 
per cent of total personal income throughout this period. 
The rate of annual increase in personal disposable income, which is the 
‘income available to the individual after taxes, has declined over the past four 
years. In 1965, disposable income rose by nearly 11 per cent, but the annual 
advance has since moderated steadily and in 1968 the gain was below 8 per cent. 
On a per capita basis the deceleration has been somewhat greater. 

_ Despite this trend in personal disposable income, personal expenditures on 
goods and services have maintained a rate of increase averaging close to 8.5 
per cent per year; this rate advanced slightly during 1968. Such an increase has 
a substantial impact on national expenditure, as the personal sector accounts 
for more than 60 per cent of this total. 


; CHART 3 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
(Millions of Dollars) 
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Personal expenditure on consumer durables ‘was more ‘orate In both © 
1966 and 1967 the increase was about 4 per cent, while in 1968 it jumped — 
sharply to 10 per cent. In real terms, the changes were even more volatile, | 
owing to substantial price increases in 1967, which reduced to about one per — 
cent the real growth in consumer durable purchases. These price increases con- 
trasted with relative price stability over a considerable preceding period. In — 
1968, the increase in prices was somewhat smaller. ; 


Saas 


In 1968, expenditures on non-durable goods increased by 6.5 per cent, 
somewhat below the level of 1967, which had been remarkably high, perhaps 
largely because of Expo. In the case of services, the increase was 10.5 per cent 
of which nearly half represented price. 4 


As a result of the sustained advance in total money expenditures by in- ~ 
dividuals, the margin of saving in the non-farm personal sector has been declining - 
as a percentage of disposable income. Although this ratio is still high by — 
historical standards, its decline has reflected the expansionary influence of the | 
personal sector since the period of adjustment in 1967. 


Business sector 

Corporation profits before income tax reached a peak in the first quarter of 
1966, and moved erratically downward in the year that followed (see reference 
table 20). However, on a quarterly basis, they began to rise from early in 1967. 
Profits amounted to 13.5 per cent of the net national income in the first quarter 
of 1965 but dropped to 11 per cent in the second quarter of 1967; since then, 
they have been on a rising trend, reaching 12.3 per cent in the last quarter e 
1968. Total profits increased strongly in 1968 as a whole, compared to the year 
1967. 


Profits per unit of output in the non-agricultural sector fell by 6.9 per cent 
in 1966 and by a further 5.6 per cent in 1967. However, they rose quite sharply 
in 1968 as output advanced. In the manufacturing industries, profits per unit 
of output have tended to increase from the low point recorded in the first 
quarter of 1967. The mining industry in 1968 has achieved substantial gains 
compared to 1967. There have been diverse tendencies in the other sectors. 
During 1968, profits per unit of output in the transportation, storage and com- ~ 
munication industry have shown a further decline after a very sharp drop in 
1967. However, the wholesale and retail trades groups together, after a year of © 
virtually no gains in 1967, realized substantially higher profits in 1968, with 
profits per unit of output advancing more moderately. 


Improvement in profits encourages increases in capital outlays, just as a 
decline in profits leads to some postponement of investment activity. The 
diminution of profits in 1966 and 1967, following the high level of growth in 
capital expenditures from 1961 to 1966, was followed by a levelling-off in capital 
spending by the business sector in 1967 and 1968. Accordingly, after the end of 
1966, the stock of capital was brought into a better relationship with current 
production. Business investment now appears to be rising again. 


a: The behaviour of business inventories also has shown cyclical character- 
istics. Accumulation reached a peak early in 1966 but, following this, the 
quarterly increases were minor. Thus, the absolute level of inventories continued — 


rise until the last quarter of 1967, when it declined. During 1968 a rising 
d became re-established, and the inventory build-up has been of normal 
‘oportions. | 

_ Expenditures for residential construction have varied considerably over 
ASS past three years. In 1966, conditions in the financial markets caused a very 
_ appreciable decrease in the funds available for mortgages. As a result, residential 
construction dropped off sharply that year. However, this trend was reversed — 
ae in 1967 and housing expenditures increased during the year. This was followed 
:, _by a major thrust in new housing starts in 1968, to record levels. 
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CHART 4 


HOUSING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS 
AND MORTGAGE RATES 
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Government sector demand for goods and services x 


The rate of increase of total public expenditure on goods andsservices has 
abated appreciably from the 11.1 per cent and 17.4 per cent advances recorded 
in 1965 and 1966 respectively. Expenditure grew by 9.7 per cent in 1967 and by 
7.7 per cent in 1968. Price changes accounted for 4.8 per cent and 6.5 per cent 
of these increases respectively. The real increase in total government spending 
on goods and services was 4.7 per cent in 1967 and 1.1 per cent in 1968. 


CHART 5 


GOVERNMENT SECTOR EXPENDITURE 
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The deceleration has been particularly pronounced for capital expenditure 
where the rate of increase has dropped from 20.3 per cent in 1965 and 17.3 per 
cent in 1966 to 8.2 per cent in 1967 and 6.6 per cent in 1968. The acceleration of 
capital expenditure in 1965 and 1966 resulted largely from activities relating 
to Canada’s Centennial celebrations and from a rapid expansion of educational 
facilities. Since current expenditure is less volatile than capital expenditure, the 
relative decline in its rate of advance has been less pronounced. Increases in 
current outlays were 10.1 per cent and 8.0 per cent in 1967 and 1968 respectively. 


1% 
TABLE 1 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON GOODS AND SERVICES 


a EIS SE ESET 
\ 


1 
{ 


1963 | 1964 | 1965 1966 1967 1968 
(Millions of dollars) % 
Current expenditure Se tial ois RS 6,273 6,813 7,400 8, 689 9, 568 10,344 
Wapitawexpenditure.........00...6c56 65. | 1,802 1,841 2,214 2,597 2,809 2,995 
Total current dollars.........., 8,075 | 8,654 | 9,614 | 11,286 | 12,377 | 13,329. 
(Per cent change from previous year) 
Current expenditure 
BSc eee whe 1.4 4.8 4.7 10.4 4.8 n.a. 
LOU2) pelt oS ee er 3.8 3.6 aiff 6.3 5.1 n.a. 
LOT bso oa oe RA, 1A 5.2 8.6 8.6 17.4 10.1 8.0 
Capital expenditure 
UME ads fxs le ds oi stale Vy —1.6 ae) 8.8 10.2 4.3 n.@ 
JUSTO): 4 MAAS Sn ea 4.3 0.9 10.4 6.4 Be n.a 
AUTOR LH 5 | Seg, Goma oe eee ee Dak. 2 20.3 UA} 8.2 6.60 
All expenditure on goods and services 
SRNL 0.0 Se Ee Ee ee a 2 0.5 3.9 5.8 10.4 4.7 hel 
TAPE. dpe I ee Se 4.1 Bee 5.0 6.3 4.8 6.5 
“EDTS Fs I er Ra 9p Ot ea 4.6 Te2, 1154 17.3 9.7 7.7 


@ Data for 1968 are Department of Finance estimates. 


As noted, the inflationary pressures at work since 1965 have pre-empted a 
significant proportion of the growth in value of public expenditure on goods 
and services. Price changes accounted for over half of the 10.1 per cent value 
increase registered by current expenditure in 1967. In 1968, price changes will 
account for an even larger proportion of the 8 per cent total increase. For 
capital expenditure, price increases of 3.7 per cent in 1967 were responsible for 
just under half of the value increase, and they could account for two-thirds of 
the 1968 increase. 


Foreign sector: exports and the current account 


The current account of the balance of payments reflects many important 
aspects of the state of the economy. Imports rise as the economy grows. They 
rise more rapidly when demand is strong and inflationary pressures are powerful. 
-In this, they can be a useful safety-valve, supplying the marginal needs which 
might otherwise result only in sharp price gains. A disproportionate rise in 
imports is a major indicator of inflationary excess demand, and a rapid rise in 
the price level similarly is an inducement to an increased inflow of goods and 
services. Imports are thus both an indicator and a regulator. 


The growth in exports depends upon economic growth in other countries, 
and upon cyclical variations in those countries. As the economies of the world 
become more closely linked, cyclical movements become more closely related. 
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Business fluctuations in Canada and the United States (our major customer 


‘a export industries also grows, 

vie In the period of growth from 1961 to 1966, shared alike by Canada and the 

_ United States, the Canadian economy could at first meet growing domestic 
_ demand out of idle. domestic resources, and imports grew relatively slowly. 

_ This situation changed to one of more rapid growth as Canadian resources 

: ' became more fully employed. Exports, reflecting strong demand abroad, grew 

- even more rapidly over the period. 

In 1967, exports of goods and services rose by 12 per cent and imports by 
6 per cent; in 1968, exports rose by nearly 14 per cent and imports by 11 per 

_ cent. These trends are consistent with the easing of pressures in the domestic 

economy in 1967, and with a move toward accelerated growth in 1968. 


t 


MH Detail in reference table 6 shows that buoyant demand abroad indeed 
represented a major contribution to the demand pressures of the early period, 
although the growth of imports in the later part of the period eased the in- 

_ flationary impact by contributing significantly to available supply. The non- 
“merchandise deficit increased, although this was almost entirely due to the 
swing of the travel account away from the extraordinary surplus achieved 

- during the year of Expo ’67. 


E TABLE 2 
CURRENT BALANCES 
Changes from 
me previous year 
i: 1966 1967 1968 $$$ 
r 1967 | 1968 
ae a (Millions of dollars) 
2 
Merchandise trade balance............-. 224 481 1,295 +257 +814 
KEFOMUDLOCUCLION s.)0 100). «120s oie a0 otele vies wlaat 127 112 112 i053 ae 
| MRE UOL MTG oie coe <\u5s,w wa cia visit slate nie eletnnieiens —60 427 —8 +487 —435 
: Interest and dividends.................+: —822 —896 —971 —74 73 
; neizhtrand shipping. ...2.. yee se veo —65 —39 —22 +26 mee 
Inheritances and migrants’ funds........ 70 124 151 +54 te 
DD HACIAICONLTIDUbIODS siice es she cisic viele yp eieists —166 —181 —133 etry ss 
Other current transactions..............- —470 —571 bs —605 —101 _ 
. “ dise balance........-. —~1,386 —1,024 —1,476 +362 —452 
2 jodie cere). aS Rae (—1,326) | (—1,451) | (—1,468) (—125) Cm 
~ Current account balance............6.++: —1,162 — 543 —181 +619 +362 
% ee ee 
The widening of the deficit on some other non-merchandise accounts was 
offset by further improvement in the balances on freight and shipping and 
inheritances and migrants’ funds, and by a lower level of official contributions 
due in part to a reduction in the international food aid programme. 
Instrumental in the achievement of the smallest current account deficit in 
16 years was the $800 million increase in the trade surplus to a level of $1.3 
billion. The main reason was the extraordinary expansion of exports as the 
a 
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in Canadian imports in 1968 was enlarged by the growth in the two-way trade 
in automotive products, but moderated by the lack of growth in business outlays 
on machinery and equipment, which have a high import content. Consequently, 


the trade surplus rose substantially, and the pressure on production capacity 
in Canada was thus significantly increased. Not until the fourth quarter did 
the growth rate of imports exceed the rate of export expansion, and the trade 
surplus then fell slightly below the level of the corresponding period of 1967. 


TABLE 3 
MERCHANDISE TRADE 


(Balance of Payments basis, seasonally adjusted) 


1967 1968 
1967 1968 |__| — — — —— 
1Q { 2Q 1 78Q)\-}) 4Q 1Q | 2Q | 8Q | 4Q 
(Per cent change from same period a year ago) 
xportse.......-- 10.3 19.4 | 16.6 Los? Ona 8.9 14.8 | 17.3 | 25.4 20.4 
Mra pOLts si. si. -. » > 8.0 12.8) | A3e 13.5 6.4 0.2 12.0 5.6 11.0 22.9 
(Millions of dollars) 
PS AIANCE sky. « s.02 +. 481 | 1,295 172 79 | — 68 293 274 418 317 286 
Change from 
orious year..| +257 | +814 +97 +58 | —147 | +249 | +102 | +339 | +380 =H 


On a Trade of Canada basis (i.e., before adjustment for balance of payments 
purposes), the trade surplus in 1968 was $1.2 billion, an increase of $675 million 
from the previous year. The surplus on trade with the United States at $123 
million represented a swing from substantial and typical deficits, and was more 
than the overall improvement in the merchandise balance. 


The deficit on trade in motor vehicles and parts, which can be attributed 
almost entirely to the United States, contracted by about $80 million, con- 
tributing only in a small way to the improvement of the bilateral balance with 
the United States. Canadian exports of wheat and flour declined further, despite 
a good recovery of shipments to Mainland China. All other major markets 
reduced their wheat purchases from Canada. In the case of South Africa, this 
accounted for more than the total reduction in the trade surplus with that 
country, and in the case of Japan, for more than half of it. 


strength of exports in 1968 was thus largely related to the 
a, of demand in the United States. Shipments to the EEC accelerated 
only moderately, while those to the U.K. recorded an even smaller increase than 
in 1967. Exports to Mainland China rose nearly 80 per cent, but the increase 
was based on the very low level of the previous year, and was in any case offset 
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by further declines in sales to other state-trading countries. Japanese purchases 
from Canada, which in 1967 rose by 45 per cent, fell off substantially during the 
first few months, and the gain for the year as a whole reached only 6 per cent. 
Exports to Australia also rose less rapidly and those to South Africa fell sub- 
stantially. 


On a commodity basis, wheat shipments fell for the second year in succession, 
but exports of motor vehicles and parts continued to advance rapidly, accounting 
for nearly half the gain in overall exports. Nevertheless, the demand for other - 
Canadian products also rose much more than in the previous year, and this 
found expression in larger increases in shipments of forest products, iron ore and 
scrap, aluminum, and iron and steel. On the other hand, some slowdown took 
place in the rate of exports of oil and gas and nickel. 


In the case of imports, the acceleration was largely attributable to transac- 
tions with the United States, although there was also a significant recovery in 
purchases from the U.K. Imports from Japan and Venezuela rose at about the 
same high rates as in the previous year, but those from the EEC advanced at a 
much slower pace. 


The composition of imports in Canada is such that end products show a 
much faster growth rate than primary and fabricated materials. This was true 
again in 1968, but to a lesser extent. Imports of motor vehicles rose at about 
the same rate as in 1967, but those of production equipment were flat and there 
were declines in some sectors, particularly agricultural machinery and tractors. 
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On the other hand, imports of drilling machinery and of machinery for the 

- plastics and chemical industries registered very substantial increases. Imports 

q of ‘some end products, such as aircraft, communications equipment and textiles 

% were very buoyant, while iron and steel purchases registered another decline. — 
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SEs REGIONAL ACTIVITY 
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Variations in the regional structure of the Canadian economy give rise to 
‘differences in incomes, employment, investment patterns, and rates of economic 
growth from one region to another. In a country of such great geographic diver- 
‘sity as Canada, regional economic developments may diverge quite widely from 

_ the national trend in response to differing circumstances affecting the regions. 


At times, when prices are rising too rapidly and when certain regions of 

the country are more fully employed, such as the present, measures designed 

_ to increase economic activity in those areas with under-employed resources 

must of necessity be different from policies designed to raise the level of economic 

activity throughout the whole country. Accordingly, programmes to reduce 
regional inequalities present a serious challenge to the policy-maker. 


; Among the current indicators of the level of regional activity, the regional 
labour force data provide a useful guide to trends and developments. Reference 
table 33 shows that unemployment in Ontario, the most highly industrialized 
labour market region, remains very low, having returned to the levels of late 
1966. The rate in the prairie region is also lower than the average, although the 
~ low rate itself (which is characteristic of this region) is not so much an indication 
_ of local pressures which could contribute to price advance as a reflection of the 
high proportion of self-employed farmers in this part of Canada. In this region, 
as in all others, the unemployment rate now appears to be moving downward. 
The rapid growth in employment opportunities in British Columbia attracts 
workers; the unemployment rate in that province is usually higher, reflecting 
in part the resulting frictional unemployment. Trends in the Atlantic region are 
showing more improvement relative to the rest of Canada than has been typical 
in the past; and Quebec, due to adjustments after Expo year, has recently 
lagged in relative terms. These trends are summarized in the following figures: 


TABLE 4 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY REGION 


Expressed as a ratio of the unemployment rate for Canada 


‘ 1967 1968 1969 
1Q | 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 1Q 
i er 1.69 | 1.71 | 1.56 | 1.49 | 1.48 | 1.59 | 1.88 | 1.50 | 1.54 
Cee to is 1.31 | 198 | 1.27 | 1.28 | 1.35 | 1.31 | 1.30 | 1.43 | 1.48 
Vo a a 0:75 | 0.76 | 0.80 | 0.77 | 0.75 | 0.76 | 0.77 | 0.70 | 0.65 
ES 0°53 | 0.54 | 0.57 | 0.59 | 0.59 | 0.62 | 0.71 | 0.58 | 0.61 
British Columbia. ........ 1.27 | 1a. | 12d | MBB OL OTe Lee ot Es 2Bt a, ee ae aes 
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Although changing industrial patterns and numbers of part-time Frarkot ‘4 
raise statistical problems, a comparison of average wages earned gives another — 
general indication of economic developments. In 1967, the average wages earned — 4 
by each employed worker in the Atiantic region was close to 80 per cent of the © 
national average, and the proportion increased to about 82 per cent in 1968. 
In the prairies the proportions were somewhat higher than in the Atlantic — 
region. Quebec was marginally below the national average in 1967, and moved 
closer in 1968. In Ontario, average earnings were consistently close to 111 per 
cent of the national average in both years, and in British Columbia there was a . 
decline in relative earnings, from around 114 per cent of the national average - 
in 1967 to around 110 per cent in 1968. 


Capital expenditures provide another useful guide to the strength of the 
economy in the various provinces. For Canada as a whole, as noted elsewhere, - 
outlays on new investment levelled off in 1967 after three years of very rapid 
growth, and moved up only modestly in 1968. Among the provinces, however, 
developments have varied. British Columbia, after the vast pulp mill develop- 
ments of earlier years, recorded a slight Aron in 1968. The prairie provinces © 
have shown sustained strength as a group, although the Saskatchewan picture 
has recently softened as the potash development programme has moved to 
completion. Manitoba has shown consistent advances in capital outlays in the © 
business sector, which for Canada as a whole have been level since 1966. Alberta — 
also has shown above-average strength in both business and housing. Business 
investment in Ontario has been virtually flat, at a relatively high level, since — 
1966. In Quebec, the completion of major Expo projects in late 1966 was 
followed by a fairly sharp drop in business spending in 1967, but total outlays 
advanced modestly in 1968. In New Brunswick, as some major projects were 
completed, business expenditures fell very steeply in 1967 and 1968. Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland have each recorded continued gains of some magnitude; 
in the latter case the influence of the Churchill Falls project has been important, 
but in Nova Scotia the business sector has been declining, while housing and 
the public sector have been moving forward. Investment in Prince Edward 
Island has shown no growth since 1965, and recorded a decline in 1967. 


The 1969 outlook in the provinces is still mixed. The Atlantic region as a 
whole shows.more widespread strength with a major swing from decline to 
growth in New Brunswick; Nova Scotia and Newfoundland also record new 
advances. According to the survey of capital investment intentions, Prince 
Edward Island appears likely to experience some further decline. In Quebec, 
a rather modest total advance reflects gains in housing and the public sector. 
In Ontario, an expected very substantial advance in the business sector and a 
large advance in housing will result in a major increase in total outlays—a 
potentially inflationary danger. The prairie region reflects continued but more 
modest gains in Manitoba, an expected decline in Saskatchewan, and an average 
increase in Alberta, so that’ the region as a whole reveals aes less investment 
growth than in 1968. British Columbia, after a slight drop in 1968, should - 
record some advance in 1969, although a fall in utilities (as major hydro-electric 
projects move closer to completion) offsets other gains in the business sector. 
Details are shown in reference tables 15 and 16. 
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fe ; - Trends in retail trade have varied from one region to another. In 1968, 
Pvethe uncertain condition of world wheat markets, together with the existence of 
a large stocks of unsold grain, were associated with little change in total retail sales 
% in Saskatchewan. In British Columbia, by contrast, settlement of major forest 
~ industry labour disputes early in 1968 was followed by a rise of 8 per cent in 

retail sales in the year. In Newfoundland, a heavy construction programme was 

instrumental in raising personal expenditures by 9 per cent in the year. In 

Quebec, after the Expo climax of 1967, the 1968 increase in retail sales was 
~ only 2.5 per cent. 


sy Similarly, regional specialization in particular types of products, together 
with recent and prospective developments of markets and of transportation 
technology, have influenced the pattern of capital expenditures in the various 
regions. The potentialities of bulk carriers of primary products, loading at deep 
water ports, have already influenced profoundly economic developments in 
western Canada and may well have begun to bring about far-reaching changes 
in the east. In Alberta and British Columbia these developments have been 
supported by the development of railway and other inland transportation, and 
have made feasible the large-scale exploitation of primary resources which 
previously would not have been economic. These developments have been sparked 
by growing demand, particularly from Japan, for many primary products, but 
in their turn they open up new competitive possibilities in many other markets. 
The future location of oil refineries and the petro-chemicals industries will also 
be affected by new transportation techniques, and here again export prospects 
are an important factor. The specialization of the central provinces in manu- 
facturing, and the location of their major export markets in the highly- 
industrialized, densely-populated adjacent American states, have now resulted 
in renewed emphasis on investment in manufacturing facilities in this part of 
Canada, particularly metals, machinery and transportation equipment. 


5 


These differing trends and developments are of importance for the longer- 
term future. For the more immediate future, however they illustrate the nature 
of differing regional economic structures. The regional investment programmes 
in some degree reflect different inducements, different technologies, and different 
market potentialities. Regional wage movements and consumer demand pres- 
sures display a wide range of intensities, and unused labour resources currently 
vary from very low in some parts of the country to high in other parts. These 
differences add to the problems of policy for stabilization and growth, and 
underline the need to develop supplements to the more traditional economic 
instruments, directed at the restraint of excess pressures in areas where they 
develop, while encouraging continued advance wherever there are unused 


resources to make it possible. 


THE BALANCE OF THE ECONOMY: 
SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF SAVING 


The economic acceleration of 1968 arose from renewed demand strength 
Z and continued growth in almost all sectors. Only business investment showed 
little significant expenditure change in 1968. As noted, merchandise exports 
grew by nearly 20 per cent, and housing, consumer and government spending 
all increased substantially in percentage and dollar terms. 
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As may be seen by the table on source and disposition of saving (reference 
table 57), there was little change in the level of personal saving in 1968 and 
there was less call on real resources from abroad (as measured by the reduced 
deficit on current account). But substantial increases in savings both by the 
business sector and the government sector, including the Canada and Quebec 
pension plans, took place. These savings matched the increase in outlays on 
housing and business inventories, and there was, as noted, virtually no change 
in the level of business fixed investment. 
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There was a moderation in the rate of growth of personal saving, as the 
increase in expenditure exceeded the growth in personal disposable income. 
The needs of the business sector for saving were moderated by the unchanged 
level of business investment. With respect to governments, the growth in the 
surplus (on a national accounts basis, including contributions to the Canada 
and Quebec pension plans), represented an additional source of saving to the 
economy, which was used to finance in part the very large investment and lending 
operations of all levels of government. 


pe While the capacity of the economy to meet increasing demand grows from 
year to year, it can be seen from the 1968 experience that a renewed growth in 


4 business investment, together with sustained demands from other sectors of the 
economy, would require additional saving, either from domestic sources or from 
abroad. These savings arise domestically from a moderation in the spending 
relative to income, of each major sector, and from abroad in the form of 3 
_ widening of the current account deficit, necessitating a corresponding inflow of 
capital. The extent and degree to which the various sectors generate saving, 


given spending demands, helps determine changes in prices or in the balance of 
payments. In terms of pressure on resources, this means that a rising investment 
programme should be matched by more moderate growth in net demand by 
the other sectors. 


EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, COSTS AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Employment 
For several years, the Canadian labour force has been rising by more than 
200,000 persons annually; indeed, in 1966 and 1967 the rise exceeded 270,000 


- persons. This increase in numbers has been supplemented by a number of 


qualitative changes, such as changes in the age and sex composition of the labour 
force (summarized in reference table 27), and changes in the skills and mobility 
of the workers themselves. 
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Since 1961, the proportion of those aged fourteen and over who are em- 


ployed or actively seeking employment has shown some extensive changes. The — 


number of women participating in the labour force has increased very sub- 
stantially during this period, while the participation rate for men has shown a 
modest decline. The influence of extended years of schooling has sharply reduced 
the proportion of young men seeking work or holding jobs, while young women 
are today remaining at work longer. The net rise in participation rates has been 
associated with the prolonged expansion beginning in 1961; the period of slower 
growth in 1967, as was to be expected, was accompanied by a check in the 
upward trend of the total participation rate, but this has since resumed its 
advance. Among adult men, the participation rate has remained relatively 
_ constant. 
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From 1961 until 1966, the rate of increase in new jobs, especially in the 
non-agricultural sector, exceeded the growth of the labour force. While labour 
force growth then fell below the 1966 peak, it remained high by international 
standards, and the adjustment of 1967 and improved productivity through 1968 
moderated the demand for additional workers. As a result, the unemployment 
rate rose from 3.6 per cent in 1966 to 4.1 per cent in 1967 and to 4.8 per cent in 
1968. 
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TABLE 5 t 
THE LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


1965 1966 1967 1968 


(Per cent change from previous year) 


BEEP AOLCC Ls... camper 6 Mhakss ejolajaty ane 9 4-9Ne 3.0 3.9 3.7 2.9 
: Bera HIGUT AD seh entae WRT iit wi ial e's «alent geet —6.1 —8.5 2.7 —1.8 
2 : INGON-AgTICUlbUTAliy meek eu hc ore orcs ie ese) 5.0 3.8 aye 
a 5 AG Mic taut Vie tRe ee Ria od, Ora clo iee 2.1 2.5 2.6 2.5 
Z PCI AIO Hs ccree tomtom Meese seta edhe ne aR 5.3 7.3 6.2 4.9 
: Participation rate (per cent)................ 54.4 55.1 55.5 55.5 
Beeman yD ONG je Cacti nicest a ae Spain ce 3.8 4.2 See Deal 
NCIC IGULAL: ort CR eetts pine sk Pain G —5.7 —8.4 2.8 —2.3 
> INon-arricultural osu en. ones os caren: 4.8 5.4 Sue 205 
7 1ST rey ies LSet SRA ET 8 oc a eee a Ere ory Late Sell 2.9 2.0 1.6 
¢ ; EMAL. AS tis Sc ean slimeaisine he Sister Fit 7.4 5.9 4.4 P 
% Unemployment rate (per cent of labour 
es { PONCE) No 8. KET wee chy cain ants, Meaieen eet. 3.9 3.6 4.1 4.8 
By, 2 ns 7 
Source: DBS The Labour Force. 
a = 3 
q Prices 
The rate of increase in the implicit price index for gross national expenditure, 


which is the most general measure of overall price change available, rose from 

1.8 per cent in 1963 to over 2.6 per cent in 1964, and reached 4.6 per cent in 
. 1966. In 1967, this index registered an increase of 3.6 per cent over 1966. This 
last change was attributable in part to the removal of the federal sales tax on 
: machinery and equipment which occurred in that year, and to a relative (but 
. temporary) stabilization in food prices. The rise in prices was otherwise general 
throughout all components of gross national expenditure. This tendency persisted 
in 1968, though with some moderation in some areas, and the 1968 rise, as 
, 


+ 


measured in the implicit price index, was also 3.6 per cent over the previous year. 
¢ The consumer price index showed much the same trends as the implicit 
price index for personal expenditures. 

After advancing by 3.7 per cent in 1966, largely as a result of the sharp 
rise (6.3 per cent) in food prices, the consumer price index increased by frac- 
tionally less than this in 1967. In 1968, the total index increased by 4.1 per cent, 
; due in part to a 6 per cent increase in shelter costs and a 4.4 per cent increase 
F in the cost of services; food increased by 3.3 per cent. Prices of non-durable 
| goods, other than food, have increased more rapidly since 1966 than in the 
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preceding years, and have become one of the strongest components in the index. 
Shelter costs, as a result of the increase in the price of new houses, higher interest 
rates on mortgages and the rising levels of rents, municipal taxes, and related 
services, have played, and continue to play, a relatively important role in raising 

the price index for services has shown 
E consistently strong increases, averaging more than 4 per cent a year. This reflects 
t a steady rise in wage rates and little offset from productivity, so that wage costs 


B have been translated fairly directly into prices. 


Certain other price series have come to the fore as economic indicators 
of pressure in recent months. Among them are the industry selling price indexes, 
some of which serve as particularly sensitive indicators of demand pressure 


_ the consumer price index. For four years, 
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cost developments. The sharp increases which have occurred in the wood 
p icts industries since mid-1968 have in part reflected the rise in demand 
sociated with the increase in housing construction in both Canada and the 
United States. Over the past year, prices of cement and similar construction 
items have risen substantially, as have prices of paint and associated products. 
‘Some items in the wholesale price index similarly have advanced in response 
_to renewed demand growth, and the total index rose by 2.1 per cent in 1968. 
In the final months of 1968 and in early 1969 the rate of increase accelerated. 
_ The price index for merchandise exports rose by 3.6 per cent in 1968. 
_ These developments suggest that the pause of 1967 did not remove the 
underlying inflationary tendencies, and that prices remain susceptible to the 
_ pressures of demand. 


_ Wage rates and labour costs 


_ During the recent past, earnings have continued to increase fairly rapidly 
throughout the economy. This increase shows up clearly both in new wage 
settlements and in actual earnings. 
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Negotiated increases in average annual wage rates under major collective 
agreements (excluding construction) rose from 5.7 per cent in 1965 to 8.7 per 
cent in 1967, moderating only slightly to 8.1 per cent in 1968. In those non- 
commercial industries (public administration and defence, hospitals, education 
and other community services) for which information 1s available, increases 
were about 1 per cent higher than the general average. Incomes of professional 
workers, both employed and self-employed, have also been rising substantially 


in the past few years. 
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Average hourly earnings have followed a similar pattern to that of wage i 
settlements. In manufacturing, the annual rate of growth in hourly earnings 
was 7.7 per cent in 1968 compared to 8.3 per cent in 1967. In the construction — 


industry, average hourly earnings advanced more rapidly, and were 10.4 per 
cent higher in December 1968 than a year earlier. This increase was largely 
attributable to the advance in hourly rates in engineering construction, which 
was 12 per cent in 1968. 
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The annual rate of increase in wage cost per unit of output in the commercial 
non-agricultural industries rose from 4.5 per cent in 1965 to 6.7 per cent in 1966. 
It dropped to 5.1 per cent in 1967, and in 1968 it advanced by 3.4 per cent. 
In the manufacturing industries, unit wage costs also decelerated, registering 
an advance of 1.7 per cent in the year compared to 5.7 per cent in 1967. This 
was the result of higher productivity, which rose by 4.6 per cent in 1968 after 
a rise of only 0.2 per cent in 1967. 


roductivity 
The volume of real domestic product, excluding agriculture, after rapid — 
increases in 1965 and 1966, rose at a more moderate rate of 3.5 per cent in 1967. 
In 1968, as the economy resumed more rapid growth, it advanced by 4.4 per 
cent. 
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The construction industry, after output gains of 13.9 per cent in 1965 and | 


of 5.9 per cent in 1966, advanced by only 0.5 per cent in 1967. In 1968, output 
rose by 5.1 per cent in this industry. The output of the manufacturing industries 
was virtually unchanged in 1967, after the sharp rises of 7.3 per cent and 9.1 
per cent in 1966 and 1965, respectively. In 1968, after a slight rise in the first 
quarter, the volume of production in these industries advanced in the second 
quarter; this increase continued in the third and fourth quarters. As a whole, 
manufacturing output advanced by 5.1 per cent in the year. 


To a large extent, fluctuations in employment reflected the trends in real 
output. The mining sector, after increasing its labour force quite sharply in 
1965, made only moderate advances in total employment in 1966 and 1967. 
In the manufacturing industries, where the rate of long-term employment increase 
is relatively low, employment increased by 5.2 per cent and 4.8 per cent in 1965 
and 1966 respectively; it remained more or less stable in 1967. In 1968, the rate 
of increase was slight, despite the renewed growth in output, as output per 
worker rose substantially. 

In the commercial non-agricultural industries as a whole, productivity 
(as measured by aggregate output per employee) in 1966 advanced very moder- 
ately, and in 1967 it showed a slight acceleration. This was in part attributable 
to productivity gains in the mining and construction industries of 4.8 and 4.9 
per cent respectively. Productivity in the durable-products sector slowed down 
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1966 and 1967. Recovery in 1968 was accompanied by additional 


_ strength in overall manufacturing productivity, where output per employee 


advanced by 4.6 per cent in the year. 


Productivity in the transportation, storage and communications sector 
improved in 1968, and employment also increased. In the wholesale and retail 
trades, however, productivity and the level of employment moved in opposite 
directions; productivity declined while employment rose. The same trends were 
observed in the finance, insurance and real estate sector. 


GOVERNMENTS 


The functions of government 


Since the middle of the nineteen fifties, the role and structure of government 
expenditure in Canada have steadily changed. In 1956 the expenditures of all 
governments, on a national accounts basis, were slightly more than 26 per cent 
of gross national expenditure. By 1960 they had grown to almost 31 per cent. 
Between 1960 and 1964, their growth was roughly parallel to that of the whole 
economy, but by 1968 they had increased their share to about 35 per cent. 


Within this over-all pattern, structural changes were evolving. . 


The expenditures of governments on goods and services, which are a measure 
of what governments buy, have grown relatively modestly from 17.6 per cent 


of gross national expenditure in 1956, to 19.8 per cent in 1968. Transfers from 


governments to persons (including universities and hospitals) and to businesses, 
however, grew more rapidly than government expenditure on goods and services, 
rising from less than a third of total government expenditure in 1956 to almost 
43 per cent in 1968. Federal transfers also grew more rapidly than expenditure 
on goods and services, but the federal government share of the public sector 
declined from 59 per cent in 1956 to 47 per cent in 1968. 


While the overall growth on the revenue side mirrored the general ex- 
penditure picture, the structure of the revenue system changed much less. 
Personal direct taxes grew from about 21 per cent to 27.5 per cent of total 
revenues, while the relative importance of corporate and indirect taxes declined. 
The most striking change in revenues was the relative decline in the federal 
share, over the whole period, from almost 90 per cent to 64 per cent in personal 


‘direct taxes, from 95 to 75 per cent of corporate taxes, and from 53 to 38 per 


cent of indirect taxes. In total, the federal share of all government revenues, 
including intergovernmental transfers, declined from about 63 per cent in 1956 


to 46 per cent in 1968. 


The basis of this pattern of change can be seen in the growth of Canada’s 
population, the changes in public expectations, and the rapid industrialization 
and urbanization of the country. The rate of Canada’s population growth has 
been among the highest in the developed world, due to the baby boom of the 
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late 1940s and early 1950s, and to substantial immigration. It is expected to — 
continue growing more rapidly than in the United States, and twice as rapidly 
as in Europe. A very rapid movement from rural to urban areas has also been 
in progress. While total population increased by about 10 per cent between 1961 
and 1966, urban population increased by 16 per cent, and population in centres 
over 100,000 grew by almost 20 per cent. These two factors have made immense 
demands upon the public educational system. The growing number of young 
Canadians, and the higher educational level required by an industrial society, 
rapidly and successively increased enrolments at all levels. The period of rapid 
expansion now appears to have ended for the elementary schools, although their 
enrolments increased by about 8 per cent between 1964 and 1968. Secondary 
school enrolment grew by almost 20 per cent in that period, compared however 
to 45 per cent in the previous four years. The crest of the wave has now reached 
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niversities. University enrolment grew by 71 per cent, up from 56 per cent 


> 


een 1960 and 1964. These pressures rapidly expanded the requirements for 


_ educational facilities provided by municipal, provincial and federal governments. 


Table 6 illustrates these population trends. 


TABLE 6 
GROWTH OF POPULATION IN THE YOUNGER AGE GROUPS 
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@ Reprinted from Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review, page 59. 


While the most rapid expansion was required in educational facilities and 


operation, the larger, more concentrated, and more affluent population increased 


demands, both quantitative and qualitative, for hospital services, water and 
sanitation, urban transportation and the whole urban infrastructure. The need 
for social welfare services has also grown. This was especially evident in the 
older age groups. The increasingly industrial economy had fewer jobs to offer 
those over sixty-five and the urban family could no longer provide the shelter 
and security which used to be provided by the family farm. 


Current developments 

These underlying factors have operated throughout the period. The most 
recent changes, however, reflect the inflationary pressures and rapidly rising 
costs which have affected the whole economy over the past four years. The 
particular sensitivity of government expenditures to inflationary pressure is 


largely due to the fact that government (including education) is a labour- 


government efforts to moderate dem 


= — 


intensive industry. Probably 70 per cent of operating expenditures in education 
are wages and salaries, and most other functions of government show similar 
patterns. Productivity gains are difficult to measure or even define in the govern- 
ment sector, so that as salaries have risen (generally at similar rates to those 
in the private sector) the price and cost indicators relating to the public sector 


have been advancing particularly rapidly. 


In this situation, with growing demand compounded by inflationary trends, 
and expansion have reduced rates of ex- 
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-penditure growth rather than changed their direction. Governments have 
therefore had recourse to increases in taxation ag well as to the growth in revenue 
resulting from expansion and inflation. As a result, their total revenues have 
‘YTisen at annual rates of 12 to 15 per cent. These actions and the operations of 
the Canada and Quebec pension plans resulted in a surplus, on a national 
_ accounts basis, of $800 million in 1968. 


4 Leaving out of account the transactions of the Canada and Quebec pension 
plans, the overall deficit position of governments was substantially reduced 
“fom $729 million (national accounts basis) in 1967 to $190 million in 1968. 
The reduction was accounted for mostly by a change in the provincial government 
position from a deficit of around $125 million in 1967 to an estimated surplus 
’ of more than $300 million in 1968. However, irregular variations in the quarterly 
_ pattern of provincial-municipal revenues and expenditures over the past year 
affect the statistical results. Fiscal year figures, more reliable for provincial 
| “comparisons, will likely show a more gradual (and not as large) reduction in the 
provincial-municipal deficit in 1968-69. 


The detail underlying the transactions of the government sector on a 
national accounts basis is presented in reference tables 48 to 55. 


) Revenues of governments 

Government revenues in 1968, exclusive of intergovernmental transfers, 
; totalled $24.2 billion, some 13.3 per cent above their 1967 level. A strong economic 
! expansion was largely responsible for this increase, and important tax changes 
made it more pronounced at the provincial-municipal level. Direct taxes, ac- 
counting for approximately 40 per cent of government revenues, rose by more 
than 20 per cent with the rapid expansion of both personal and corporate direct 
taxes at the federal and provincial levels. A growth in labour income of more 
than 8.5 per cent, along with personal income surtaxes at the federal level and 
in the Province of Quebec, and increased hospital insurance premiums in 
Manitoba and Ontario, accounted for a 21 per cent gain in personal direct 
taxes. Corporate tax liabilities rose by 17 per cent in 1968, reflecting the rapid 
_ growth of corporate profits and a 3 per cent federal surtax. : 


Federal receipts of indirect taxes increased by less than two per cent in 

1968 while provincial-municipal revenues from corporate, property and con- 
sumption taxes rose by more than 13 per cent. The lower increase at the federal 
level resulted from the implementation of the first Kennedy Round tariff cuts, 
and the exemption of drugs and production machinery from sales tax. Provincial- 
municipal corporate, property and consumption taxes, on the other hand, were 
affected by numerous increases in rates and reduced exemptions during 1968, 
which may have accounted for one quarter of the revenue gain. Investment 
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income, employer and employee contributions to social insurance and receipts 
under the Canada and Quebec pension plans added 15 per cent of the revenue 
increase in 1968. 


Provincial-municipal revenues were also assisted by a 23 per cent rise 
in receipts from the federal government. These mainly reflected higher payments 
for hospital insurance, post-secondary education, the Canada Assistance Plan 
and general fiscal arrangements. 
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Se ‘ 
_ Expenditures of governments 
. Pie Expenditures of governments, excluding intergovernmental transfers, 
a increased in 1968 by 10.3 per cent, continuing the deceleration from the 15 per — 
cent Increase of 1966. Restraint is most evident in payment for goods and 
services, which grew by about 8 per cent as compared with gains of 17 and 10 
_ per cent in 1966 and 1967. Federal purchases of goods and services rose by 5 per 
_ cent, while provincial-municipal purchases of goods and services increased 
by 9 per cent. Additional wage and salary increases have accounted for a large 
- proportion of the increased outlays on goods and services. As in 1967, transfers 
E >to persons, which include debt charges, contributed very substantially to the 
4 expenditure growth. At the federal level, the reduction on the minimum age 
limit for old age security payments, additional transfers for adult training allow- 
ances and increased payments out of the unemployment insurance fund largely 
contributed to the increase in transfer payments. At the provincial-municipal 
_ level, the continued expansion of universities and higher education as well as 
\ other social services called for a rapid growth in transfers to individuals. 
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EXTERNAL FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


_The external environment 
The past year saw strong economic growth in most of the industrialized 
countries of the free world. There was also a most welcome development in the 
pattern of longer-term capital movements, which improved the financing of 
imbalances on current account resulting from fluctuations in trade. 


Nevertheless, 1968 brought a succession of international monetary and 
exchange crises, of a frequency and severity hitherto unknown in the postwar 
period. In some cases inflationary trends certainly led to doubts about the stability 
of particular currencies on straightforward balance of payments grounds. But 
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it was also a year of social upheaval in many countries and of generalized nervous- 


- ness about all currencies and about the adequacy of the international financial 
system. Private short-term funds moved across the exchanges in very sub- 
stantial volume by comparison with past experience. 


The trigger was the devaluation of sterling, in November 1967; but the 
ensuing ripples of nervous speculation more than once involved evident over- 
estimation of the underlying currency risk, not least in the case of the Canadian 
dollar itself, but also in the cases of several European currencies. 


Relative calm has prevailed since the meeting of Ministers and Governors 
of the Group of Ten countries in Bonn in November last. Rising levels of real 
investment in some countries, the prospect of the impending creation of Special 
Drawing Rights in the IMF, and the continued high volume of flotations in 
international bond markets, all combine to offer some promise that reasonably 
well-balanced economic and social policies henceforth may restore sufficient 
confidence to enable the international system to continue to function as effectively 
as it very clearly has done over most of the postwar period. 


Government and private borrowing abroad 

As already noted, the monetary crises of 1968 did not seriously impede 
development of longer-term capital markets on an international basis. The 
year saw significant and welcome growth in the European markets as sources 
of funds for the world at large. New international bond issues outside the United 
States increased to $4.7 billion, from $2.4 billion in 1967 and less than $1.5 
billion in earlier years. 


Canadian borrowing outside Canada rose to a record $1,889 million (gross 
new bond issues delivered), with a substantial carry-over of undelivered bonds 
at the year-end. Retirements of $394 million left net new borrowings very close 
to $1.5 billion. These borrowings reflected the rapidly growing need for funds 
on the part of Canadian borrowers, at a time when domestic capital markets 
were disturbed. Occurring as they did in a year which saw a much reduced deficit 
on current account, they left ample scope for continued heavy purchases of 
U.S. equities. 


The most striking development with regard to Canadian borrowing abioad 


in 1968 was, of course, the extent to which it was carried out in European markets, 
especially the Eurobond and Deutsche Mark markets; these accounted for 
$540 million of the $1.9 billion of gross new issues, and this newly-developed 
flow has continued into 1969. But at the same time, this new source of funds 
did not drastically diminish the momentum of the more traditional Canadian 
borrowing in the United States, which reached $1,349 million in gross new issues, 
or very little less than the record level of $1,357 million recorded in 1966. The 
federal government placed $92 million (Canadian equivalent) in the New York 
market, with some $21 million in addition for delivery after the end of the year, 
and $176 million in Italy and Germany. Provincial and municipal governments 
again accounted for the majority of the remainder, as in 1967, but there was a 
sharp recovery in corporate borrowings. 
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: The capital account of the Canadian balance of payments 


In contrast to the disrupted pattern of the first quarter of 1968, and the 
subsequent readjustments which occupied a good deal of the second quarter, 


_ the closing months of last year saw capital flows between Canada and the rest 


of the world fall into a more normal pattern for recent years. In most sectors 
of the account activity was at very high levels, which resulted in record net 
movements of some types of capital for the year as a whole. 


It is noteworthy that most of this activity in the second half of the year 
seems to have been neither prompted nor interrupted to any significant extent 
by the major international currency crisis of November, centering on the 
Deutsche Mark, the French franc and sterling. As during the similar but some- 
what less severe exchange crises of May and August, both the U.S. and Canadian 
dollars remained largely unaffected by the monetary upheaval in Europe ; and 
the developing participation by North American borrowers in European capital 
markets suffered no serious setback. Moreover, flows across the exchanges 
as a result of changes in bank balances in 1968 were not particularly large by 
the standards of recent years. Large net flows and sharp swings from one quarter 
to another characterized years such as 1962, 1964 and 1967, and might have 
been expected to accompany both the domestic and overseas currency crises 
of 1968 as well; but in the event there were only quite modest, though persistent, 
outflows of banking funds during most of the year, and a small net inflow in the 
second quarter, when swapped deposits were being run down. 


It is also clear, however, that short-term funds of other kinds did move 
in considerable volume during 1968. The net outflow on account of bank balances 
and similar short-term funds for the year as a whole amounted to $373 million, 
but other short-term transactions resulted in a net outflow of another $637 
million, for a record total of just over $1 billion. Net repurchases of short-term 
Canadian corporate paper, especially finance company paper, were a more 
significant element in this outflow ($127 million) than in some previous years. 
But they were offset by increases in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners, 
including international institutions. Thus, on balance, the short-term outflow 
other than on banking account was more than accounted for by “all other” 


transactions. 


The contribution to this residual of the balancing item representing all 
unidentified transactions was discussed at some length in the last Budget Papers. 
While far from explaining the relatively sudden emergence of large negative 
balances during 1967 and 1968, a substantial positive balancing item in the 


fourth quarter of 1968 does tend to suggest a degree of seasonality in the balanc- 


ing item; this seasonality had evidently been temporarily disrupted by the 
weakening of the Canadian dollar toward the end of 1967. 


It would seem that new problems of measurement, rather than of coverage, 
have arisen in recent years, and that these are related especially to “leads and 
lags” in a broad sense, affecting current and capital transactions of many kinds 


and not necessarily or even normally arising out of particular pressures on 


particular currencies. In view of the significant increase in the magnitude and 


widespread. 
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Leads and lags of various kinds clearly occurred during the Canadian 
exchange crisis in the early months of 1968. The fact that they arose in the 
relatively unusual field of long-term direct investment flows, both inward and 
outward, perhaps reflects a somewhat greater flexibility in these flows than would 
be the case for most other countries, as a result of closer inter-corporate links, 
but probably represents also the delayed effect of weakening confidence during 
the closing weeks of 1967. The direct investment inflow into Canada which 
dried up during the first quarter was subsequently resumed, and the total of 
$585 million for the year represented little change from the relatively high 1967 __ 
level. Direct investment abroad by Canadians rose sharply to $170 million from 
abnormally low net levels in 1966 and 1967. There was evidently some anticipa- 
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4 tion involved in the $85 million total for the first quarter, as there was net disin- 
_vestment in the second quarter, but the fourth quarter especially saw further 
_ large investments abroad. 


In the field of Canadian borrowing abroad through the issue of long-term 
securities, discussed above, anticipation seems to have become habitual. Since 
mid-1967, the carry-over of Canadian bonds offered in the U.S. market but not 
yet delivered by the end of the quarter has never fallen below $350 million and 
in most cases has equalled or exceeded the total value of bonds actually delivered 
during the quarter. The carry-over was relatively constant at $350 to $440 
million until the fourth quarter of 1968; a very large bond issue for considerably 
later delivery, related to the Churchill Falls hydro-electric development, then 
raised the total of offerings to the unprecedented level of $857 million, resulting 
in a carry-over at the year-end of no less than $923 million. 


For the first time in several years, net trade with non-residents in out- 
standing Canadian securities resulted in a moderate net inflow of funds, as net 
sales of common and preference stocks exceeded net repurchases of bonds and 
debentures by $42 million. This was dwarfed, however, by the outflow of funds 
for the acquisition of foreign, chiefly U.S., securities. This has been in excess 
of $400 million in each of the past three years and last year rose to $464 million. 


Receipt of $88 million in respect of the Columbia River Treaty represented 

a payment by the U.S. equivalent to $56 million in Canadian funds for flood- 
control benefits, the last major payment of this kind, in addition to the regular 
annual ‘encashment of a medium-term U.S. Treasury bond for $32 million 


(Canadian). 


Despite the continued high level of Canadian borrowing in the United 
States, the net inflow of long-term capital in all forms from that country fell 
back from nearly $1} billion in 1967 to just over $1 billion in 1968. At this 
level, it was virtually equal to the current account deficit with the United 
States; this fell by about $400 million, as the sharp reduction in the Canadian 
surplus on travel from that of Centennial year was more than compensated for by 

the swing into small surplus on merchandise trade. The bilateral deficit with 
the United States on current and long-term capital accounts therefore fell from 
$264 million to only $5 million, but a substantially larger net outflow of short- 
term capital to the United States offset this. Net current account earnings and 
borrowings in third countries rose substantially in 1968, and were available 
to cover the overall bilateral deficit with the United States of some $1.1 billion 


and to increase Canadian reserves. 


The reserves 
The net capital inflow of $534 million in 1968, including the long-term 


foreign borrowing of $268 million by the Government of Canada, comfortably 
exceeded the net current account deficit of $181 million. The official monetary 
position therefore improved over the year as a whole by $353 million, as the 
heavy losses of the first quarter were more than recouped. International assistance 
of $742 million was received during the first quarter and the reduction in gold 
and foreign exchange was thereby limited to $23 million (Canadian equivalents). 
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That portion of the IMF drawing which represented Canada’s gold tranche 
position was reconstituted in the second and third quarters, and a net creditor 


position of U.S. $21.2 million had been built up again by the end of 1968 (as 
against U.S. $248.4 million at end-1967, prior to the crisis). The reciprocal 
swap facility with the Federal Reserve System, which had been drawn upon 
to the extent of U.S. $250 million, was wholly reconstituted by the end of the 
third quarter, with some drawing-down of official reserves in that quarter for 
the purpose. Substantial increases in the holdings of foreign exchange in the 
second and fourth quarters, to give a net increase of $604 million (Canadian) 
for the year as a whole, resulted from the strong current account position and 
the high level of long-term capital inflow, including the federal government’s 
borrowing abroad in the second quarter. 


December March | June | December April 
1967 1968 1968 1968 1969 
(Millions of U.S. dollars at month end) 
Official holdings of gold and U.S. 
Gollars eee ee eee Sea) 2,267.8 2,244.0 2,574.0 2,826.8 Wd thei. 8 
IMF creditor (+) or debtor (—) 
TIOSIDION We Aiareeneveaes akc, ccc ean caters + 248.4 —185.0 — 64.0 + 21.2 + 46.2 
Federal Reserve swaps outstanding. — — 250.0 —125.0 —_ oa 
INetomotaltepe tn tan ten 2,516.2 1,809.0 2,385.0 2,848.0 2,828.5 


By an exchange of letters on December 17 between the Minister of Finance 
and the then Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, Mr. Henry Fowler, the arrange- 
ments between the two countries in the balance of payments field were restated 
and clarified. Under these arrangements, the support which Canadian inter- 
national transactions provide for the position of the U.S. dollar is recognized in 
the exemption of Canada from certain U.S. balance of payments measures, in- 
cluding especially the Interest Equalization Tax, insofar as it relates to new 
issues, and restraints on direct investment; it is also reinforced by Canadian 
undertakings not to permit transactions in contravention of the U.S. programmes 
to be channelled through Canada, and by Canadian reserves investment policy. 
In the letters it was agreed that the undertaking by Canada not to increase 
its reserves through unnecessary borrowings in the United States does not require 
that the level of those reserves be limited to any particular figure. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN DOMESTIC FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Financial developments in the United States during 1968 had a significant 
impact on financial markets in Canada and Europe. The U.S. dollar was among 
the currencies which came under attack through the first quarter of 1968. Short- 
term interest rates rose sharply during February and March and the U.S. discount 
rate was raised to 5 per cent in March and to 54 per cent in mid-April. Banks’ 
loans and investments, which had increased at an annual rate of about 7 per cent 
in the first quarter, experienced a growth of only about 3 per cent in the second 
quarter. Faced with uncertain markets and serious inflationary pressures, U.S. 
financial institutions built up their liquidity and longer term investment funds 
became increasingly difficult to attract. 
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CHART 23 
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**Source: O.E.C.D. and the Weekly Bond Buyer Bontrade Index. 


States Treasury Bills. 
*** Moody's Investors Service Inc., average yield on public utility bonds, 


****Spread between average yield on Canadian Provincial and U.S. 
Public Utilities long term bonds. \ 


However, the climate changed in June, when Congress passed the 10 per 
cent income tax surcharge and approved reductions in budgetary expenditures. 
As a result, there were expectations that the economy would be less strong 
in the second half of 1968 and that inflationary pressures would diminish. On 
' August 15 the rediscount rate was reduced by 7 per cent to 54 per cent, reflecting 
some easing of interest rates generally. This easing also occurred in Canada, 
where four successive declines in the Bank Rate took place, from 73 per cent 
in March to 6 per cent on September 3, 1968. 

In the second half of the year, evidence developed that the U.S. economy 
was not responding as rapidly as expected to the fiscal measures, and that 
inflationary pressures still were persisting. Interest rates again began to move 
up. The Federal Reserve raised the discount rate to 53% per cent in December 


as the heavy demand for funds persisted. 
u 
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Pressure on the U.S. banks was reflected in a sharp increase in their borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve and in their increasing reliance on the Eurodollar 
market. This pressure on the U.S. banks occurred particularly toward the 
year-end, when the discount rate was increased while the maximum rates that 
U.S. banks were permitted to pay on term deposits were left unchanged. As 
money market rates rose relative to these regulated rates, the banks experienced 
a sharp run-off of certificates of deposit. This run-off amounted to over $4 
billion during the first quarter of 1969, following a decrease of $1.5 billion in 
December. Borrowing in Europe by large New York City banks increased by 
about $2.0 billion in the same period, and the demand for funds continued suffic- 
iently strong to push up Eurodollar rates to a level of 83 per cent in March 1969. 
The liabilities of U.S. banks to their foreign branches, which totalled about 
$4 billion at the beginning of 1968, increased to $6 billion during the summer 
and reached $8 billion at the beginning of 1969. 


High interest rates and scarcity of funds for long-term fixed income in- 
vestments both in the United States and Canada encouraged many borrowers 
to rely on the European capital market. Although this market was supplying 
mostly medium-term funds in the first part of 1968, it was able to supply more 
and more long-term funds in the second half of the year. With Germany en- 
joying a large current account surplus in its balance of payments, the market 
for international bond issues reached a volume of new issues of about $5 billion 
in 1968, more than double that of the preceding year. Germany supplied more 
than 25 per cent of these funds. 


Since mid-1968, the historic spread between German and U.S. interest 
rates has completely disappeared, as the German current account surpluses 
were accompanied by declining interest rates at a time when North American 
rates were rising. For the first time in recent history this market became attrac- 
tive to North American borrowers, and North American obligations became 
attractive to the market; Canadians took advantage of it on a substantial 
scale. With an unreceptive Canadian market and a scarcity of funds in the 
United States, Canadians turned to the Eurobond market where medium and 
long-term funds were both available and obtainable at rates that were more 
attractive than those in North America. Of the total $540 million raised by 
Canadians in this market in 1968, more than half was accounted for by provin- 
cial governments and their agencies. There was also a more modest increase 
in net new issues sold in the United States. 


Bond market financing 


The continued strong demand for capital by Canadians in 1968 contributed 
to the forces which maintained very high levels of interest rates for most of 
the year. In 1968, total net new issues of bonds in Canada and abroad by all 
levels of governments and corporations amounted to over $3.9 billion, about 
5 per cent above the relatively high level of 1967. Net new marketable bond 
issues placed in Canada were almost $500 million lower than in the previous 
year, and net sales of Canada Savings Bonds were $200 million lower. This 
reflected a growing reluctance on the part of Canadian investors to commit 
funds for investment in long-term fixed-income securities. On the other hand, 
new funds raised through the placement abroad of foreign-pay bond issues 
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g lore than doubled, rising to approximately $1.6 billion. Details of changes 
_ in market bonds and Canada Savings Bonds outstanding in each of the years 
_ 1964 to 1968 inclusive are shown in reference table 69. 


In 1968, the level of ‘outstanding Canadian dollar marketable bonds of 
_ the Government of Canada rose by $1.2 billion, compared with an increase 
- of $800 million in the previous year. In the same period, outstanding Canada 
Savings Bonds increased by only $38 million, compared with $230 million in 
1967, although gross sales of the 1968 series amounted to $3.2 billion. Provincial 
and municipal net new domestic bond issues amount to $723 million, consider- 
ably lower thaa the $1.2 billion level in 1967. New corporate bond issues in 
the Canadian market, at $390 million, were less than half of the level of the 
year before. Provinces and municipalities borrowed, in total, for the first time, 
more abroad than in Canada. The outstanding foreign debt of provinces and 
municipalities increased by $927 million in 1968, sixteen per cent greater than 
the very high increase recorded in 1967. Corporate issues denominated in foreign 
currencies were almost three times the level of 1967 but considerably lower 
than in 1966. 
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i ithin the market 

There was a considerable change in the flow of funds wit 
between the first and second halves of 1968. The net new issue of marketable 
bonds in Canadian dollars in the second half of 1968 was about $570 million 
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higher than in the first half. Taking into account a swing between the two. 


halves of the year of almost $1.1 billion in Canada Savings Bonds outstanding, 
which was much larger than the normal seasonal change, the issue of bonds 
(including the new series of Canada Savings Bonds) in the domestic market 
reached approximately $2 billion in the second half of the year. 


The chartered banks were again a major source of funds during the year, 
taking up approximately $1.1 billion of the new bonds offered, an increase 
of 25 per cent over the relatively high level of 1967. Of this amount, $936 million 
represented an increase in holdings of Government of Canada bonds (of which 
about $400 million were Treasury Bills) compared with an increase of $744 


million in 1967. The Bank of Canada purchased a net amount of $136 million ~ 


in the year as a whole. 


A very large proportion of the federal government’s domestic financing 
needs during this period, which as noted above were met in large part by the 
chartered banks, was a consequence of the purchases of foreign exchange by 
the Exchange Fund. Many Canadian borrowers found it more advantageous 
during this period to raise funds outside Canada than in Canadian financial 
markets. The net inflow of capital, of which this borrowing was a part, ex- 
ceeded the Canadian current account deficit. The excess of foreign exchange 
had to be purchased and held by the Exchange Fund. In order to purchase this 
foreign exchange, the Fund required advances of Canadian dollars from the 
Minister of Finance, thereby increasing the financial requirements of the federal 
government. In the circumstances, the transfer of borrowing activity outside 
Canada by entities other than the federal government did not result in an 
equivalent reduction in the total pressure of demand for funds in the Canadian 
capital market. The series of transactions had the effect of transferring the 
necessity to borrow in Canada from other borrowers to the federal govern- 
ment. The Canadian funds which the borrowers needed and which in other 
circumstances might have been supplied by a variety of financial intermediaries 
were supplied in large part by the chartered banks. Their purchases of obliga- 
tions of the Government of Canada provided the Exchange Fund with Canadian 
dollars which it supplied to Canadian borrowers other than the federal govern- 
ment in exchange for the foreign currency they had borrowed outside Canada. 


Net new purchases of bonds in 1968 by non-bank residents, at $1.4 billion, 
including Canada Savings Bonds, represented a significantly smaller amount 
of new issues than in the previous several years, and the lowest proportion 
for many years of total financing in the bond market. On the other hand, pur- 
chasers of foreign-pay bonds financed over one-third of the increase in out- 
standing marketable bonds. 


Federal government debt operations 


The federal government began the 1968-69 fiscal year with relatively large 
Canadian dollar cash balances of $997 million. To a considerable extent this 
represented Canadian dollar proceeds from the sale of foreign exchange during 
the exchange crisis in the latter part of the previous fiscal year, and provided 
the government with some flexibility in the timing of market financing in the 
early months of 1968. The renewed strength of the Canadian dollar and the 
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eplenishment of foreign exchange reserves between mid-March and the end of _ 


August, as noted, involved large cash outlays of Canadian dollars as foreign 
_ exchange was repurchased on a large scale. In fiscal year 1967-68, foreign ex- 
change transactions provided cash receipts in a net amount of $812 million; 


in 1968-69 they required a cash outlay estimated at $1,048 million. 


TABLE 8 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA CASH REQUIREMENTS AND SOURCES OF 
FINANCING 


(by fiscal years) 


1967-68 1968-69* 
(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Requirements 


BOER een fosidla a2 «'e oe wale 4 aie Fh fase a 0 Rt gel pd nS Bee ee 795 566 
Non-budgetary excluding all foreign exchange transactions............ 606 325 
BOLO itis oss 0's ticleialeiyg 26 aa aiilays’ oie wierd ak fio Po Re 1,401 891 
Foreign exchange transactions cash requirements (+) or receipts (—) —812 +1,048 
renallccash TOG UITEMENUS W.¥. usa osslalecaldhics ware cin elatePhn e Gi iMhoaer een ese 589 1,939 
Sources of Finance 
Market bonds“) 
KG HOSSINE W. ISSUE sicle ol titeie: «ative 5) ae eas WS de ep SUSE haat er ree 2,235 2,344 
ERO UITEINOTICG Ge ic) asc Saverole chats sow a esos aes Po coleg od ee Peeayreee oer apete cones 1, 885 1,341 
BENT otis oe score el che stakG aE coh eda ch cas ahe Parag titer advo’ o/(Si50 CHEE ore SIGUA IS aati Rea 350 1,003 
(few hichi foreign Pay.) a.:.csdine nalenactves) eitte «2 erm enemet a reheat eer (—205) (282) 
JSeancurin? 1S Ep UB See Rene ca tae once SRP OaPUE RnR icin AO wi Sieh oho ia 170 360 
AG HAC AN SAV INS ESON CS fo this Sins sisss xyes cide eienehek ole eke eu erat Rte eatin 80 72 
iNGnemanketable and other)... suse aeelaiele «nace chabeiehaneie suave eet 190 88 
BUR Ge Lee eh ata Mencia IEE oie GRIN ccs GUM 5 Subths (ate -6te Aas cat ane Ve ee 790 1,523 
Changes in Receiver General bank balances.............0:e see eeee ee ees 201 —416 


MCNR included under non-budgetary. oY. : 
Includes UIC and CPP bonds, Securities Investment Account and securities held for retirement of 


unmatured debt. 
*Preliminary 


Other major factors affecting the magnitude and timing of market debt 
operations in the current fiscal year were the heavy net redemptions of Canada 
Savings Bonds up until October and the larger budgetary requirements which 


became apparent after mid-1968. 


The federal government, along with other Canadian borrowers, was con- 
fronted with a reluctance on the part of investors to commit investment funds 
in long-term bonds. Hence, high yields and short maturities were necessary on 
new issues to attract buyers, resulting in an increase in debt charges and a short- 
ening of the average term to maturity of the outstanding debt. The budgetary 
provision to meet debt charges in fiscal year 1967-68 amounted to $1.3 billion; 
in 1968-69 it amounted to $1.5 billion. As at January 1969, the average term to 
maturity of the government’s outstanding direct and guaranteed securities 
had shortened by eight months from the beginning of 1968 and stood at 6 years 
3 months. The following paragraphs trace the main features of the government's 


debt programme through the fiscal year 1968-69. 
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The first refunding of the past fiscal year, which was offered in mid-March - 
for delivery on April 1st, occurred immediately following the height of the — 
foreign exchange crisis, when interest rates were at very high levels and Bank 
Rate stood at 74 per cent. This issue comprised $275 million of bonds having 
maturities of 1 year and 5 years; the latter maturity offered the first 7 per cent 
coupon on a federal government issue and was priced to yield 7.30 per cent. — 
Although no new money was raised, $100 million of bonds maturing later in © 
1968 were pre-refunded at this time. On May 15, $56 million of CNR bonds ~ 


were redeemed for cash out of government balances. 


To assist the replenishment of foreign exchange reserves without drawing 
down Canadian cash balances, the government floated in May a $68 million 
Canadian equivalent Deutsche Mark loan in the Eurobond market, and placeda _ 
$108 million equivalent Italian lire loan directly with the Italian Exchange Office. _ 
In June a loan for the equivalent of $108 million, subject to delayed delivery 
contracts, was issued in the United States. 


As prevailing high levels of interest rates presented Canada Savings Bonds 
holders with relatively attractive alternatives, unusually large net redemptions 
occurred in the first half of the year. This, combined with re-purchases of foreign 
exchange after mid-March and the fact that some $700 million of the 1959 ~ 
series of Canada Savings Bonds were scheduled to mature in November 1968, — 
posed special debt management problems. In- May a Special Replacement 
Series of Canada Savings Bonds was offered to refund in advance the 1959 — 
series. The new series was offered initially to holders of the 1959 series in exchange 
for the maturing bonds; subsequently it was offered for cash during a limited 
period. The issue was a success and was terminated on May 23, with total 
sales amounting to $850 million, of which $538 million represented a refunding 
of the 1959 series. The new bonds offered the investor a compound interest 
feature, which would double his money in 10 years and 5 months, and a record 
high annual average yield of 6.88 per cent if held to maturity. 


The bond market in Canada, following similar developments in the United 
States, improved considerably in price and tone during the summer months. 
In view of the continuing cash requirements, including the need to meet net 
redemptions of Canada Savings Bonds, a refunding on June 15 raised $105 
million in new cash, a further $150 million was provided by a special 364-day 
Treasury Bill issue on June 28, and $300 million was raised in a cash offering 
on August 1. The issue in August stimulated considerable interest in the market | 
and, in addition to the new cash raised, the government pre-refunded $100 
million of bonds maturing later in the year. 


As noted, the tight credit conditions which prevailed during the period of 
recovery from the exchange crisis were relaxed to some extent during the summer 
months. Chartered bank holdings of government bonds, which had remained — 
relatively level in the first half, rose sharply during the second half of 1968, 
making possible the success of the government’s market financing from June to 
the end of 1968, at a time when foreign exchange reserves were being rebuilt. 
The October 1 refunding provided also an opportunity to raise $275 million in 
new cash, and for the first time since April 1, 1967, a long-term bond was inclu- 
ded in the offering. 
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In view of the large cash requirements of the government and the difficult 


conditions of the bond market, the regular Canada Savings Bonds campaign 


~ 


\ 


beginning in October was particularly significant. The terms of the new series, 
which had to be set in August, reflecting the prevailing high yields of competitive 
investments, were the most favourable ever offered on a regular issue. The 
new bonds offered an annual average yield of 6.75 per cent if held to maturity, 
and a compound interest feature which would permit an investor to realize 


_ two and one half times his original investment in 14 years. Net sales of Canada 


Savings Bonds during the campaign period to the end of November 1968 
amounted to $891 million compared with $637 million in the same period of the 
1967 campaign. Because of the unusually high level of redemptions in the earlier 
part of the year, the value of Canada Savings Bonds outstanding at the end of 
the fiscal year 1968-69 was virtually unchanged from the previous year-end. 


In the last few months of 1968 interest rates in both Canada and the United 
States moved sharply upward again as monetary conditions tightened. On 
November 29, $50 million of the $125 million special 364-day Treasury Bills 
maturing on this date was refunded, to keep to a minimum pressure on a deterio- 
rating capital market while maintaining adequate working levels of government 
cash balances. Net new issues of Treasury Bills (including the use of one-year 
Treasury Bills) totalled $360 million, and constituted a particularly significant | 
means of financing in the fiscal year, reflecting the liquidity preference of the 
market and the difficulties of longer-term financing. At the time of the December 
15 refunding, the Minister of Finance stated that he considered it prudent to 
raise $50 million in new money in view of recent foreign exchange purchases, 
and announced a $100 million advance refunding of bonds maturing in July 
1969 to assist in debt management operations in the early part of the next fiscal 
year. It did not prove necessary to have another bond issue in the fiscal year 


1968-69. 


Housing finance 

The financing of housing construction last year overcame investors’ general 
resistance to long-term fixed income securities by means of high rates on mort- 
gages. The investment of private capital in mortgages increased substantially 
in 1968, and despite an appreciable decline in direct loans by CMHC, housing 
starts were 20 per cent higher than in 1967, rising to 197,000 units from 164,000 
units. The recovery of the housing sector in 1968 was due largely to two factors. 
One was the change in the Bank Act in 1967, allowing the purchase of conven- 
tional mortgages by chartered banks. T he second was the decision, in the fourth 


‘quarter of 1967, to modify the formula used to calculate the ceiling on loans 


insured under the National Housing Act. In September 1967, the Government 
decided to fix the maximum rate for NHA insured loans at 2% per cent above 
the average yield on long-term Government of Canada bonds calculated to the 
nearest 3 of 1 per cent, the widest yield permitted under the National Housing 


Act. (Since November 1966, a spread of 14 per cent, calculated to the nearest 


2 per cent, had been used). This new flexibility in the rate succeeded in attracting 


large sources of private funds for investment in housing mortgages, and in easing 
somewhat the extent of government direct financing of housing construction. 
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CHART 25 


MORTGAGE RATES AND BOND YIELDS 
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*Average of prime conventional mortgage interest rates. ‘ 


** Average N.H.A. interest rate on home-ownership loans by approved lenders. Up to and including 
Sept. 1967, this rate was generally the same as the maximum on N.H.A. insured loans. 


***Month-end arithmetic average of forty municipal, provincial, public utility and industrial bonds, 
as compiled by McLeod, Young, Weir and Co., Ltd. 
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In 1968 total private lending, both conventional and NHA, increased by 27 

per cent to $2.7 billion. In the same period, CMHC approvals of direct loans 
for housing and associated purposes declined by $234 million to just over $500 
million. 

The activity of the private lending institutions brought about an unpre- 
cedented increase of 39.2 per cent in the construction of multiple rental dwellings. 
Two major factors influenced this concentration of investment, in addition 
to the high occupancy rate and heavy demand for such accommodation. In 
February last year, the ceiling per unit for NHA insured loans on multiple unit 
housing was increased from $12,000 to $18,000, and, in the case of a rental loan 
made to a corporate borrower, the possible lock-in period was extended to within 
10 years of the term of the loan, which can be as long as 35 years. The increase 
in construction starts of single family or semi-detached dwellings for the whole 
of 1968 was 3.6 per cent. 


The expectation of continued inflation made itself felt in the application 
of various mortgage techniques. For example, an increasing number of mort- 
gage loans for large projects were combined with a direct equity participation, 
an indication of the caution which existed despite the wide spread between 
the rate of interest payable on mortgages and that on long-term Government 
of Canada bonds. Other developments made it possible for investors to parti- 
cipate in the mortgage market by purchasing shares in companies specializing 
_ in the financing of large construction projects or by buying blocks of mortgages 
of a specified maturity and yield. 


While all major financial institutions increased their holdings of mort- 
gages in 1968, as shown in reference tables 72 to 78, the rate of increase varied 
considerably among different institutions. The value of gross NHA insured 
loans approved by the banks almost tripled compared with 1967, and trust, 
loan and insurance companies as a group almost doubled their insured loans. 
NHA insured loans provided by all approved lenders in 1968 increased by 125 
per cent in gross number of loans and by 135 per cent in value over 1967, and 
were made, on average, somewhat below the NHA interest rate ceiling. Con- 
ventional loans, which increased by one-third in value, provided a bit more 
than one-half of the new residential mortgage funds made available by private 
lenders. These developments are summarized in reference table 70. 


Financial flows and financial institutions 


The judgment and decisions of financial institutions, as collectors of savings, 
and of large investors, are important factors in the allocation of resources through- 
out the economy. The role of financial institutions in total credit flows, and 
the relative position of each group of institutions within the total financial 
structure, depend on the legal framework within which they operate, their 
own efficiency and enterprise, and, most significantly, on the preference of 
the investing public for various forms of liabilities offered by each group or 
institution and the willingness or ability of the institution to meet these prefer- 


ences. 
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ASSETS OF SELECTED FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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* Canadian assets of federally-registered life insurance companies physically held in Canada. 


Others includes all assets of both federal and provincial fire and casvalty companies in respect 
of business in. Canada. 


** Includes foreign currency assets net of foreign currency liabilities 
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’ Say Three readily discernable factors affected the relative growth of financial 
institutions in 1968. First, most institutions were continuing to adjust to the 
‘new competitive forces introduced by the revised Bank Act which became law 
in May (1967. Secondly, in an effort to increase earnings and improve their 
competitive position, many institutions accelerated their investment in com- 
mon stocks, both foreign and domestic. And finally, as observed earlier, the 
continuing inflationary psychology made investors and financial intermediaries 
‘reluctant to commit funds to long-term bonds, preferring instead shorter- 
term investments, real estate, and common stocks. The impact of these in- 
-vestors’ preferences on borrowers in Canada is indicated in reference table 71. 


| Total assets of the major financial institutions grew by an estimated $7.4 
billion or 12 per cent in 1968, compared with 10 per cent or $6.8 billion in 1967 
(see Chart 26). Almost half of the increase accrued to the chartered banks. 
The banks were able to achieve this large increase by bidding aggressively for 
| savings and time deposits of individuals, which increased by 15.8 per cent, and 
for non-personal term deposits by large institutional depositors, which increased 
by 20.3 per cent over the 1967 levels. At the beginning of 1968, interest of 5 
per cent was paid on non-chequable personal notice deposits and 52 per cent 
for large blocks of short-term funds. In late March 1969, these deposit rates had 
‘increased to 53 per cent and over 7 per cent respectively. 


Large quarterly fluctuations occurred in the growth rate of the chartered 
banks’ deposits, in response to changing market and credit conditions (see 
reference table 72). Non-personal term and notice deposits decreased slightly 
during the exchange crisis of the first quarter, when borrowings by business 
in the capital markets was restrained and an outflow of short-term capital 
occurred. These forms of bank deposit increased in the second and third quarters, 
‘as monetary conditions eased in anticipation of a slowing down in economic 
‘activity and businesses rebuilt their liquid positions, which had fallen to rela- 
tively low levels. The trend in non-personal term deposits was reversed as 
monetary conditions tightened again towards year end. 


Personal non-chequable savings and term deposits increased dramatically, 
especially in the first half of the year. In part the increase was due to the suc- 
cessful efforts of the banks in encouraging individuals to transfer their deposits 
from chequable into non-chequable savings accounts where, since February 
1968, the cash reserve requirement has been reduced to 4 per cent, compared 
to 12 per cent on demand deposits. In addition, proceeds from encashments 
of Canada Savings Bonds, to some extent, were deposited in these savings 


accounts. 


As a result of this large inflow into savings and term deposits, the banks 
were able to increase their investments and loans in almost all major asset 
groups. The largest increases in 1968 occurred in Government of Canada secur 
ities ($946 million), personal loans ($738 million), business loans ($649 million) 
and loans to grain dealers ($294 million). Quarterly changes in business loans 
were significant. A large increase occurred during the exchange crisis early 
in the year, when bond financing by businesses was difficult, and less than 
usual reliance was placed on loans and investments from parent companies 
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abroad. With the easing of market conditions in early summer business loans 
declined, to increase again in the latter part of the year as borrowing conditions © 


in the bond market again became increasingly difficult. 


Trust company liabilities grew by 13.2 per cent in 1968, a higher rate than 


in the two previous years but substantially below the 21.3 per cent average in ~ 


1962-65. Most of the increase in term deposits and certificates, their major source 


of funds, occurred in the third quarter. Their demand and savings deposits | 


declined slightly in the first half, but the flow was reversed during the second 
half of the year. During the fourth quarter, the net increase of $54 million in 
demand and savings deposits was the largest since mid-1965. 


Investments in mortgages continued to be the major outlet for trust com- 
panies’ funds; 65 per cent of their net increase in assets represented increased 
holdings of mortgages. Significant gains occurred in the second and third quarters, 


reflecting the large number of mortgage approvals which followed the establish- 7 


ment of the more flexible NHA rate in late 1967. The large increase in their 
holdings of finance paper, commercial notes and other short-term assets in the 
third and fourth quarters reflected a general disposition on the part of investors 
to remain liquid, and possibly to some extent the expectation that yields on 
mortgages, their major long-term investment, would increase in early 1969. 
The maximum rate on NHA insured mortgages moved to 92 per cent from 
# per cent at the end of the fourth quarter. 


Total major assets of mortgage loan companies increased by about $157 
million or 6.4 per cent in 1968, compared with a growth of 8 per cent in 1967. 
Mortgage loans rose by more than the increase in total assets, as holdings of 


government bonds and bills were run down. During 1968, these companies did - 


not attract funds to debentures and term deposits on a large scale.’ Whereas 
these sources of funds had increased by 11.2 per cent in 1967, their increase 
in 1968 totalled only 6.1 per cent. The slower growth in this form of liability 
was only partially offset by a more rapid increase in demand and savings deposits, 
resulting in the slower rate of asset growth between 1967 and 1968. 


The increased preference by Canadians for equities as a hedge against 
inflation was reflected in the total net sales of $316 million in mutual fund shares 
during 1968, more than twice the 1967 level. The largest increases’ occurred 
in the second and fourth quarters, responding to sharp gains in North American 


stock prices. During this period mutual funds increased their holdings of common — 


and preferred stock by $450 million. Their purchases of foreign assets, mainly — 


U.S. equities, continued unabated throughout the year. During the first and 
third quarters, the mutual funds placed all their net increase in funds into foreign 
equities, and in addition sold part of their holdings of Canadian equities for 
investment in foreign equities. At mid-year, notwithstanding the incentives 


under present tax legislation to hold domestic equities, the industry’s holdings — 


of foreign equities surpassed for the first time their holdings of Canadian equities. 


The Canadian investment transactions of 16 life insurance companies, 
whose assets represent about 80 per cent of total life insurance assets held in 
Canada, totalled $623 million in 1968 compared with $579 million the previous 
year. Mortgage investments totalled $332 million, nearly 15 per cent above the 


967 level, the increase being heavily concentrated in the second half of the year. 
Purchases of corporate and institutional bonds were down substantially from 
1967. For the fourth successive year these companies reduced their holdings of 
municipal bonds, the reduction of $19 million occurring mainly in the fourth 
quarter. Net purchases of provincial bonds were relatively high during most of 
1968, especially during the first and third quarters. Substantial purchases of 
Canadian common and preferred stocks were made in the third quarter and, 
during December, net purchases of $20 million represented 56 per cent of the 
total net new investments in that month, bringing the total for the year to about 
$100 million or 16 per cent of net new investments. This movement into stocks 
reflected, in part, a reaction to the new tax proposals affecting insurance compa- 
nies announced in last October’s Budget, and also the introduction by some 
companies earlier in the year of variable income annuities and similar plans which 
are largely based on equity investments offering the contractual investor greater 
protection against inflation. 


Assets of trusteed pension funds increased by approximately 11.5 per cent 
during 1968. Preliminary indications are that the pension funds as a group 
continued to invest a growing proportion of their funds in equities and less in 
government and corporate bonds. It also appears that the percentage of total 
assets invested in mortgages in 1968 increased slightly, a reversal of a downward 
movement which began in 1966. 


Total assets of the sales finance and consumer loan companies grew by 
an estimated $427 million, or 9.5 per cent, in 1968, compared with 3 per cent 
in 1967 and 15 per cent per year in the 1962-65 period. Because of the demand 

by other sectors of the economy for liquid assets, these companies were able 
to increase their net outstanding demand and short-term notes by $344 million, 
with all of the increase occurring in the first half of 1968. On the other hand, 
the increase in long-term debt outstanding totalled only $60 million compared 
_with $111 million in the previous year. 


Consumer credit extended by these companies continued to be their major 
outlet for investment, increasing by $229 million in 1968, or at the same per 
| cent rate as the increase in total assets. Their share of all consumer lending 
| continued to decline. Total consumer credit increased by 14.4 per cent in 1968, 
bringing the total outstanding at year-end to approximately $9,525 million. 
The major competition for consumer credit came from the chartered banks 

which accounted for over 65 per cent of the $1.2 billion increase in 1968. At 
the end of 1968, the sales finance and consumer loan companies held about 
28 per cent of consumer credit outstanding compared with 32 per cent in 1964. 
_ The chartered banks held 39 per cent at the end of 1968 compared with 30 per 
cent in 1964. 


Also affecting the investment decisions of financial institutions during 
1968 were the guidelines issued by the Minister of Finance on their foreign 
currency operations. As mentioned earlier, a factor in the run on the Canadian 
dollar in the first part of 1968 was concern about the impact on Canada of man- 
‘datory restraint placed by the U.S. authorities on foreign direct investments 
abroad by U.S. companies. As noted, on March 7, 1968, in the exchange of letters 
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between the Minister of Finance and the Secretary of the Treasury, Canada 
received an exemption from all U.S. balance of payments measures admin- 
istered by the Department of Commerce and the Federal Reserve Board. In 
response, Canada undertook to ensure that this exemption would not result. 
in Canada being used as a “pass through” by which the purpose of the U.S. 
balance of payments measures would be frustrated. In order to implement this F 
undertaking, the Minister of Finance announced two sets of guidelines for 
financial institutions: the first, on May 3, for chartered banks and the second, | 
on July 24, for non-bank financial institutions. In essence, the guidelines asked | 
financial institutions not to increase their foreign currency assets abroad unless 
such an increase was accompanied by an equal or greater increase in foreign 
currency liabilities abroad. The financial institutions, recognizing the impor- — 
tance to Canada of unrestricted access to the U.S. capital markets, have co-— 
operated with the Minister’s request. In addition, in September 1968, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce announced some voluntary guidelines re- — 
specting investment abroad by Canadian non-financial institutions, designed — 
to ensure that these investments outside Canada and the United States will be 
compatible with Canada’s unrestricted access to the U.S. capital market. 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Foreign developments 


Economic activity in those countries which are important outlets for 
Canadian exports advanced substantially in 1968, despite uncertainties arising 
from international financial difficulties. In the major industrial countries of © 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, other than — 
the United States, expectations are that the increase in activity in 1969 will | 
be similar to that achieved in 1968. 


Germany’s domestic activity has acquired considerable momentum. It — 
is expected that the increase in real output in 1969 could be about 5 per cent. © 
In Italy, demand appears to have strengthened in the last half of 1968 and — 
it is expected that real output may increase by more than 5 per cent in 1969. 
Prospects in France are somewhat less clear, but it is expected that the in- — 
crease in real output will be considerably above that achieved in 1968, when — 
disturbances in May and June seriously affected output. 


In the United Kingdom, the primary objective of diverting resources toward 
improvement of the balance of payments, through policies of restraint, should 
impose some constraint on the ability of the United Kingdom to expand domestic — 
demand at the rate recorded in 1968. In Japan, the growth in real GNP in 
1969 may fall short of the 11 per cent rate of 1968, but it will nevertheless be 
strong. In sum, the OECD countries apart from the United States are expected 
to increase their real output in 1969 by more than 5 per cent, about the same ~ 
as that achieved in 1968. 
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In the United States, Canada’s major export market, the economic outlook 

during 1969 will depend on the economy’s response to restraints imposed by 

the authorities to contain the inflationary conditions which have been strong 

over the past year. It seems likely that monetary policy will be restrictive 

enough to ensure that the increase in total output will be less than that experi- 

enced during 1968, when during conditions of overheating real output grew 
by about 5 per cent and prices rose by about 4 per cent. 


Most observers had expected that the fiscal measures of June 1968 would 
result in a marked slowing-down in economic activity late in 1968 and early 
in 1969. In the event, the deceleration has been slow in developing, and some 
indicators of spending intentions in 1969 suggest further substantial strength. 
In the face of these developments, the U.S. authorities have intensified monetary 
restraints. The President has requested Congress to extend the temporary tax 
surcharges due to expire June 30 and to repeal the investment tax credit, and 
has sought further to reduce budgetary expenditures in the coming fiscal year. | 


The policy objectives of the U.S. Administration of restraining the excessive 
expansion of the economy and reducing inflationary pressures require the flexible 
but determined use of fiscal and monetary instruments. Until the effects: of 
these policies can be clearly assessed, no precise judgment can be made, as to 
demand developments during the rest of this year. Nevertheless, it is expected 
that Canadian exports to the United States, while increasing less than in the 
exceptional year of 1968, will still record a substantial increase this year. 


The Canadian outlook 


The Canadian economy will therefore operate within the context of sustained 
demand for its export products in 1969. Some of the special factors of last year, 
including strikes and the threat of strikes in the United States, cannot be assumed 
to recur. On the other hand, continued though more moderate growth in that 
country will be reflected in additional demand for lumber, newsprint, mineral 
products, automotive products and many other items. Added to the growth 
which is likely to occur in overseas exports, including shipments of a growing 
variety of products to Japan, this generally strong picture should result in a 
rate of overall advance which could be one-half of that recorded last year, 
depending on developments in the United States as the year progresses. 


Private and public investment will show more strength in 1969 than in 
1968, as indicated in the Private and Public Investment Survey. The private 
sector, hesitant since the peak year of 1966, is expected to move forward firmly, 
with machinery and equipment investment swinging from a slight declining 
trend back to a sizeable advance. Private construction, for both residential and 
non-residential purposes, will again advance. Public investment by governments 
and institutions (including hospitals, schools and universities) is expected to 
increase at about the same rate as last year. In total, the survey implied an 
increase in new capital expenditures of nearly 9 per cent. 
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In 1968, business inventories, which were low in relation to economic activity, 


began to rise as the economy expanded. It is expected that a further modest 
build-up will occur this year. 


In the personal sector, higher levels of employment and earnings are ex- 
pected to result in increases in consumer spending much in line with those of the 
past few years. Despite substantial increases in personal direct taxes, levels 
of disposable income remain high, and rates of personal saving, which are still 
high by historical standards, would allow for continued gains in personal ex- 
penditures. Direct purchases of goods and services by governments, while being 
restrained, are nevertheless expected to increase in real terms. As noted on an 
earlier page, population growth, urbanization and price considerations represent 
a built-in growth factor in the government sector. 


The outlook for the farm sector appears mixed. Farm cash receipts from 
sale of wheat will probably be lower than last year, but receipts from other 
grains are expected to be higher. There is a record level of grain inventories 
on hand, both on the farms and in commercial channels. Livestock markets 
remain strong, so that income from this source in both east and west should 
be well maintained. Income from dairy products will probably change little 
in the year. A possible stronger demand for poultry meat and eggs could provide 
income from this source at least equal to that of 1968. 


In total, demand growth, including domestic and external, could well 
be at least as strong as in 1968. Some of this increased demand will likely be 
met by imports, especially in the area of investment goods. As noted above, 
the growth rate of the U.S. economy is expected to be less than that of last 
year, and the very large increase in Canadian exports to that country is not 
expected to be repeated. Accordingly, it might reasonably be supposed that 
the deficit on international current account will increase somewhat over the 
exceptionally low figure achieved last year. 


Last year, real output grew by nearly 5 per cent, about in line with the 
underlying capacity of the economy to grow. Productivity growth per man- 
year, as noted earlier, was substantially above recent experience, and employ- 
ment growth, while also substantial, did not keep up with the continued rapid 
increase in the labour force. One cannot count on a repetition of this sharp 
increase in non-farm productivity, and the employment growth in 1969 should 
be above that achieved last year. Evidence in the early months of 1969 points 
in this direction. The increase in the labour force is expected to continue at 
least at the rate recorded in 1968. On balance, the reduction in the unemploy- 
ment rate for the year as a whole is not likely to be substantial, although it 
should be noted that there has been a considerable decline from the summer 
of 1968 to the early months of this year. 


Total labour income, partly reflecting the accelerated growth of employ- 
ment, may be expected to grow at about the rates achieved in recent years. 
The sharp advance in corporation profits recorded last year is unlikely to be 
repeated, although continued increases are expected. Costs, including both 
wage-costs and non-wage-costs per unit of output, are expected to advance 
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gains. At a time of continued substantial growth in total demand both at home 
and abroad, cost increases of this nature may more easily be passed on in the © 
form of rising prices, and a continuation of rising prices this year must be an- | 
ticipated, though hopefully at a gradually diminishing rate. 


The outlook for prices is conditioned by a number of offsetting factors. — 
With the persistence of inflationary expectations, the expected growth in demand, 
and the additional problems posed by more rapid growth in some regions, especi- 
ally in Ontario, conditions exist in which price increases in some sectors are 
likely to occur. Additional price pressures may permeate the economy from 
abroad. In the United States, much will depend upon the success of the fiscal 
and monetary policies directed toward price restraint. Offsetting these factors 
to some extent will be a further move to surplus of the government sector as 
a whole in Canada, on a national accounts basis, and including the Canada 
and Quebec pension plan net receipts. A small reduction in the rate of price 
inflation is possible this year. This will be achieved only if the United States. 
succeeds in curbing its rate of increase, if there is responsible action by Canadians 
whose market actions and collective bargaining have important effects on — 
prices and costs in Canada, and if governments in Canada continue restraining ~ 
the growth in their expenditures. 


? 


Conclusions 


The prospects are favourable for a growth in GNP at least equal to that 
of 1968. While price changes will still be significant, the growth in real output _ 
should equal or exceed that of last year. The unemployment rate should aver- 
age a bit below that of 1968 and employment will move up faster than in that 
year. 


The Canadian economy should have a more balanced expansion in 1969 
than last year, as between the various kinds of expenditures. Similar rates 
of increase expected in public and private investment, and for construction - 
outlays and purchases of equipment, represent a return to more normal con- 
ditions after the readjustments of 1967 and 1968. There should be an improved 
balance as between industrial sectors; notably, expected investment in manu- 
facturing should be in a better relationship with other sectors. Also of importance 
in terms of balance is the anticipated moderation of the rate of growth in the 
export sector while investment activity moves ahead. A higher level of housing 
construction should meet more of the shortage of accommodation. However, © 
important problems remain. As noted, price increases are still higher than — 
desirable. As amongst the various geographic regions, pressure on resources 
could be strong in Ontario while in the eastern part of Canada unemployment 
and lower levels of income remain matters of major concern. Problems in the 


farm sector are aggravated by high levels of grain inventories both at home 
and abroad. 


The increased demand for investment, as represented by rising require- 
ments for housing, business investment and inventories, is expected to be met 
from increased saving in the business sector, some increase of the current ac- 
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RereRENce TABLE 1 
DEMOGRAPHIC DEVELOPMENTS 
1947 to 1968 


Population 


Years Population ‘ : Natural | Immigra- 
and fa of ae hae h Rate of tion 
Quarters June 14) Ate Be Increase Rate 
(Thousands (Per thousand of population) | (Per cent) 
of persons) 
12, 888 28.9 9.4 19.5 5.0 
13, 167 27.3 9.3 18.0 9.5 
13, 447 27.3 9.3 18.0 Tl 
13,712 27.1 9,1 18.0 5.4 
14,009 27.2 9.0 18.2 13.8 
14, 459 27.9 8.7 19.2 11.3 
14, 845 28.1 8.6 19.5 11.4 
15, 287 28.5 8.2 20.3 10.1 
15,698 28.2 8.2 20.0 7.0 
16,081 28.0 8.2 19.8 10.3 
16,610 28.2 8.2 20.0 17.0 
17,080 27.5 7.9 19.6 7.3 
17,483 27.4 8.0 19.4 6.1 
17,870 26.8 7.8 19.0 5.8 
18,238 26,1 Tat 18.4 3.9 
18,583 25.3 thant 17.6 4.0 
18,931 24.6 7.8 16.8 4.9 
19,290 23.5 7.6 15.9 5.9 
19,644 21.3 7.6 1357 7.5 
20,015 19.4 7.5 11.9 9.7 
20,405 18.2 7.4 10.8 10.9 
20,744 17.7 7.4 10.3 8.9 
(Expressed at annual rates) 

19, 857 19.3 7.6 11.7 6.2 
19,939 20.5 7.6 2.8 Al 
20,050 19.8 7.2 12.6 eZ, 
20,158 18.1 7.3 10.7 10.0 
20,252 18.2 7.5 10.7 8.7 
20,334 19.1 7.3 11.8 12.8 
20,441 18.4 7.2 11.2 12.8 
20,548 16.9 7.4 9.5 9.4 
20,630 17.1 8.1 8.9 6.9 
20,700 18.0 ea 10.8 9.6 
20,772 18.5 (eat 11.4 9.8 
20, 857 Died rea 10.0 9.2 


Quarterly figures are the estimates for the months of January, April, July and October. 
n. a.=not available 
Source: DBS Vital Statistics, Annual, Cat. 84-201, Monthly, Cat. 84-001. 


DBS Estimates of Families in Canada, Annual, Cat. 91-204. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 2 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
1947 to 1968 
Personal Value 

Expenditure Government Business of E t I Gross 
pear on Espenanture Gross Physical ToL ; Bae: ag Residual National 
an Consumer Bonds Fixed Change Goods Goods Error Expendi- 
Quarters ey anal ie Capital in and and E i t ea 

an . ormation @) I i ; ; stimate arke 

a eae. Services rmation | Pestle Services Services Prites 

a ; (Millions of dollars) 
9,090 1,541 2,085 403 3,640 —3, 621 ve 
10,085 1,797 21619 113 4/050 —3,633 89 15° 100 
10,923 2,127 3,032 49 4,021 —3, 853 44 16,343 
12,026 2,344 3,348 550 4,183 —4, 513 68 18 
13, 460 Oy oid 3,959 914 5,089 —5,613 90 Sti 
14,781 4,279 4,481 512 5,573 —5,400 —201 23,995 
15,592 4,432 4,998 583 5, 400 —5, 843 —142 25,020 
16,175 4,461 4,779 —130 5,147 —5,574 13 24,871 
17,389 4,792 5,210 311 5,764 —6, 443 109 27,132 
18, 833 5,386 6,774 1,084 6,365 —7,715 —142 30, Bae 
20,072 5,722 7,385, 231 6,391 —7,813 —29 31,909 
21,245 6,180 6,975 —322 6,340 —7, 423 —101 32,894 
22,591 6, 490 6, 894 357 6, 683 —8,131 31 34,915 
23, 540 6, 769 6, 692 410 7,008 —8,172 40 36, 287 
24, 466 7, 236 6, 635 30 7,631 —8,542 15 37,471 
25, 926 Feely 6, 960 532 8, 259 —9,082 263 40,575 
27, 487 8,075 7,591 535 9,111 —9,618 243 43, 424 
29,666 8, 654 9,103 386 10,578 —10,970, —24 47,393 
32,061 9,614 10,651 948 11,265 —12,400 64 52, 203 
34, 848 11, 286 12,493 940 13,128 —14,360 —231 58,104 
37,714 12,377 12,609 225 14,748 —15,415 —149 62,109 
40,916 13,329 | 12,753 660 16,735 —17,067 42 67,368 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

33, 956 10, 656 11,968 | 988 12,552 —13,524 —56 56,540 
34,116 10, 964 12,572 1,668 12,736 —13,944 —260 57, 852 
35,332 11,632 12,308 588 13, 456 —14,712 —176 58,428 
35, 988 41,892 13,124 516 13,768 —15, 260 — 432 59, 596 
36,444 11,860 13, 236 152 14, 520 —15,168 —112 60, 932 
37,388 12,672 13,068 148 14, 964 —15, 848 —244 62,148 
38,192 12,288 12,168 680 14,512 —15,380 —32 62,428 
38, 832 12,688 11,964 —80 14, 996 —15, 264 —208 62,928 
20 Goer or a. bh Oe OQ ae IES 39,872 12,840 12,632 468 16,156 —16, 628 —172 65, 168 
AS OGRA Re ace re 40, 164 13,112 12,516 384 16,736 —16,572 —12 66,328 
ohOAP ao de ae Ae ee 41,380 13,408 12,736 716 16,636 —17,132 80 67,824 
Jab eh oe 42, 248 13,956 13, 128 1,072 17,412 —17,936 272 70,152 


- @Includes private businesses and institutions, and publicly owned business enterprises. 
- (@)The book value of inventories is deflated to remove the effect of price changes and the derived ‘‘physical’”’ change is then 
ed at average prices of the current period to obtain the value of physical change. The difference between this value of physical 


shange and the change in book value is called the inventory valuation adjustment. 
_ Source: DBS The National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, Occasional, Cat. 13-502, Annual, Cat. 13 
13-001. 


-201, Quarterly, Cat. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 3 
CHANGES IN THE COMPONENTS OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
1947 to 1968 


Personal Government Business Value of Exports - Imports 
Years Expenditure | Expenditure Gross Physical of fe) 
and on Consumer} on Goods Fixed Change in Goods Goods 
Quarters Goods and and Capital Inven- and and 
Services Services Formation® | tories @)@) Services Services 
(Per cent change from previous period) 

1947... 13.2 —14,2 50.2 70 13.4 25.9 

OAS A i ccracwyaieleiaralete eica es 10.9 16.6 25.6 —290 11.3 0.3 

OAQW Rie ties cite cae e tees 8.3 18.4 15.8 —64 —0.7 6.1 

BOBO eee s,s sere chia o eats 10:1 10.2 10.4 501 4.0 Wed 

1951... 11.9 39.5 18.2 364 21.7 24.4 

NODES te Mischa ak be akon 9.8 30.8 12.4 —402 9.5 —3.8 

MOD OE Ate hahah Ale shyavasied 5.5 3.6 12.3 71 —3.1 8.2 

1 CONS OA RT tl are 3.7 0.7 —4,4 —713 —4,7 —4.6 

LODO cee seas grea 7.6 7.4 9.0 441 12.0 15.6 

1956.. 8.3 12.4 30.0 773 10.4 19.7 

BOG PMN eI cicieetctyaecss vipats 6.6 6.2 8.3 — 853 0.4 1.3 

OBR LEON a cetticss a siestace, 8 acne 5.8 8.0 —4.9 —553 —0.8 —5.0 

OB Oureate s/n ee MRR eda 6 6.3 5.0 —1,2 679 5.4 9.5 

ET OG QM ayes cots rie Sie teehee seas 4.2 4.3 —2.9 53 4.9 0.5 

OG Tee oak ee holt, we, firs 3.9 6.9 —0.9 —380 8.9 4.5 

D2, ASRS AED Gee 6.0 6.6 4.9 502 8.2 6.3 

1963.. 6.0 4.6 9.1 3 10.3 5.9 

LOB AE Bee Be eStats 7.9 Tez 19.9 —149 16.1 14.1 

1965.. 8.1 1 17.0 562 6.5 13.0 

1966... 8.7 17.4 Iu —8 16.5 15.8 

1967... 8.2 9.7 0.9 —715 12.3 7.3 

1968... 8.5 Leth 1,1 435 13.5 10.7 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

MOBO EM section oie 6 Mate anes 2.0 6.3 3.3 380 5.1 2.0 
1B ByeRo es 4 aie gems 0.5 2.9 5.0 680 1,5 3.1 
III... 3.6 6.1 —2.1 —1,080 6.7 5.5 
YA Boater De) eae 1.9 2.2 6.6 a: 253 3.7 

1967 I.... 1.3 —0.3 0.9 —364 5.5 —0.6 
The 2.6 6.8 -1.3 —4 ooL 4.5 
Ty, Aas Meee tee pycts 2.2 —3.0 —6.9 532 —3.0 —3.0 
oR a or 1.7 3.3 -1.7 —760 3.3 —0.8 

H968 "Ds. ..% 207 ie} 5.6 548 Hath 8.9 
If ian 0.7 2.1 —0.9 —84 3.6 —0.3 
1d Yee 3.0 2.3 1.8 332 —0.6 3.4 
Eid eS n ee reset sts 2.1 4.1 3.1 356 4.7 4.7 


@), @) See footnotes (1), (2) reference table 2. 
(8) Expressed in terms of absolute changes (millions of dollars) from the previous period. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 4 


GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN CONSTANT (1957) DOLLARS 


1947 to 1968 


Years 
and 
Quarters 


fr tata es eels) ode fa. she © v5 s)he < ov 8 


Ce i i ec) 
Pee e eee eet ete ee rte 


Cine Ww ry Wee ahs vt ee eree ee 


series. 
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Personal Govern- Business Value of Gross 
Expenditure ment Gross Exports Imports Physical Residual National 
no Expenditure Fixed of Goods of Goods Change Error Product in 
Consumer on Capital and and in of Constant 
Goods and | Goods and Forma- Services Services Inven- Estimate®) (1957) 
Services Services tion @) tories @) Dollars 
(Millions of dollars) yes) ee 
13,309 2,762 3,576 4,912 —4, 967 491 356 20,439 
13,047 2,839 3, 956 4,975 —4, 458 96 366 20,821 
13, 637 3,175 4,350 4,770 —4, 581 54 221 21,626 
14,542 3,349 4,543 4,743 —5,003 616 324 23,114 
14,759 4,188 4,736 5,193 —5, 568 932 291 24,531 
15,775 5, 250 5,146 5,751 —5,806 537 —139 26,514 
16, 658 5,251 5, 628 5, 702 —6, 263 648 —99 27,525 
17,044 5,098 5,340 5, 476 —5, 961 —237 —46 26,714 
18, 304 5,319 5, 682 5, 894 —6, 825 461 183 29,018 
19, 478 5, 664 7,014 6,333 —7,921 1,086 —146 31,508 
20,072 5,722 7,335 6,391 —7,813 231 —29 31,909 
20,707 6,113 6, 825 6,365 —7,313 —314 —99 32,284 
Sd 6,205 6, 562 6,610 —8,058 338 30 33, 398 
22,402 6, 268 6,231 6, 884 —8,020 397 38 34,200 
23,105 6, 562 6,125 7,379 —8, 132 29 13 35,081 
24,173 6,811 6, 254 7,747 —8,306 508 242 37,429 
25, 260 6. 848 6,618 8, 445 —8,550 510 221 39, 352 
26, 846 7, 113 re 606 9,610 —9, 632 354 —21 _ 41,876 
28,461 7,524 8, 530 10,098 —10, 838 938 55 44,768 
29, 902 8, 309 9, 688 11,382 —12,295 891 —186 47, 636 
31,326 8, 696 9,533 12, 563 —13,054 174 —-117 49,121 
32,740 8,792 9,361 14, 106 —14,127 545 34 61,451 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) i 
29,508 7,944 9,392 11,044 —11,684 1,000 —48 47,156 
29,296 8,164 9,732 11,124 —11,988 1,568 —208 47, 688 
30, 256 8, 504 9,436 11,532 —12,560 §32 —144 47, 556 
30, 548 8,624 9,972 11, 828 —12,948 464 —344 48,144 
30,784 8,356 9,980 12, 420 —12,892 116 —88 48,676 
31,232 9,012 9,920 12,760 —13, 432 100 —192 49,400 
31,496 8,572 9,244 12,328 —13,044 556 —24 49,128 
31,792 8,844 8,988 12,744 —12, 848 —76 —164 49, 280 
32, 296 8,588 9,448 13,648 —13,848 324 —128 50,328 
32,268 8,780 9,204 14,096 —13,740 328 —8 50, 928 
33, 032 8,740 9,300 14, 020. —14, 180 620 60 51,592 
33, 364 9,060 9, 492 14, 660 —14,740 908 212 52, 956 


- (4), @) See footnotes (1), (2) reference table 2. 
OVears 1947 to 1955 include an adjusting entry arising from the rebasing of the 1949 constant dollar series to a 1957 constant dollar 


Sourcs: DBS The National Accounts. 


Reference TaBie 5 


CHANGES IN THE COMPONENTS OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
IN CONSTANT (1957) DOLLARS 


1947 to 1968 


Personal Government 
Years Expenditure | Expenditure 
and on Consumer on 
Quarters Goods and Goods and 
Services Services 
NO ert Nae cel Reich ae 3.2 —19,4 
ah eae ee 
949... 4, 1 
BODO ee aaah See eo es 6.6 5.5 
GD meres bt Webi taniasreeveare 1,5 25.1 
1952.. 6.9 25.4 
1953... ae oe 
1954... 2.% 25 
ODOR Rear Sis Ree 7.4 4.3 
HOLSTON zoel Se aaa MIR ee 6.4 6.5 
TITY (lace hes UE ar ee 3.0 1.0 
ae 4a) te CUR ee Ran Ad re ve 
9.. 5 3 
1960.. 3.2 1.0 
ROR Te re eee. oe ceca 4 Pees 3.1 4.7 
is MOO Z tae eat sy ocsiniceyc tet <0 4.6 3.8 
i dalla 
1965.. 6.0 5.8 
LOG OMIT tr Matsa ie a tists 6.1 10.4 
(RU (as Te Fs Se ny. ara 4.8 4.7 
WOGSMRn Mety Asie wos che ata dele «5 4.5 Led 
BOGOR a ter tae cian /Grals als ot 0.8 3.5 
Ibieed —0.7 2.8 
INDUS, 3.3 4.2 
LOGIN. dae ion Sane 1.0 1.4 
OG Tia Demet hs ora ss Geepmctess <0 0.8 —-3.1 
0G eles Pn ean 1.5 7.9 
ee ae —4.9 
Sen eh eae ee i 3.2 
TROT CTS Ie oe ne aaiineen Cen a 1.6 —2.9 
1G) catia ttats Aa ean —0.1 BLY, 
Rates 2.4 —0.5 
4 MW Sete, ins ee hed 1.0 3.7 


een EArOre Imports 
Bis O fo) 
ees Goods and Goods and 
FE meee an on) Services Services 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
35.2 0.6 12.3 
10.5 1.3 —10.2 
9.9 —4.1 2.8 
4.5 —0.6 9.2 
4.2 9.5 11.3 
8.7 10.7 4.3 
9.4 —0.9 7.9 
—5.2 —4,0 —4.8 
6.4 7.6 14.5 
23.4 7.4 16.1 
4.6 0.9 —1.4 
—7.0 —0.4 —6.4 
—3.9 3.8 10.2 
—5.0 4.1 —0.5 
—1.7 (2, 1.4 
Pe 4 5.0 2.1 
5.8 9.0 2.9 
14.9 13.8 12.7 
12.1 5.1 12.5 
12.9 1237 13.4 
—1,0 10.4 6.2 
—1.8 12.3 8.2 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
2.2 4.1 ity 
3.6 Ove 2:67) 
—3.0 3.7 4.8 
5.7 2.6 3.1 
0.1 5.0 —0.4 
—0.6 2.7 4.2 
—6.8 —3.4 —2.9 
—2.8 3.4 150 
5.1 7a 7.8 
—2.6 3.3 —0.8 
1.0 —0.5 3.2 
2.1 4.6 3.9 


Value of 

Physical 

Change 
in 


tones) |(1987) Dollars 


n.a. 
—395 
—42 
562 
316 
—395 
111 

— 885 


698 
625 
—855 
— 545 
652 


59 
—368 
479 


2 
—156 


584 
—47 
P= rily) 
371 


376 

568 
—1,036 
— 68 


(1), @)See footnotes (1), (2) on reference table 2. 
%)See footnote (3) on reference table 3. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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RereRENce TABLE 6 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN DEMAND 
(PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE BY COMPONENTS) 


1947 to 1968 


; Personal Govern- 
: ae ei: ee Business Exports Imports pews Meee 1 
ure xpendi- Gr ? ‘ F ationa 
Yang on eG Fixed ae A Pes Physical ea Expendi- 
Gratien Consumer on Capital ey 2 oods Change of ture 
Goods Goods Form- bean and we Estimate at 
asivel Oak ation) Services Services Inven- Market 
Services Services tories®) Prices 
69.0 WY 15.8 27.7 —27.5 3.1 0.2 100.0 
66.7 11.9 17.3 26.8 —24,0 0.7 0.6 100.0 
66.8 13.0 18.6 24.6 —23.6 0.3 0.3 100.0 
66.8 13.0 18.6 23.2 —25.1 3.1 0.4 100.0 
63.6 15.5 18.7 24.0 —26.5 4.3 0.4 100.0 
61.6 17.8 18.0 23.2 —22.5 2.1 —0.8 100.0 
62.3 17.7 20.0 21.6 —23.3 2.8 —0.6 100.0 
65.0 17.9 19.2 20.7 —22.4 —0.5 0.1 100.0 
64.1 17.7 19.2 21.2 —23.7 Atal 0.4 100.0 
61.6 17.6 22.2 20.8 —25.2 3.5 —0.5 100.0 
62.9 18.0 23.0 20.0 —24.5 0.7 On 100.0 
64.6 18,8 21.2 19.3 —22.6 —1.0 —0.3 100.0 
64.7 18.6 19.8 19.1 —23.3 1.0 0.1 100.0 
64.9 18.7 18.4 19.3 —22.5 ian 0.1 100.0 
65.3 19.3 17.7 20.4 —22.8 0.1 0.0 100.0 
63.9 19.0 17.2 20.4 —22.4 1.3 0.6 100.0 
63.3 18.6 17,5 21.0 —22.2 1.2 0.6 100.0 
62.6 18.3 19.2 22.3 —23.1 0.8 —0.1 100.0 
61.4 18.4 20.4 21.6 —23.7 1.8 0.1 100.0 
60.0 19.4 21.5 22.6 —24.7 1.6 —0.4 100.0 
60.7 19.9 20.3 23.7 —24.8 0.4 —0.2 100.0 
60.7 19.8 18.9 24.8 —25.3 1.0 0.1 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
60.1 18.8 21.2 22'.2 —23.9 1.7 —0.1 100.0 
59.0 18.9 21.7 22.0 —24.1 2.9 —0.4 100.0 
60.5 19.9 21.1 23.0 —25.2 1.0 —0.3 100.0 
60.4 19.9 22.0 23.1 —25.6 0.9 =057 100.0 
59.8 19.5 21.7 23.8 —24.9 0.3 —0.2 100,0 
60.2 20.4 21.0 24,1 —25.5 0,2 —0.4 100.0 
61.2 1957 19,5 23.2 —24.6 ial —051 100.0 
61.7 20.2 19,0 23.8 —24,3 —0.1 —0.3 100.0 
61.2 19.7 19.4 24.8 —25.5 0.7 —0.3 100.0 
60.5 19.8 18,9 25.2 —25.0 0.6 — 100.0 
61.0 19.8 18.8 24.5 —25.3 igae 0.1 100.0 
60.2 19.9 18.7 24.8 —25.5 1.5 0.4 100.0 


- 


(1), @)See footnotes (1) and (2) on reference table 2. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 


‘Years 
and 
Quarters 


(1), @)See footnotes (1) and (2) on reference table 2. 
®)See footnote (3) on reference table 4. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 7 . 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN DEMAND 
(PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
IN CONSTANT (1957) DOLLARS BY COMPONENTS) 
’ 1947 to 1968 
Personal Govern- Business Value of E Gross . 
Expenditure ment Gross Exports Imports Phivaigal Residual National 
on Expenditure Fixed of Goods | of Goods Chea, a Error of | Expenditure 
Consumer on Capital and and joel Esti- in Constant 
Goods and | Goods and Forma- Services Services tories®) mate‘) (1957) 
Services Services tion) Dollars 
65.1 13.5 17.5 24.0 —24.3 2.4 1.8 100.0 
62.7 13.6 19.0 23.9 —21.4 0.4 1.8 100.0 
63.0 14.7 20.1 2200 —21.2 0.3 1.0 100.0 
62.9 14.5 19.6 20.5 —21.6 2.7 1.4 100.0 
60.1 We 19.3 212 —22.7 3.8 1,2 100.0 
59.5 19.8 19.4 21.7 —21.9 2.0 —0.5 100.0 
60.5 19.1 20.5 20.7 —22.8 2.4 —0.4 100.0 
63.8 19.1 20.0 20.5 —22.3 —0.9 —0.2 100.0 
63.1 18.3 19.6 20.3 —23.5 1.6 0.6 100.0 
61.8 18.0 22.3 20.1 —25.1 3.4 —0.5 100.0 
62.9 17.9 23.0 20.0 —24.5 0.8 —0.1 100.0 © 
64.1 18.9 21.2 heen —22.6 —1.0 —0.3 100.0 
65.0 18.6 19.6 19.8 —24.1 1.0 0.1 100.0 
65.5 18.3 18.2 PAV eS —23.4 1.2 0.1 100.0 
65.9 18.7 17.5 21.0 —23.2 0.1 0.0 100.0 
64.6 18.2 16.7 20.7 —22.2 1.4 0.6 100.0 
64.2 17.4 16.8 2025 —21.7 1.3 0.5 100.0 
64,1 17.0 18.2 22.9 —23.0 0.8 0.0 100.0 
63.6 16.8 19.0 22.6 —24.2 2.1 0.4 100.0 — 
62.8 17.4 20.2 23.9 —25.8 1.9 —0.4 100.0 
63.8 LER? 19.4 25.6 —26.6 0.3 —0.2 100.0 
63.6 Lie 18.2 27.4 —27.5 a 0.1 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
FAS, 62.6 16.9 19,9 23.4 —24.8 2.1 —0.1 100.0 
Cdee 61.4 eal 20.4 23.3 —25.1 3.3 —0.4 100.0 
aL ots 63.6 17.9 19.8 24.3 —26.4 i Feat —0.3 100.0 
ecto ers 63.4 17.9 20.7 24.6 —26.9 1.0 -—0.7 100.0 
Mea 63.3 17.2 20.5 25.5 —26.5 0.2 —0.2 100.0 
\ pe 63.2 18.3 20.1 25.8 —27.2 0.2 —0.3 100.0 
64.1 17.4 18.8 25.1 —26.6 1.1 0.1 100.0 
Ons top 64.5 18.0 18,2 « (20.9 —26.1 —0.2 —0.3 100.0 
Jerse 64,2 iiZ( 18.8 274 —27.5 0.6 —0.3 100.0 
hee 63.4 17.4 18.1 27.7 —27.0 0.6 0.0 100.0 
Bris aie 64.0 17.0 18.0 27.2 —27.5 1,2 0.1 100.0 
BA. oc 63.0 fen 17.9 PHY A —27.8 xi 0.4 100.0. 


= — = 


Wages, 
Salaries 
and 
Supple- 
mentary 
Labour 
In- 
come (1) 


6, 482 
7,496 
8/115 


8,766 
10/304 
11,478 
12,419 
12;799 


Pa e8617 
fot OF, 15, 344 

“it... | 16,494 
17,012 
17,955 


18,754 
19,546 
20,819 
22,145 
24,016 


26,766 
30, 282 
33,093 
35,921 
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REFZRENCE TABLE 8 
NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
1947 to 1968 
Corporation Profits Mecviod aie g 
: on- 
Divi Rent ; Net I Net sump- 
ivi- ‘ereat| come | Income | 7 tion 
Divi. | dends ee of of Inven- | Net ltndirect| Allow. |) Re | Gross 
Paid an ase IMENT tory |National T sidual |National 
ae Goods re fee ies One! Gach Valua- | Income ice Tea Error |Product 
10 ai aneous | Bs | tion at A 
Profits to aay Invest- on Unincor- Adjust- | Factor Sub- | Miscel- Eeti- Market 
Before | Non- ae ment rom. | porated ment | Cost sidies | laneous mate | Prices 
Taxes | Resi- | ;2"¢ | Income|,~2™ | Busi- Valua- 
dents@) Undis- Produc-| ness) tion 
tributed |’ tion @) Adjust- 
Profits |° ments 
(Millions of dollars) 
1,814 —248 847 591 1,120 1,178 —571 | 10,361 1,608 1,223 —27 13,165 
1,964 —249 1,006 651 1,378 1,269 —506 | 12,003 1,765 1,441 —89 15,120 
1,879 —317 821 703 1,248 1,389 = 112) 12,905 1, 808 1,673 —43 16,343 
2:522 — 404 1,110 890 1,322 1,439 — 374 | 14,161 2,000 1,913 —68 18,006 
2,825 —370 1,012 1,020 1,933 1,519 — 643 | 16,588 2,469 2,203 —90 21,170 
2,698 —334 953 1,175 1,959 1,572 106 | 18,654 2,717 2,422 202 23,995 
2,611 —317 1,046 1,329 1,575 1,688 —11 | 19,294 2,911 2,673 142 25,020 
2,290 —327 855 1,511 1,017 1, 656 86 | 19,032 2,947 2,905 —13 24,871 
2,965 —395 1,269 1,684 1,264 1,791 —189 | 20,737 3, 207 3,266 —108 Pl ey) 
3,345 — 437 1,461 | 1,767 1, 450 1,965 —238 | 23,166 3, 636 3,642 141 30,585 
3,056 —475 1,208 1,980 1,026 2,008 —78 | 24,011 3, 861 4,009 28 31,909 
3,075 —470 1,252 2,104 1,200 2,125 —35 | 25,011 3, 882 3, 899 102 32, 894 
3,504 —501 1,379 | 2,315 1,121 2,210 —122 | 26,482 4,259 4,204 —30 34,915 
3,338 — 458 1,296 2,470 1,186 2,218 —70 | 27,4383 4,470 4,423 —39 36 , 287 
3,427 — 586 1,189 2,670 1,008 2,274 —89 | 28,250 4,696 4,540 —15 37,471 
3,819 — 584 1,481.| 2,832 1, 496 2,401 —130 | 30,653 5,293 4, 892 —263 40,575 
4,188 —614 1,703 3,078 1,721 2,551 —200 | 32,869 5,600 5,198 —243 43,424 
4,819 | —753 | 1,969 | 3,262 | 1,464 | 2,720 | -—131 | 35,397 | 6,372 | 5,600 24 | 47,393 
5,199 —780 2,150 | 3,537 1,645 2,877 —325 | 38,919 73238) P16), 510, —64 52,203 
5,145 —804 2,045 | 3,844 2,204 2,949 —321 | 48,299 7,950 6, 623 232 58, 104 
5,020 | —798 | 1,970 | 4,389 | 1,698] 3,194 | —291 | 46,255 | 8,705 | 7,000 149 | 62,109 
5,877 — 841 2,395 4,758 1,796 3,422 —305 | 50,628 9,521 7,260 —41 67, 368 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
5,380 —728 2,404 3,708 2,184 2,936 —488 | 42,224 7, 860 6, 404 52 56, 540 
5,236 —768 2, 112 3, 844 2,244 2, 852 —232 | 43,052 7,912 6,624 264 57, 852 
4,824 —748 1,796 3, 832 2,252 3,000 —340 | 43,372 8,180 6, 696 180 58, 428 
5,140 —972 1, 868 3,992 2,136 3,008 —224 | 44,548 7,848 6,768 432 59, 596 
4,796 —684 1,948 4,012 1,996 2,948 —292 | 45,028 8,792 7,000 112 60, 932 
4,900 — 804 1, 824 4,360 1, 856 3,176 —268 | 46,040 8,688 7,176 244 62,148 
5,148 — 856 2,024 4,444 1,488 3,336 —228 | 46,796 8,624 6,980 28 62,428 
5,236 — 848 2,084 4,540 1, 452 3,316 —376 | 47,156 8,716 6, 844 212 62,928 
24 | —804 | 2,076 | 4,580] 1,820] 3,272 | —284 | 48,380 | 9,368 | 7,252 168 | 65,168 
Babs —940 2,188 4,732 1,592 3,400 —176 | 49,756 9,296 7,260 16 66, 328 
5, 960 —904 2,400 4,776 1, 828 3,480 —284 | 51,120 9,512 7,272 —80 67, 824 
6, 568 —716 2,916 4,944 1,944 3,536 —476 | 53,256 9,908 7,256 —268 70,152 


- Includes military pay and allowances. 
_ @Includes the withholding tax applicable to this item. 


_ @Includes an arbitrary smoothing of crop production and 
vhange in livestock items. Because of the arbitrary elements, too p 
igures of accrued net income of farm operators. 


-@Includes net income of independent professional practitioners. 


“ae DBS The National Accounts. 
' 


seasonal adjustments for withdrawals of grain from farm stocks and the 
recise an interpretation should not be given the seasonally adj usted 
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Non- 
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Corpora- 
tion 


Taxes 


mentary 
Labour 
Income“) 


Wages, 
Salaries, 
and 
Supple- 


CHANGES IN THE COMPONENTS OF NATIONAL INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Years 
and 
Quarters 


a), @), @), See footnotes (1), (2), (3) and (4) on reference table 8. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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Rererunce Tasre 10 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN INCOME 


Corporation Profits 


dott 
Divi- | Sag 
Corpo- | dends ae 
ration | Paid Resi 
Profits to d ares 
Before | Non- | “om® 
Taxeg | Resi- Undi 
dentg@) |, “EGIS~ 
tributed 
Profits 
13.8 —-1.9 6.4 
13.0 —1.6 6.7 
11.5 —1.9 5.0 
14.0 —2.2 6.2 
13.3 —-1.8 4.8 
11,2 —1.4 4.0 
10.4 —1.3 4,2 
9.2 | —1.3 3.4 
10.9 | —1.5 4.7 
10.9 —1.4 4.8 
9.6 —1.5 3.8 
9.3 —1.4 3.8 
10.0 —1,4 3.9 
9.2 | —1.3 3.6 
9.1 —1.6 3.2 
9.4 —1.4 3.7 
9.6 —1.4 3.9 
10.2 | —1.6 4,2 
10.0 | —1,5 4.1 
8.9 —1.4 3.5 
8.1 —-1.3 3.2 
Bag, 2 3.6 
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(PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT BY COMPONENTS) 
1947 to 1968 


Accrued 
: Net ' Net 
ncome | Income 
Inven- Net : 
ne ae tory |National Encirece 
Oper- | Farm | Valua- phones eee e 
. tion a 
ators |Unincor- ° Sub- 
Adjust- | Factor SAY 
noun line ment | Cost | Sidies 
Produc-| ness) 
tion @) 
8.5 8.9 | —4.3 78.7 12.2 
9.1 8.4 | —3.4 79.4 IW 7 
7.6 8.5 | —0.7 79.0 11.1 
7.4 8.0 | —2.1 78.7 ib Ysa 
9.1 7.2 | —3.0 78.3 TIS? 
8.2 6.6 0.4 Rigen 11.3 
6.3 6.8 0.0 77.1 11.6 
4.1 6.7 0.3 76.5 11.9 
4.7 6.6 | —0.7 76.4 11.9 
4.7 6.4 | —0.8 75.7 11.9 
3.2 6.3 | —0.2 75,2 12.1 
3.6 6.5 | —0.1 76.0 11.8 
3.2 6.3 | —0.3 75.8 12.2 
3.8 6.1 | —0.2 75.6 83 
2.7 6.1 —0.2 75.4 12.5 
Bid 5.9 | —0.3 75.6 13.0 
4.0 5.9 | —0.5 75.7 12.9 
3.1 5.7 | —0.3 74.7 13.4 
Ripa 5.5 | —0.6 74.6 13.8 
3.8 5.1 | —0.6 74.5 13 
ath 5.2 | —0.5 74,5 14.0 
2.7 5.1 —0.5 75.2 14.1 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
3.9 5.2 | —0.9 74.7 13.9 
3.9 4.9 | —0.4 74.4 13.7 
3.8 5.1 | —0.6 74.2 14.0 
3.6 5.0 | —0.4 74.7 13.2 
3.3 4.8 | —0.5 73.9 14.4 
3.0 5.1 | —0.4 74.1 14.0 
2.4 5.4 | —0.4 75.0 13.8 
2.3 5.3 | —0.6 74.9 13.9 
2.8 5.0 | —0.5 74.2 14.4 
2.4 Oa —0.2 75.0 14.0 
24 5.1 | —0.4 75.4 14.0 
2.8 5.0 | —0.7 75.9 14,1 


@), @), @), MSee footnotes (1), (2), (3) and (4) on reference table 8. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 11 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


1947 to 1968 5 
Employer : 
; Bro I : 
mployee nterest, 
Y Total Supple- Contributions Mn meee eee Dividends Transfer ; 
mae Ww ea) d mentary to Social _ Onctatars Gino and Net Payments ' 
ve Seta Labour Insurance P Rental (Excluding 
Quarters Salaries Treome Seal from Farm porated Tits of Interest) ~ P 
Government Production) | Business) Persone) { 
Pension 
Funds : 
(Millions of dollars) 
i ( 
6, 269 213 —181 1,086 1,173 959 856 . 
7,243 253 —224 1,478 1,269 998 884 7 
7,823 292 —239 1,359 1,389) == 1,043 971 
8, 442 324 —256 1, 156 1,439 1, 268 1,055 
9,925 379 —336 1,945 1,519 1,333 1,059 
11, 057 431 —375 1,916 1,572 1,418 1,386 | 
11, 966 468 —410 1,599 1,688 1,551 1,489 
12,325 494 —422 1,009 1,656 1,719 1,660 
13,079 538 —476 1,200 1,791 1,840 | 1,766 
14,697 617 — 532 1, 430 1,965 1,908 1,800 
15, 811 683 —590 1,026 2,008 2,141 2,112 
16,285 727 —615 1,201 2,125 220 2,675 
17,512 743 — 652 1,126 2,210 2,599 2,798 
17,960 794 —751 1,177 2,213 2, 882 3,160 
; 18,726 820 —787 978 2,274 3,030 3,481 
| LALA alc ante an Re 19,976 843 —812 1,490 2,401 3,305 3,769 
LOGS ater a cet dye eee 21,272 873 — 852 1,582 2,551 3,616 3, 892 
LE Se ON «ace ata ae ra WS 23,090 926 —912 1,353 2,720 3,799 4,177 
OG DME ee ee ae ncaina Falcte 25,649 1,117 —1,027 1,689 2,877 4,139 | 4,618 
HOGG Mets, | seh eee. 28,746 1,536 —1, 843 2,048 2,949 4,536 5,091 
TTS OR AMIAS Sealine seg CRUE 31,441 1, 648 —2,031 1,785 3,194 4,894 6, 267 
HU GSter mer 28s, sco eet Bee cin 34,103 1,818 —2,,298 2,022 3,422 5,315 7,242 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
27, 829 1,401 —1,548 2,044 2,936 4,420 4,804 
28,330 1,546 —1,872 2,080 2, 852 4,484 4,972 
28,972 1,580 —1,964 2,056 3,000 4,568 5,200 
29, 853 1,616 —1,988 2,012 3,008 4,672 5,388 
30, 669 1,582 —1,972 2,136 2,948 4,748 5,928 
31,183 1,638 —2,028 1,732 3,176 4,848 6, 280 
31,784 1,680 —2,182 1,620 3,336 4,924 6,244 
32,128 1,693 —1, 992 1,652 3,316 5, 056 6,616 
32,756 Ua Aly? —2,204 2,048 3,272 5, 140 6, 684 4 
33,719 1, 272 —2,208 1,808 3,400 5,312 7,220 i 
34, 402 1,862 —2,272 2,060 3,480 5,384 7,452 
35,533 1,922 —2,508 2,172 3,536 5,424 7,612 


REFERENCE Tapue 11 (Continued) 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
1947 to 1968 . 


Personal ee Personal 
Years Personal Personal Expenditure | Personal Net Personal Expenditure 
and Direct Disposable | on Consum N : Disposable | on Consumer 

Se Ohare p : sumer et Saving to I Cond 

Quarters Taxes Income) | Goods and Saving Personal Pp Cate a) So, s and 
Services Disposable er Capita P Ono a 

Income‘) er Capita 

(Millions of dollars) 

—791 9, 584 9,090 494 5.2 764 724 

— 822 11,079 10, 085 994 9.0 864 786 

—789 11,849 10, 923 926 7.8 881 812 

—740 12,688 12,026 662 5.2 925 877 

—1,030 14,794 13, 460 1,334 9.0 1,056 961 

1,323 16,072 14,781 1,291 8.0 1,112 1,022 

—1,432 16,904 15,592 1,312 7.8 1,139 1,050 

—1, 437 16, 984 16,175 809 4.8 1,111 1,058 

—1, 499 18,239 17,389 850 4.7 1, 162 1,108 

1,732 20, 153 18, 833 1,320 6.5 1,253 1,171 

—1,917 21,274 20,072 1,202 5.7 1,281 1,208 

—1,795 22, 880 21,245 1,635 Wak 1,340 1,244 

—2,088 23, 948 22,591 1, 357 5.7 1,370 1,292 

—2,360 25,075 23,540 1,535 6.1 1,408 1,317 

—2,511 26,011 24, 466 1,545 5.9 1,426 1,341 

—2,729 28,243 25, 926 2,317 8.2 1,520 1,395 

—2/916 30,018 27, 487 9,531 8.4 1,586 1,452 

—3, 428 31,725 29, 666 2; 059 6.5 1,645 1,538 

—3,913 35, 149 32,061 3,088 8.8 1,789 1,632 

—4, 484 38,579 34, 848 3,731 9.7 1,928 1,741 

—5,493 41,709 37,714 3,995 9.6 2,044 1, 848 

—6, 660 44,964 40,916 4,048 9.0 2,168 1,972 

i / (Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

OG Te 2 —4, 256 37, 632 33, 956 3, 676 9.8 1, 887 1,703 
Ue abo eee eee Cee —4, 208 38, 184 34,116 4,068 10.7 1,904 1,702 
TU ESR anand —4,604 38, 808 35, 332 3,476 9.0 1,925 1,753 

Ne Oe aaa anne ana —4, 868 39, 692 35, 988 3,704 9.3 1,960 1,777 
BLOM rat stanton ont —5,532 40, 508 36,444 4,064 10.0 1,992 1,792 
BRS Acie eases —4,980 41, 848 37 , 388 4,460 10.7 2,047 1,829 
MEA eta c 4 —5,540 41,916 38, 192 3,724 8.9 2,040 1,859 
VAR ee, —5,920 42,564 38 , 832 3, 732 8.8 2,063 1, 882 
Bed Vcd AO ae —6,412 43,000 39, 872 3,128 7,3 2,077 1,926 
cho biee See Coa —6, 236 44,788 40, 164 4,624 10.3 2,156 1,934 
Getuae aoe ee —6,716 45, 652 41,380 4,272 9.4 2,189 1, 984 
ee —7, 276 46, 416 42,248 4’ 168 9.0 2,217 2,018 


Nore: The sum of ‘‘total wages and salaries” and ‘‘supplementary labour income’’ above may not agree with its counterpart in 
teference table 8 due to different estimating procedures. Columns do not cross-add for this reason. 
- @Includes military pay and allowances. 


. @)This item differs from ‘‘accrued net income of farm operato 
Event which has been made to take account of the accrued 


rs from farm production”’ (see reference table 8) by excluding the 
net earnings arising out of the operations of the Canadian Wheat 


@)Includes net income of independent professional] practitioners. 
_ @Tneludes all government debt interest paid to persons. 
__ )Personal income less total personal direct taxes. 
_ ©)Expressed as a percentage. 
Expressed in dollars. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
DBS Estimates of Labour Income, Monthly, Cat. 72-005. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 12 
PERSONAL EXPENDITURE ON CONSUMER GOODS AND SERVICES 


1947 to 1968 
To- Per- f which: 
bacco | Cloth: sonal and CoG ae 
and a8 and hea? Trans- | Medical ideale —_— 
Years Food Alco- oie Shelter o porta- |Care and 1} Total 
: sonal Opera- 5 laneous@) . 
holic F ti tion Death Darables Non- Serv- 
Bever- |_. Wa Boe X- we Durables] ices@) 
ages | Nishings penses 
(Millions of dollars) 
2,442 776 1,295 963 1,215 824 545 1,030 9,090 841 5,490 2,759 © 
2,823 831 1,440 1,066 1,337 898 615 1,075 10,085 934 6,179 2,972 
2,887 883 1,497 1,200 1,416 1,109 691 1,240 10, 923 1,146 6,409 3,368 
3,140 928 1,528 1,385 1,544 1,355 745 1,401 12,026 1,451 6, 853 3, foo 
3,619 975 1,660 1,586 1,669 1,381 839 1,731 13, 460 1,490 Ue) 4,197 
3,804 1,081 1,803 1,778 1,875 1,599 936 1,905 14,781 1,780 8, 234 4,767 
3, 884 1,101 1, 844 1,972 1,999 1,775 1,012 2,005 15,592 2,001 8,407 5, 184 
4,030 | 1,114] 15826] 23192) 27104] 15800] 1,091] 2/018] 16,175| 1,970] 8,608 5,597 


4,236 | 1,181} 1,900] 2,454] 2,272} 2,023] 1,166 | 2,157] 17,389] 2,245 | 9,065 6,079 
4571 | 1.278 | 2/037 | 27621 | 2'509] 2.211] 1,316] 2,290] 18,833 | 2/431 | 9,736 6, 666 
4,951 | 1,370] 2,098} 2/906] 27593] 27346] 1,437 | 2.371 | 20,072] 27430] 10,402 7,240 — 
5.236 | 1,441 | 2.179] 3.154 | 27701! 25511 | 15611! 2.412 | 21,245] 2/499] 10,878 7, 868 
5,465 | 1,552 | 2,267] 3,442] 2'873| 21723] 1,769] 2,500] 22,591 | 2'678| 11,373 8,540 


5,718 1, 606 2,355 3,621 2,919 2,807 1,925 2,594 | 23,540 2,664 | 11,813 9,063 — 
5, 829 1,683 2,432 3,812 3, 032 2,872 2,045 2,761 | 24,466 2,716 | 12,178 9,572 
6,123 1,782 2,526 3,996 3, 202 3,160 2,204 2,933 | 25,926 2,960 | 12,965 10,001 
6,414 1,840 2,643 4,323 3,352 3, 430 2,396 3,089 | 27,487 3,246 | 13,518 10,723 
6,724 1,911 2,803 4,595 3,576 3,730 2,613 3,714 | 29,666 3,592 | 14,389 11, 685 


19Gb Rano a. 7,114 2,079 2,972 4,907 3, 836 4,120 2,841 4,192 | 32,061 4,001 | 15,438 12,622 
TOGO aay see 7,620 2,225 3,141 5, 323 4,170 4,262 3,078 5,029 | 34,848 4,169 | 16,930 13,749 
IVE Ghomno 8,073 2,431 3,365 5,790 4,522 4,549 3,381 5,603 | 37,714 4,365 | 18,488 14,861 — 
SOUS: SB Aieeae as n.a, n.a. na. | na. n.a, n.a. n.a. n.a. 40,916 4,805 | 19,695 16,416 


Includes motion picture theatres (excluding amusement taxes), newspapers and magazines, net expenditure abroad, and other, — 
@)Includes net expenditure abroad. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. | 
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REFERENCE TaBLE 13 


VALUE OF RETAIL TRADE, CANADA AND BY REGION 


1947 to 1969 
Years : 
Atlantic : Prairie British 
Marthe er is | Region yes Ontario | Region Columbia 


(Millions of dollars) 


6, 963,40) 563.64) 1,621.1 2,721.1 1,320.8 736.9 
7,835.00) 607.34) 1,792.0 3,067.2 1) 550.7 817.8 
81532.0 734.2 1,872.0 3,293.6 1,758.1 874.1 
9,617.2 822.2 2,183.0 3,715.4 1,914.4 982.1 
10,693.1 808.5 2) 449.6 4129.8 2122.3 1,099.8 
11, 567.2 970.7 2' 657.8 4’ 409.2 2339.9 1,189.6 
127189.4 1,004.4 2,793.1 4° 665.6 2,485.3 1241.0 
127317.2 1) 023.6 2) 867.7 4761.7 2°390.6 1'273.6 
13, 472.8 1,124.7 3,109.3 5,295.7 2,496.1 1,447.0 
14°773.7 1) 208.6 3, 463.0 5,734.3 2)727.8 1/640.0 
15, 423.3 1/2330 3°709.6 5,943.1 2/854.5 1,683.2 
16, 139.1 1)286.7 31854. 4 6,271.1  3/021.3 1705.5 
17 087.1 1)356.5 4114.2 6,614.9 3,208.1 1793.4 
17,390.5 1,421.0 4,213.1 6,750.7 3,250.3 1,755.3 
17,752.3 1) 455.6 4° 490.1 6,808.0 3,238.1 1,760.5 
16, 073.0 1,380.5 4,108.0 6,206.7 2,773.6 1,604.2 
17,093.8 1) 424.8 4' 482.8 6,504.4 2945.2 1,736.7 
18,115.7 1) 502.2 4764.0 6,903.1 3,096.1 1/850.3 
19/350.9 1; 602.0 5108.2 7299.4 3301.8 2039.6 
20, 954.0 1,743.0 5,515.3 7,950.7 3,503.4 2,241.7 
22'415.9 1/840.2 5,857.1 8,496.9 3°800.5 2,421.1 
23'785.2 1/938.9 6,270.7 8,941.3 4,053.5 2580.8 
25, 411.9 2/103. 4 6,459.9 9808.6 4,945.5 2) 796.5 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
968 J... 2,094.8 171.0 534.4 797.3 354.8 223.8 
ad ee 1,946.4 170.2 517.6 761.6 348.8 220.7 
Meme re. 2037.1 165.5 524.4 772.3 355.7 224.9 
DM a. sco. 2047.9 165.7 531.3 776.3 328.0 215.5 
TS By ane 2060.5 171.5 541.3 779.2 346.3 229.5 
UT aspon sheen 9,101.2 174.2 532.5 804.1 352.4 231.9 
ee... 2/173.9 180.0 541.1 839.9 359.3 235.5 
nes eats... 2,198.4 179.8 540.5 835.3 360.0 243.3 
<a 2/172.3 180.6 530.9 849.7 349.7 239.1 
A Se... ae 2) 156.5 178.4 540.7 850.8 355.6 242.9 
US A ae 2)205.2 182.7 548.0 861.7 371.1 244.0 
BEDE Pee che Sa cvo... 2'206.5 178.7 558.5 852.5 357.2 238.0 
19 Bae, 213.3 181.9 549.1 879.4 356.6 239.0 
‘" ts aoe os. 3'960.2 185.5 569.9 885.9 378.2 246.8 


Nore: Figures may not cross-add due to rounding. 


@Excludes Newfoundland. ; 
‘ @)Break in series is due to changes in the Standard Industrial Classification. 


_ p=preliminary. 
- Source: DBS Retail Trade, Monthly, Cat. 63-005. 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN CANADA 5 


1947 to 1969 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Expenditures Capital Expenditures 
at bk Totaly: |Po- =. a2 pre Es pig] Tot: 1 
Years i Expend- ‘ota . xpend- ota 
Machinery is Machinery z 
Cons- | and Sub- ibures Cons- and Sub- itures 7 
truction | Equip- Total truction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
Primary and Construction Industries Manufacturing 
Bana eases 87 317 404 195 599 185 343 528 273 
USNS terete yy iia 127 382 509 218 727 181 392 573 329 
159 461 620 263 883 157 379 536 339 
173 528 701 292 993 135 367 502 347 ; 
212 601 813 311 1,124 268 525 793 422 1,215 
SRE A ene Soo a 248 631 879 360 1,239 344 629 973 459 1,432 
dN TRS AM ee 287 648 935 875 1,310 325 644 969 480 1,44 
<n era 309 512 821 368 1,189 288 534 822. 489 1 site 
SACRA ceva eee ans 387 612 999 411 1,410 345 602 947 513 ‘ 
Web oe ce aera sete 534 772 1,306 475 1,781 488 906 1,394 578 1,972 
> ROAR eae «Se 544 702 1,246 461 1,707 520 959 1,479 613 2,092. 
ANT Ania er el a 378 619 997 468 1,465 398 697 1,095 572 1,667 © 
ge MAD 396 678 1,074 517 1,591 374 770 1,144 662 1,806 
A ee Bae 451 683 | 1,134 522 | 1,656 335 843 | 1,178 671 1,849 
Seis Sen eren mee eae 572 639 1,211 512 1.723 279 806 1,085 682 1,767— 
Si ha ee eget a RAO 568 738 1,306 536 1, 842 353 916 1,269 750 2,019 
SORE HE tea eI 599 879 1,478 586 2,064 355 1,003 1,358 801 2,159 © 
702 1,051 1,753 660 2,413 443 1,388 1,831 896 2,727 — 
ie eS Arr! Seg 869 1,151 2,020 724 2,744 604 1,736 2,340 974. 3,314 
Fa UN Har oT 1,066 1,348 2,414 796 3,210 788 2,126 2,914 1,096 4,010 
SPV dearer ator eat 1,069 1,427 2,496 854 3,350 677 1, 857 2,534 1, 156 3,690 
1,053 1,344 2,397 887 3, 284 584 1,634 2,218 1,159 3,377 
1,067 1,338 2,405 923 3, 328 619 1,921 2,540 1,202 3,742 
Utilities 
bret Grttincte die pom ns 174 236 410 373 783 
282 284 566 438 1,004 
376 313 689 465 1, 154 
yan scr ae 437 322 759 483 1,242 
497 442 939 545 1, 484 
701 493 1,194 598 1,792 
Beat ate'a orcik the aires 692 562 1,254 635 1, 889 
Viet files Aaa ER eae 610 554 1,164 606 1,770 
649 487 1,136 600 1,736 
1,086 676 1,762 640 2,402 
‘ 1,475 833 2,308 677 2,985 
ArT ARIES Cece 1,405 748 2,158 650 2, 803 
1,118 724 1,842 703 2,545 
AE aie uel an ate aRae 1,074 698 1,772 713 2,485 
esate here 1,088 610 1,698 723 2,421 
982 619 1,601 734 2,335 
SEE RERTEN: Rolf SA 1,111 660 1,771 774 2,545 
Fe ah ae NER en Oo 1,382 727 2,059 822 2,881 
1,443 980 2,428 867 3,290 
rat televe lia. ete iene 1,666 1,260 2,926 945 3, 871 
ise Ree S oie 1,748 1,397 8,145 1,019 4,164 
1,856 1,412 3,268 983 4,251 
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Rererence Tasie 14 (Continued) 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT IN CANADA x 
1947 to 1969 
(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Expenditures Capital Expenditures 
Repair £3) Repair 
Machi | Expen- Total Machinery Expen- Total j 
achinery ; : 
Cons- and Sub- ditures Cons- and Sub- ditures 
truction | Equip- Total truction | Equip- Total @ 
ment ment 
Institutions Housing 
78 13 91 28 114 526 ee 526 155 681 
126 22 148 37 185 635 ee 635 189 824 
172 23 195 35 230 822 is 822 206 1,028 
187 26 213 34 247 923 a 923 226 1,149 
212 30 242 40 282 947 = 947 270 1,217 
252 33 285 40 325 971 ie 971 287 1,258 
270 33 303 42 345 1,189 a 1,189 304 1,493 
297 41 338 42 380 1,238 oe 1,238 316 1,554 
Lect ae 367 41 408 49 457 1,397 ae 1,397 338 1,735 
a. 359 43 402 52 454 1,547 ae 1,547 355 1,902 
pees 407 47 454 56 510 1,430 = 1,430 383 1,813 
eT 457 57 514 57 571 1,782 i 1,782 407 2,189 
479 57 536 59 595 1,752 we 1,752 431 2, 183 
500 73 573 71 644 1,456 = 1,456 457 1,913 
ola ease an 536 81 617 78 695 1, 467 oo 1,467 484 1,951 
729 105 834 76 910 1,587 oe: 1,587 513 2,100 
ee RA 757 116 873 75 948 1,713 uy 1,713 bad 2,257 
La te eae 648 123 771 79 850 2,028 = 2,028 7 i 
2, 1,094 2,133 a 2,133 618 2751 == 
1,020 188 1204 03 1,297 2,181 = 2,181 661 2, 842 
1,107 208 1,315 113 1, 428 2, 352 Ss 2, 352 113 3,065 
1,201 214 1,415 121 1,536 2,844 = 2,844 139 3,013 
Oi 1,287 233 1,520 132 1,652 3,200 | — 3,200 772 | 3,972 
j Government Departments yet Grand Total KB tG 
1947... “494 | 97 | 1,043 | 2,440 | 1,260 | 3,700 
tee ed ee ee 
338 46 384 146 530 2,166 1,373 3,539 1,574 “ 
624 2, 453 1,483 3,936 1,695 5,631 
34 80 304 230 814 2,871 1,868 4,739 1,968 6,707 
apt is eB ae ‘ 3, 4i 057 5,491 2,085 7,576 
. ni 80 500 035 1085 3. 756 3230 5,976 2208 8) 182 
90 8 4 : , ‘ 
+ ae ee 478 80 756 268 1,024 3,737 1, 984 5,721 2,222 7,943 
032 OF ee Th ST Aaa Bees chia rece) staseol a too Mees 
$ os f : : : 8.717 2°624 | 11,341 
1,025 85 1,110 288 1,398 5,784 2,933 j 2, é 
Ja eel 1,014 104 1,118 314 1, 432 5, 830 2, 534 8, 364 2, 614 10,978 
RG cat = 1,128 108 1,236 341 1,577 5,709 ; ; ; : 
2, 809 8,262 2,985 | 11,247 
aes PAR iudee | ep aail casa ager (eee lreaiaeasaye gir | 8,021 | 11,193 
Berra Mis ieversraile erohets. ’ ’ ’ ’ 2.928 8.71 x é 
1,130 128 | 1,258 B88 1) hay Groh iene ce "936 | 97303 | 3,356 | 12,749 
STO SCRCE ETE ye RECON ’ 128 1/282 393 1,675 6,157 3,28 ’ , 
een 1303 157 1,460 402 17862 | 7,004 | 3,940 | 10,944 | 3,631 | 14,575 
4,750 | 12,865 3,927 | 16,792 
ercvecceend Eda | ae] baee | ag) gue | eu | gm | ee | 2 | ae 
RW apebdler sin etteke: sip. sv/a ’ ’ , 4 48 5 874 15, 322 4, ; 
1,731 21d.) 1,048 RB ad Ee EH 51542 | 15,678 | 4,667 | 20,345 
oct ae f hee if pets | 107138 
a RY 198 | 21239 550 | 2,782 | 11,034 | 6,012 |, 17,086 | 4,908 | 21,049 


7 imi intentions. 

Nore: 1968 figures are preliminary actual and 1969 figures are in ’ . 
; ‘Source: DBS and Department of Trade and Commerce Private and Public Investment in Canada, Occasional, Cat. 61-504, Annual, 
at. 61-205. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 15 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT BY REGION 


1952 to 1969 


Prince Edward : New | Atlantic 
Years Newfoundland Talend Nova Scotia Beinswicle Region 
vie as F (Millions of dollars) 

OLE as Uk Re Ng en BCR 86 17 133 104 340 
LOONIE Te DGIE Ge occ Pacts nici 80 18 157 108 363 
SBA ree sronieciaisaleieisrer f ait 73 19 156 119 367 
AG Era eas ays cre ete cai ctv atecsies»/ay 89 oy 164 168 442 
TRE; GUS Re Ran oiace asta 94 24 183 186 487 
GS ey corso fecocntahe heme es 100 22 188 159 469 
THORS. Oe eae Nee Eee 107 30 185 182 504 
OSU MME Peon oruataetaties 115 37 226 203 581 
OGG ale Stecaleialy's seniplene cet anat 146 37 234 180 597 
1961 184 38 224 171 617 
261 43 223 179 706 
DOGS Merce aclaisane ais clei. ¢ 236 43 234 189 702 
OGRE we ten avers, essehese nes 231 39 270 257 797 
MOG DRE etertie aioe t Ae elev oarara ale 228 57 318 334 937 
MOG ete ris dele aystuatvge aerate 341 57 412 391 1,201 
QB rte chine tictins ie ous seine ere 359 45 463 377 1,244 
OG SEO Te eles ai aicicee snattiM fete, eaters 414 44 498 333 1,289 
ROE abe GOR esC DDO 437 38 556 403 1, 434 

: . , Prairie 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Region 

(Millions of dollars) 

1,899 242 313 602 1,157 
2,106 286 357 730 1,373 
2,089 270 377 627 1,274 
2,274 301 349 735 1,385 
2,842 364 485 901 1,750 
3,266 371 455 834 1,660 
3,104 409 477 890 1,776 
2,900 484 467 947 1,898 
2, 856 487 474 946 1,907 
2,794 417 454 981 1,852 
3,054 424 513 937 1,874 
3,282 491 603 995 2,089 
3,747 528 648 1,100 2,276 
4,379 537 773 1,320 2,630 
5,261 656 928 1,564 3,148 
5, 357 719 964 1,675 3,358 
5, 522 808 982 1,742 3,532 
6,379 861 902 1,890 3,653 


Nore: 1968 figures are preliminary actual and 1969 figures are intentions. 


(Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Source: DBS and Department of Trade and Commerce Private and Public Invesiment in Canada. 
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British 


Rezrerence Taste 16 
CHANGES IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT, CANADA AND BY REGION 


1953 to 1969 
7: Atlantic . Prairie British 
‘Years Canada | Region | Quebec Ontario Revion | C ohanbin@®) 
(Per cent change from previous year) f | 
MeL... 10.6 6.8 a 10.9 18.7 3.6 is 
Dieta ais 25°04 —3.7 5 hans —0.9 —0.8 —7.2 —14.9 
a 12.9 20.4 13.5 8.7 8,7 32.6 : 
RAPP eae oes shes tas ee 26.3 10.2 19,7 25.1 26.4 54.0 
PURER yok ds ereraie.e 8.7 —3.7 9.6 14.9 —5.1 18.7 or 
5 City a ROO RCE EE —4.1 7.5 1.2 —5.0 7.0 —28.5 
Bere Pir iet iste sieve 0.6 15.3 1.9 —6.6 6.9 ranal 
1s SO IRS RO —1.8 2.8 —4.2 —1.5 0.5 —5.2 
Re tecis's. ie PR ya vie alee! « —1.1 3.4 0.0 —2.2 —2.9 0.7 
cio Os ROO TE 6.6 14.4 7.3 9.3 1.2 2.9 
RPM esac aich a's ee .nie: 7.8 —0.6 6.8 7.5 11.5 9,9 
Pete n nipples. sleicicce « 16.5 13.5 22.9 14,2 9.0 27.2 
meee es acereve 's 17.6 17.6 13.4 16.9 15.6 82.2 
+ aid AHS CR DO GRO O ors Wits: ws 28,2 7.5 20.1 19.7 18.7 
BRNP Is Tain Ye visio eiajeece 1.5 3.6 —6.7 1.8 6.7 5.7 
BPO S eh sy:s soe Rie 2.3 3.6 2.7 3.1 5.2 * —5.4 
SoS RCE Sac C ere 8.7 11.2 3.2 15.5 3.4 6.8 
N ore: 1968 figures are preliminary actual and 1969 figures are intentions. 
See footnote (1) on reference table 15. 
Source: DBS and Department of Trade and Commerce Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
aos 
4 
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REFERENCE TABLE 17 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
RECONCILIATION WITH NATIONAL ACCOUNTS Nee 


Years 


i ee ac ei ace a cay 


Mees so eeWila es veo eens eas 


é 


Expenditure— 


by Governments 


Deduct: 


New Non- 
Residential 
Construction by 
Governments 


(Millions of dollars) 


274 
373 
424 


488 
654 
897 
848 
828 


924 


1,137 
1,251 
1,237 
1,368 


1,420 
1,368 
1,562 
1,609 
1,618 


1,958 
2,952 
2/380 
2,609 


Source: DBS and Department of Trade and Commerce Private and Public Investment in Canada. 
DBS The National Accounts. 


; 
Business Gross Fixed 
Capital Formation— 


New Machinery National Accounts 


and Equipment 


reference table2 


ue — Quarters 
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REFERENCE TABLE 18 


DWELLING STARTS, COMPLETIONS AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


1947 to 1968 


i 


Starts Completions 
pores aes Centres ea, 
of 5,000 ther of 5,000 Other 
Population Areas Total Population Areas Total 
and Over®) and Over®) 
(Number of units) a! 
na. na. 74,300 44,600 27,600 72,200 
57,671 32,528 90, 194 48,006 28,091 76,097 
58,370 32, 189 90,509 60, 262 27,971 88, 233 
68,599 28, 9382 92,531 62, 847 26, 168 89,015 
47,374 21,205 68,579 61, 167 20, 143 81,310 
63, 443 19, 803 83, 246 54,346 18,741 73, 087 
80, 313 22,096 102, 409 73,375 23,464 96, 839 
89,755 28,772 113, 527 80, 593 21,372 101,965 
97,386 40,890 138, 276 93,942 33, 987 127,929 
87, 309 40, 002 127,311 95, 152 40, 548 135,700 
84,875 37, 465 122,340 80, 995 36, 288 117,283 
121,695 42,937 164, 632 107,839 38, 847 146, 686 
105,991 85, 354 141,345 108, 059 37,612 145,671 
76, 687 ay led 108, 858 90,513 33, 244 123,757 
92,741 32, 836 125,577 83,148 32,460 115, 608 
104, 279 25,816 130,095 100, 447 26,235 126, 682 
120, 950 27,674 148, 624 101,529 26, 662 128,191 
136, 206 29,452 165, 658 123, 902 27,061 150, 963 
138,779 27,786 166, 565 125,475 27,562 153,037 
108, 434 26, 040 134, 474 135, 134 27,058 162,192 
131, 858 82,265 164, 123 120, 163 29,079 149, 242 
162, 267 34,611 196,878 136, 337 34, 656 170, 993 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
119, 900 31,300 152, 600 141, 600 24,900 168,300 
108, 700 26,500 134, 800 135, 500 34,700 168, 900 
105,300 25, 800 130, 900 144, 000 25,000 167,700 
101, 000 24,400 125, 100 123, 400 27,100 147, 600 
113, 800 24, 800 138,300 109, 500 24, 800 133, 200 
137, 600 34,400 172,200 112,700 26,800 138, 600 
136, 400 32,900 169,300 126, 100 29,700 155,900 
128, 600 32,200 161, 800 133, 400 33,400 167, 100 
167,700 36, 500 201,800 130, 600 35,300 164, 200 
155, 200 35, 000 189, 100 127, 600 34, 200 162,400 
140, 200 33,900 173, 800 138,900 36,100 174, 600 
197,700 34,500 231, 100 150, 100 33, 200 182,000 


Under Construction) 


Centres 


of 5,000 
Population Total 
and Over) 

na. 42,200 
89,217 56,456 
37,344 59, 503 
41,510 60,538 
26,783 45,926 
36,998 55,689 
42,808 59,923 
51,302 68,641 
53,677 79,339 
44,386 68,579 
49,508 72,573 
63, 080 88, 162 
59,879 81,905 
44,975 65,773 
53,195 73, 583 
60,541 76,153 
79,233 96,613 
89, 950 107,718 

101,786 119, 854 
71,722 88,621 
82,616 102,716 

106, 834 126, 638 
95, 800 119,000 
78,500 96, 200 
67,700 85, 200 
66,100 84’ 100 
65, 600 84,600 
75, 000 94,100 
82,100 102,000 
76,900 97,800 
83, 500 105,900 
93, 200 112,900 
94,000 112,900 

100, 000 120, 800 


®At end of period. 


Data for years 1967 and 1968 and all quarters are based on areas of 10,000 population and over. 
Source: CMHC Canadian Housing Statistics. 


Rererence Taare 19 
DWELLING STARTS AND COMPLETIONS, BY TYPE 


1947 to 1968 
Starts Completions 
‘and eee A Single | Detached A 
Single | Detached part- ingle etache ‘ part- 
Quarters Detached and Row ment Total Detached and Row ment 
Duplex Duplex 
(Number of units) 
LOA MGR teers «iraarielels ng, n.d. na. na. 74,268 | na. n.Q. n.a. n.a. 
1 TE a Cone aren 73,399 7,488 1,810 7,497 90,194 61,787 4,560 1,607 8,143 
LOMO eee ais ate nnies 71,425 7,536 _ 11, 548 90, 509 68, 966 7,309 485 11,473 
AQGO GRE ean ait her 68,675 8,664 631 14,561 92,531 68,685 7,376 145 12,809 
OBR ot keel. srcetn ek 53,002 5,658 54 9,865 68,579 60,366 7,568 585 12,791 
AOS Zima Mia teres ol Hie a, 60, 696 5,360 299 16,891 83, 246 55, 967 5,314 99 11,707 
DOG Seren akie.ecres ag, 70,782 7,202 553 23, 872 102, 409 68,916 7,714 372 19, 837 
ith Sea tte 78,574 6,498 1,000 27,455 113, 527 71,760 6,098 1,065 23, 042 
NOB etre ances tear 9900S 10, 606 1,909 26,758 138,276 90, 553 8,278 1,547 27,551 127,929 
HOD Geet ete n reser 90,620 9,441 2,263 24,987 127,311 95, 656 11, 872 Dolsa 26,035 135,700 
LOG Peron ecient 82,955 9,272 2,214 27,899 122,340 81,096 8,464 2,350 25,373 117,283 
NOB Sitar cnet: 104, 508 10,718 2,457 46,954 164, 632 96, 830 10, 004 2,226 37,626 146,686 
MDG GuEE aetys ahs eicsecertaeian: 92,178 10, 468 1,908 36,791 141,345 95,455 10,923 2,308 36,985 145,671 — 
TOGO eS onrivk Ane aen 67,171 9,699 2,301 29,687 108, 858 78,113 - 9,911 1,616 34,117 123,757 
LOG LOM rae Se Create 76,430 11,650 1,864 35, 633 125,577 76,171 10,593 2,019 26, 825 115,608 
OG2 Mee ee. ens ste te 74,443 10,975 3,742 40, 935 130,095 75,593 11,922 2,451 36,716 126,682 
NDG3 eee ecm etalk tiie hOS 7,891 3, 895 59, 680 148, 624 71,585 7,150 3,487 45,969 128,191 
LOGAN tne 3 77,079 8,706 4,755 75,118 165, 658 76,225 8,091 3,861 62,786 150, 963 4 
LOGS roHode mae ee mare 75,441 7,924 5,306 77,894 166,565 75, 104 8,730 4,097 65, 106 153,037 | 
OGG wes resi ea elated 70,642 7,281 5,000 51,551 134,474 73, 858 7,707 6,412 74,215 162,192 | 
OG Tp e me e reeisiceecute aie 72,534 9,939 7,392 74,258 164, 123 73,631 9,089 5,431 61,091 149,242 | 
NOGS eee ret nce tecs Aan 75,339 10,114 8,042 103,383 196,878 | 74,640 10,098 7,896 78,359 170,993 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
LOGO Latha wa. siesta che 12,016 1,355 898 8, 806 23,075 16,838 1,707 1,276 16,143 35,964 
1 0 SR ia es ie 16,441 1,577 1,289 15, 441 34,748 23,131 2,755 1,340 20,388 47,614 © 
TET come anes |i do C06 1,476 1,479 15, 484 37,145 15,597 1,565 2,099 20,325 39, 586 
EV BS aire ae, Ce, 23,479 2,873 1,334 11, 820 39, 506 18,292 1,680 1,697 17,359 39,028 
EOD Galeries do rel omtira 7,810 1,085 451 7,793 17,089 15,376 1,553 876 12,198 30,003 
1 pire pene aha 23, 064 3,310 2,339 22,772 51,548 15,870 2,108 1,014 16,565 35,552 — 
(WB ODL a Spe Cs ae 24,384 3,239 2,841 22,170 52, 634 19, 267 2,238 1,578 14,517 37,600 — 
EVES AES Tee, et 17,276 2,292 1,761 21,528 42,852 23,118 8,195 1,963 17,811 46, 087 | 
ROBSOT ec arivasmsstte ata: 9, 854 1,443 792 14,689 26,778 17,176 2,584 1,553 13,899 35, 212 | 
| BE a a eed aE 22,349 2,775 2,225 29,545 56, 894 16,721 2,429 2,411 18, 881 40,442 — 
TADS ree: Wate eel nil DOG 2,535 2,515 25,928 52,574 19,578 2,376 1,761 20, 147 43, 862 
TOG Sore aes ta 21,540 3,361 2,510 33, 221 60, 632 21,165 2,709 2,171 25, 432 51,477 
‘| 


Source: CMHC Canadian Housing Statistics. 
CMHC Housing in Canada. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 20 


ANALYSIS OF CORPORATION PROFITS 
1947 to 1968 


Corpora- 
on CG * 
, orpora- 
Rie Corpora- Corpora- Dividends | Corpora- | Dividends | Undistrib- tions G 
Years Te tion tion Paid tion Paid uted Capital C aves 
and Before Income Profits to Profits to Corpora- | Consump- craig 
Quarters | Dividends | .. Fa%. After Non- Retained | Canadian tion tion g ean 
; andito Liabilities Taxes Residents | in Canada | Persons@) Profits Nites aving 
Non- ances 
Residents | 
a (Millions of dollars) 
1,814 —702 1,112 —248 864 —236 628 582 1,210 
1,964 —687 1,277 —249 1,028 —238 790 702 1,492 
1,879 —718 1,161 —317 844 —257 587 797 1,384 
2,522 —983 1,539 — 404 1,135 —383 752 907 1,659 
2,825 —1,416 1,409 —370 1,039 —377 662 1,037 1,699 
2,698 —1,384 1,314 —334 980 —362 618 1,189 1,807 
2,611 —1,220 1,391 —317 1,074 —345 729 1,354 2,083 
2,290 —1,082 1,208 —327 881 —310 571 1,521 2,092 
2,965 —1,272 1,693 —395 1,298 —336 962 1,733 2,695 
3,345 —1,413 1,932 —437 1,495 —364 1,131 1,976 3,107 
3,056 —1,337 1,719 —475 1,244 —390 854 2,242 3,096 
3,075 —1,315 1,760 —470 1,290 —414 876 2,091 2,967 
3,504 —1,581 1,923 —6501 1,422 —436 986 2,303 3,289 
3,338 —1,544 1,794 —458 1,336 —499 837 2,426 3, 268 
3,427 —1,612 1,815 — 586 1,229 —472 757 2,447 3, 204 
3,819 —1,710 2,109 —584 1,525 —588 937 2,680 3,617 
4,188 —1,827 2,361 —614 1,747 —681 1,066 2, 847 3,913 
4,819 —2,053 2,766 —753 2,013 —721 1,292 3,083 4,375 
5,199 —2, 225 2,974 —780 2,194 —840 1,354 3,415 4,769 
5,145 —2,252 2,893 —804 2,089 —947 1, 142 3,729 4,871 
5,020 —2,208 2,812 —798 2,014 —984 1,030 3,959 4,989 
5, 877 —2,593 3, 284 —841 2,443 —926 1,517 na ne 
} (Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
RAGED s 8. aig ss 5,380 —2,204 3,176 —728 2,448 —916 1,532 n.a. n.a. 
— Gis A 5, 236 —2,312 2,924 —768 2,156 —936 1,220 n.a. n.a. 
MET Ce: 7. 4,824 —2, 236 2, 588 —748 1,840 —956 884 n.a. n.a. 
leanne 5,140 —2,256 2,884 —972 1,912 —980 932 na. na. 
4,796 —2,120 2,676 —684 1,992 —984 1,008 n.a. na. 
4,900 —2,228 2,672 —804 1,868 —988 880 n.a. na. 
5, 148 —2,224 2,924 —856 2,068 —992 1,076 n.a. n.a. 
5, 236 —2,260 2,976 —848 2,128 —972 1,156 na. n.a. 
oA —2,396 2,928 —804 2,124 —952 1,172 n.a. na. 
a 3 856 —2,480 3,176 —940 2,236 —948 1, 288 n.a. n.a. 
ooo 5,960 —2,608 3,352 —904 2,448 —904 1,544 n.a. n.a. 
BAVE 5 ote 6, 568 —2, 888 3,680 —716 2,964 —900 2,064 n.a. na. 


Includes charitable contributions by corporations. : ; \ 
Sum of ‘undistributed corporation profits’ and ‘‘corporations capital consumption allowances’. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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“4 Reference Table 21 
CORPORATION PROFITS BEFORE TAXES BY INDUSTRY 
1947 to 1968 
. : Electric . 
Mines, 2 £ Finance, ‘ 
har ae Manufac-| Trans- | gtore ge Coe: a pe aa Nene Rete ae ari 
a i turing |portation nication rade jan ea . 
Quarters Wells bb anralh Trade Ratate tries 
oy (Millions of dollars) 
CEU LEAD er 168 992 81 6 24 38 156 171 109 32 
LOAS Re hing: 207 1,084 61 8 24 37 169 173 114 35 
: ADAGE? hoe ie 191 1,038 49 6 18 40 155 157 135 36 
272 1,400 88 8 26 47 222 187 161 39 
\ 341 1,538 141 10 47 48 251 162 177 44 
; 256 1,413 131 15 59 52 238 186 220 55 
207 1,396 108 19 62 54 186 158 258 58 
: 221 1, 186 81 11 39 49 151 130 269 49 
325 1,515 144 11 43 55 222 170 326 56 
382 1,646 177 15 48 60 295 213 318 69 
322 1,469 145 8 47 61 262 209 301 77 
246 1,401 96 12 81 57 241 241 445, 73 
326 1,658 134 15 116 72 272 256 446 85 
348 1,516 132 14 129 85 228 212 510 81 
361 1,555 126 12 137 87 222 213 530 75 
406 1,816 125 12 157 96 262 233 543 93 
458 2,045 205 15 164 75 292 257 499 105 
604 2,228 284 16 190 74 345 272 607 125 
602 Work 306 16 214 92 378 312 660 152 
570 2,302 308 19 226 94 419 297 643 176 
566 2,214 235 15 187 117 398 316 689 203 
618 2,759 4280) 117 453 330 894 179 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1066-10. sachs 604 2,472 508 92 480 332 616 192 
UL 624 2,356 560 92 408 276 640 184 
ii OS ne 556 2,148 476 92 376 288 632 160 
$ MV he 496 2,232 668 100 412 292 684 168 
1067, Toe. ot — 560 2,084 444 140 380 264 652 208 
I sta 512 2,136 460 92 396 316 648 248 
10 Be 580 2,244 412 120 400 388 732 196 
EVie cus 612 2,392 432 116 416 296 724 160 
1968 Wee sh: 636 2,436 364 ~ 116 444 340 744 164 
10 payee 628 2,632 432 108 436 316 860 152 
DEL esa 648 2,668 464 128 440 320 964 192 
a OTA 560 3,300 452 116 492 344 1,008 208 


(Includes agriculture, forestry, fishing and construction. 


@)For annual 1968 and all quarters this is the sum of transportation, storage and communication. 
and the annual detail for 1968 will not be available until later in the year. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
DBS Corporation Profits, Quarterly, Cat. 61-003. 
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Rererence TABLE 23 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 


1947 to 1968 
(1961 = 100) 
a 
Real Mines, ; 
Years Real Domestic | Quarries Manufacturing Cons 
and Domestic | Agriculture} Product and Can 
Quarters Product less Oil Total Non- Durante ia 
Agriculture Wells Durable 
(100. 000) (4.557) (95.443) (4,298) (24.741) (13.608) (11.133) (5.840) | 
54.8 89.2 52.1 Zed 55.4 53.5 57.9 
56.7 92.1 54.0 31.8 57.8 55.3 61.0 
58.4 86.8 56.2 35.3 59.5 57.4 62.0 
62.4 94.9 60.0 38.7 63.4 61.4 66.1 
67.3 108.3 64.1 43.6 68.9 64.4 74.6 
72.5 132.6 67.8 46.5 71.5 66.2 78.0 
75.5 121.2 72.0 50.6 76.6 70.8 84.0 
74.3 93.1 72.8 56.1 74.9 71.9 78.7 
82.1 114.9 79.5 66.4 82,2 77.2 88.6 
89.1 122.0 86.5 do 89.9 83.5 98.0 
89.5 102.6 88.5 84.6 89.7 85.5 95.1 
91.0 113.8 89.3 86.0 88.0 86.9 89.5 
95.7 110.2 94.6 97.3 94.5 92.9 96.5 
98.0 115.3 96.6 97.4 96.1 95.4 97.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.9 121,2 106.3 104.8 110.5 107.1 114.8 
112.3 135.8 111.2 110.6 118,0 112.5 124.7 
119.5 122,3 119.4 124.9 129.2 120.9 139.4 
127.8 128.3 127.8 131.6 141.0 128.4 156.3 
135.5 145.4 135.0 136.5 151.2 135.9 170.0 
139.1 124.7 139.8 145.2 151.7 137.6 168,9 
145.4 133,5 145.9 | 152.7 159.4 143.9 178.4 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
MOOG Rese tia) es creas leer crits. ok 134.6 146.5 134.1 137.6 150.3 135.2 168.9 
U0 Sout Gh SROs 135.0 146,1 134.5 137.5 150.9 136.0 169.1 
18 6 Gracenote oat 135.3 141.8 184.9 132.7 151.3 135.3 170.8 
EVM Re rrr adie. eesys:: 137.0 144.8 136.7 1389.2 162.3 136.7 171.4 
NOG Tle cera salto ones 137.8 144.9 137.5 141,1 150.6 136.4 168.0 
Lee ew Cae Ria as 139.4 131.4 139.8 144.8 151.3 137.7 167.9 
UR eh Sate Sore ere 139.7 118.8 140.7 146.0 151.9 137.5 169.5 
EV eSicasiets taste ewra is «jeiaye' 140.6 122.3 141.5 150.7 153.5 139.0 171.2 
L968 Laas teenie Laas 142.7 187.4 142.9 151.2 154.0 142.3 168.2 
ND an rs eee Sa 144.7 130.9 145.3 152.2 158.7 143.7 177.1 
1G ed ee eS ae ts 145.6 128.4 146.5 152.9 159.6 141.9 181.3 
MIMS tare hareace ater tere 148.6 137.8 149.1 154.5 165.1 147.5 186.6 
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REFERENCE TaBiE 23 (Continued) 
INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 


1947 to 1968 
(1961=100) 
. Trans- Total : 
Years Beane portation, trade Finance, |Community, Were 
and Gas and Storage |———______________________| Insurance | Business tet Galk 
wor ects Water (| Gomasauni- |!" Potat.ocl Whueene M ReenN I ee Ie and 
*ye4e ommuni- te) olesale etal state ersona. 
Utilities Raison Banter Defence 
~ LEN Oe fe ERAT AIRC, WORMS CURIA SM AS A Slit cake a 
BMIEDIA) eke. (2.812) (9.985) | (12.721) | (4.788) (7.933) | (12.018) | (13.789) | (7.725) 
a 28.4 57.2 87.2 53.8 59.1 n.a. 58.9 na. 
DD 30.0 58.1 56.4 54.2 57.7 n.a. 60.8 n.a 
Oe ricki. ss... 31.6 58.2 58.8 55.6 50.6 na 63.4 na 
ee 35.8 60.2 63.0 57.7 66.0 na 65.5 na. 
ae 40.9 65.9 63.7 62.5 64.5 n.a 68.5 n.a. 
<2) co SoS Ee Sue aeRe Ie 44.5 69.6 68.0 66.4 69.0 na 71.7 n.a. 
oy eas 46.7 70.5 72.6 70.3 74.0 na 74.4 n.a. 
eas css. 61.1 68.8 73.4 70.7 75.0 n.a 75.8 na. 
67.9 78.1 81.8 79.9 82.9 na 77.7 na 
64.6 87.1 89.2 88.3 89.7 n.a 82.4 na 
69.5 87.4 89.2 87.3 90.4 na 85.0 n.a. 
76.3 84.4 91.3 88.9 92.7 n.a 88.2 na. 
86.6 gi.2 97.4 98.0 97.2 na 93.0 n.a. 
94.4 93.9 97.6 97.3 97.9 n.a. 96.7 n.a. 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
107.1 104.1 105.6 105.5 105.7 104.0 105.4 103.4 
112.5 111.1 109.6 109.2 109.9 108.1 109.8 104.0 
123.3 120.2 116.0 116.1 115.9 112.9 117.0 105.2 
134.0 127.2 124.3 125.7 123.6 117.2 125.7 106.2 
147.8 136.4 129.8 130.0 129.7 120.4 132.5 109.3 
161.3 144.3 135.3 134.5 135.8 125.7 138.8 116.8 
174.4 150.2 140.1 138.9 140.8 130.6 144.1 120.1 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
MN 2 fey. os. 144.1 133.1 130.4 131.3 129.9 119.0 130.1 107.9 
MEP eles. i. 146.4 136.2 126.6 126.9 126.4 119.7 131.9 108.4 
OS Re See 148.5 136.2 130.1 128.9 130.9 121.0 133.1 109.9 
“a i ea 152.4 139.6 132.3 133.2 131.8 121.9 134.8 110.9 
ae 58.1 142.8 131.4 129.3 132.7 123.4 136.5 112.7 
4 a ae sap 160.8 144.3 136.7 137.1 136.5 125.2 138.7 116.2 
tt ae ae 162.3 145.1 136.0 135.2 136.5 126.7 139.9 117.4 
Si ee eee 164.9 146.2 137.4 137.4 137.3 127.8 140.3 117.9 
06 150.0 137.2 136.3 137.8 129.0 141.9 120.3 
ee | iso's 148.8 139.5 142.7 137.7 130.2 142.8 120.1 
rere tae? e;|. 177.8 149.8 141.4 138.3 143.2 131.0 144.4 119.8 
dager eae 181.6 154.2 1413 137.2 143.8 132.1 147.3 119.4 


Source: DBS Indezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1961 Base), Occasional, Cat. 61-506. 
DBS Indez of Industrial Production, Monthly, Cat. 61-005. 
DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends, Annual, Cat. 14-201. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 24 
CHANGES IN THE INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 


Real 
Domestic 
Product 
less 
Agriculture 


Agriculture 


Real 
Domestic 


Product 


Years 
and 
Quarters 
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Rererence Tasuz 24 (Continued) , 
_ CHANGES IN THE INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY INDUSTRY 
1947 to 1968 
(1961 =100) 
Trans- 
a Electric portation, Trade fF Community, Public 
Years Power, Storage aieanee, Business: Adminis- 
Poeand Gas and and Gah and tration 
Quarters Water Communi- Tatal Wholesale Retail on i on Personal and 
. y Utilities cation uae Service Defence 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
POA epee 13.1 8.5 9.0 7.8 9.4 n.a. 4,1 na. 
RRS ware e les 5.6 1.6 —-1.4 0.7 —2.4 n.a. 3.2 na. 
5.3 0.2 4.3 2.6 5.0 n.a. 4.3 n.a. 
eat ea eee 13.3 3.4 tok 3.8 8.9 n.a. 3.3 n.a. 
coed Stee ee 14,2 9.5 Pea 8.3 —2.3 n.a. 4.6 n.a. 
8.8 5.6 6.8 6.2 7.0 n.a. 4.7 n.a. 
Sop aa ee ee 4.9 ioe} 6.8 5.9 Tag, n.a. 3.8 na. 
Pasa alert sitar 9.4 —2.4 1.1 0.6 1.4 n.a. 19 n.a. 
13.3 13.5 11.4 13.0 10.5 n.a. 2.5 n.a. 
11.6 11.5 9.0 10.5. 8.2 n.a. 6.0 n.a. 
0 0.3 0.0 —1.1 0.8 na. 3.2 n.a. 
9.8 —3.4 2.4 1.8 2.5 n.a. 3.8 n.a. 
13.5 8.1 6.7 10.2 4.9 na. 5.4 na 
9.0 3.0) 0.2 —0.7 0.7 n.a. 4.0 na. 
5.9 6.5 2.5 2.8 Bal 0.0 3.4 0.0 
ant 4.1 5.7 5.4 5.8 4.0 5.4 3.4 
5.0 6.7 3.8 3u0 4.0 4.0 4.2 0.6 
9.7 8.3 5.8 6.4 5.6 4.4 6.6 ng, 
8.6 5.8 7.2 8.2 6.6 3.8 7.4 0.9 
10.3 7,2 4,4 3.4 5.0 2.8 5.4 2.9 
9.2 5.8 4.3 3.5 4.8 4.4 4.8 6.9 
8.1 4.1 3.5 3.3 3.7 3.9 3.8 2.8 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
od teas Se 2.1 —0.2 2.3 RD) 2.4 0.6 162, 0.7 
aE a 1.6 9.4 = 310 —3.4 2:7 0.6 1.4 0.4 
Ma iaehhs 1.5 —0.1 2.8 1.6 3.6 UAL 0.9 1.4 
Bs 2.6 2.5 157, 3.3 0.7 0.7 1183 0.9 
; 2.3 —0.7 —2.9 0.7 1.2 1.3 Lu7 
ie: tile he 18 1.0 4.0 6.0 2.9 1.4 1.6 ai 
0.9 0.6 —0.5 —1.4 —_— Ty 0.9 1.0 
duck yee Sead) 1.6 0.8 1.0 1.6 0.7 0.9 0.3 0.4 
2. —0.1 —0.8 0.4 0.9 ey 2.0 
ae ee 18 "7 17 01 0:9 0° 0:2 
Cre ae 4.1 0.7 1,4 3.1 4.0 0.6 1.1 —0.3 
eee Bal 2.9 —0.1 —0.8 0.4 0.8 2.0 —0.3 


Source: DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 
’ DBS Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1961 Base). 
DBS Indez of Industrial Production (1961=100). 
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REFERENCE TABLE 25 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT BY MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPING 


Commercial 
Industries 


(84.355) 
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1947 to 1968 


(1961 = 100) 
; Goods- 

pee Goods- Producing Service- Non- 
ie whee Producing Industries Producing | Commercial 

x jeult Industries less Industries Industries 

SNS Agriculture 
(79.798) (43. 767) (39.210) (56. 233) (15. 645) 
§2.1 54.0 48.5 55.7 na. 
54.0 56.8 §1.3 56.7 n.a. 
56.1 57.8 53.3 59.1 n.a. 
59.9 62.6 57.6 62.2 n.a. 
64.0 68.6 62.4 65.8 n.a. 
67.4 74.6 65.5 70.0 n.a. 
(Aes 77.4 70.6 73.3 n.a. 
72.2 73.9 71.0 74.7 n.a. 
79.3 83.7 78.8 80.2 n.a. 
86.8 91.9 87.3 85.7 n.a. 
88.6 91,0 89.2 87.7 n.a. 
89.1 92.4 89.1 89.4 na 
94.7 96.8 94.8 94.4 n.a 
96.5 99.0 96.5 96.6 n.a. 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.5 109.9 108.6 104.6 105.0 
112.0 116.8 114.6 108.8 107.4 
120.8 125.6 125.9 114.9 112.5 
129.6 136.4 137.3 121.2 118.4 
137.4 146.7 146.8 126.8 123.1 
141.7 146.7 149.3 133.2 130.4 
147.9 154.7 157.1 138.1 135.9 
(Seasonally adjusted) 

136.6 146.6 146.6 125.3 121.2 
136.9 147.1 147.2 125.6 122.4 
137.1 145.6 146.0 127.2 123.7 
138.9 147.3 147.6 129.0 124.9 
139.6 147.3 147.6 130.4 126.8 
141.8 147.3 149.2 133.2 129.8 
142.5 147.0 150.2 134.0 131.6 
143.4 147.9 150.9 134.9 132.0 
144.6 150.5 152.0 136.6 134.5 
147.3 154.1 156.8 137.3 135.3 
148.5 154.9 158.0 138.4 136.2 
151.5 159.6 162.1 140.1 137.1 


Source: DBS Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1961 Base). 


DBS Indez of Industrial Production. 
DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 


SS SS ST SS SSRIS SSS SR ES SE 


Commercial 


: Index of 
Service- : 
Producing Ry ker 
Industries oo 
(40.588) (31. 851) 

55.8 48.9 
56.9 61.5 
59.1 53.4 
62.2 57.3 
65.7 62.7 
69.4 65.3 
72.4 70.1 
73.3 70.0 
79.4 Y RBIS 
85.6 85.8 
87.6 87,2 
88.7 86.7 
94,1 94,2 
96.3 96.2 
100.0 100.0 
104.5 109.5 
109.3 116.5 
115.6 128.1 
122.0 139.1 
128.0 148.9 
134.0 151.7 
138.3 159.8 
n.a. 148.1 
n.a. 148.7 | 
n.a. 148.5 
n.d. 150.5 |) 
n.a. 150.0 
n.a. 151.3 
n.a. 152.0 
n.a. 154.1 
na. 154.9 | 
n.a. 158.9 
na. 160.3 | 
n.a. 165.1 


REFERENCE TABLE 26 
CHANGES IN THE INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
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BY MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPING 


1947 to 1968 


Years 
and 
Quarters 


Source: DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 
DBS Indezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1961 Base). 
DBS Index of Industrial Production (1961 = 100), 
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REFERENCE TABLE 27 


MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE LABOUR MARKET® 
1954 to 1969 : 


Population 
14 Years 
and Over 


5 


10,391 


10,597 
10,807 
11,123 
11,388 
11, 605 


11,831 
12,053 
12, 280 
12, 536 
12,817 


13, 128 
13,475 
13, 874 
14,264 


14, 086 
14,115 
14,151 
14,184 
14,213 
14,249 
14,281 
14,316 
14,349 
14,378 
14,407 
14,435 


14,470 
14,495 
14, 528 
14, 557 


Labour Force 


Total | Male | Female Total 
(Thousands of persons) 
5,493 4, 263 1,231 5, 2438 
5,610 4,341 1,269 5,364 
5, 782 4,437 1,346 5, 585 
6,008 4,573 1,435 5,731 
6, 137 4,641 1,496 5,706 
6, 242 4,687 1,554 5, 870 
6,411 4,754 1,657 5,965 
6,521 4,782 1,739 6,055 
6,615 4,819 1,797 6, 225 
6,748 4,879 1,870 6,375 
6,933 4,961 1,972 6,609 
7,141 5,065 2,076 6, 862 
7,420 5,193 2,227 7,162 
7,694 5,329 2,365 7,379 
7,919 5, 443 2,476 7,537 
(Seasonally adjusted )) 
7,759 5, 353 2,425 7,415 
7,788 5,374 2,433 7,433 
7,771 5,367 2,411 7,404 
7,848 5,424 2,437 7,480 
7,868 5,429 2,433 7,484 
8,020 5,522 2,470 7,583 
7,946 5,463 2,469 7,533 
7,948 5,462 2,479 7,548 
7,988 5,454 2,512 7,606 
8,023 5, 480 2,527 7,622 
8,064 5,494 2,562 7,667 
8,035 5,485 2,545 7,651 
8,099. 5,534 2,583 7,753 
8, 128 5, 533 2,605 7,779 
8,108 5, 529 2,566 NTH 
8, 207 §,571 2,647 7,842 


e 


Employment 


Male | Female! 
& ea 


—~ 
a ed 


Rererence Tse 27 (Continued) 


MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE LABOUR MARKET®) 
1954 to 1969 


Unemployment Rate Participation Rate Immi- 
“Yes grants 
} oe Saas PEP Oy otal, De 
M Mon otal . Male F ] 5; men - o the 
emale Total Male Female gration Faheut 
Force 
(Per cent) (Thousands of persons) 
4.6 5.1 2.6 52.9 82.2 23.7 250 154 84 
4.4 4.9 2.6 52.9 82.1 23.9 245 110 58 
3.4 3.9 1.9 §3.5 82.2 24.9 197 165 91 
4.6 5.3 2.3 54.0 82.3 25.8 278 282 152 
7.0 8.1 3.6 63.9 81.7 26.2 432 125 63 
6.0 6.9 3.0 53.8 81.0 26.7 372 107 54 
RS 7.0 8.1 3.6 54.2 80.7 27.9 446 104 54 
Capo ane foal 8.4 Sul 54,1 79.8 28.7 466 72 35 
5.9 6.9 3.3 53.9 79.1 29.0 390 75 37 
Pisa isk ahs 5.5 6.4 3.3 53.8 78.5 29.6 374 93 46 
ape 4.7 5.3 3.1 54.1 78.1 30.5 324 113 56 
an 3.9 4.4 2.7 54.4 77.9 31.3 280 147 74 
3.6 4.0 2.6 55.1 77.8 32.8 267 195 99 
4.1 4.6 3.0 55.5 77.6 33.8 315 223 120 
Mitte sesict 4.8 5.5 3.4 55.8 77.0 34.4 382 184 95 
(Seasonally adjusted @)) i 
4.4 tie! Se 55.2 76.6 34.1 344 5 
4.6 5.2 3.1 55,3 76.7 34.2 355 36 19 ' 
moe ee 4.7 5.4 3.2 55.2 76.4 33.8 367 ‘ 
eee s 4,7 5.3 3.3 55.4 Wie 34.1 368 ae 
Be tides 4.9 5.5 3.4 55.3 ‘hie 34.0 384 50 26 t 
aioe 5.4 6.1 3.8 56.2 78.2 34.4 437 
5.2 6.7 3.8 55.6 77,2 34.3 413 
Se RCE ES 5.0 5.5 3.8 55.4 77.0 34.3 400 51 26 
ratesae 4.8 5.4 3.4 55.6 76.7 34.7 382 
5.0 5.6 3.6 55.6 76.9 34.9 401 
ha 4.9 5.7 3.4 55.9 77.0 35.2 397 48 25 
ite a 4.8 5.4 3.5 55.6 76.7 35.0 384 
i 4.3 4.7 3.6 56.0 bad 35.3 346 
4.3 4.8 3.4 56.1 76.9 35.6 349 na n.a@ 
Ly, AeA 4.2 4.6 Oa 55.9 76.7 35.0 337 / 
AG 4.4 5.0 3.4 56.5 Tie 36.0 365 


_ Small differences in totals may arise due to the seasonal adjustment process, or rounding. 
Se eteaiion statistics are by quarters and are not seasonally adjusted. Population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


Source: DBS The Labour Force, Monthly, Cat. 71-001. 
Department of Manpower and Immigration Immigration Statistics. 
Department of Manpower and Immigration Quarterly Immigration Bulletin. 


REFERENCE TABLE 28 
CHANGES IN THE MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


1954 to 1969 


Employment 
Male 


Labour Force 
Total Male 


14 Years 
and Over 


Population 


Years 
and 
Months 


(Per cent change from same period a year ago) 
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Source: DBS The Labour Force. 
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Rererence TAspn 29 


PARTICIPATION RATES BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 
1954 to 1969 


Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


(Per cent) 
33.6 92.0 46.6 97.3 23.3 91.3 18.1 Song 3.7, 
32.9 92.2 46.3 97.6 23.8 91.8 19.0 32.3 3.9 
33.9 91.7 47.1 97.6 24.5 92.0 20.8 34.0 4.5 
33.1 91.4 46.5 97.7 25.7 92.5 22,9 34.1 5.0 
32.1 91.7 47.4 97.8 26.2 92.5 24.1 32.1 6.2 
32,1 91.0 46.5 97.8 27.0 92.4 25.1 31.0 5.2 
32.6 91.2 47.9 97.8 28.3 92.5 26.7 30.3 5.6 
32.3 90.7 48.7 97.7 29.2 92.2 28.5 29.3 5.9 
30.9 88.6 49.7 97.7 29.8 91.7 29.4 28.5 5.6 
29.9 88.7 50.3 97.7 30.5 91.9 30.5 26.4 5.9 
29.9 88,2 51.0 97.7 31.7 91.8 31.6 26.8 6.3 
30,2 87.6 52.6 97.6 32.6 91.9 32.9 26.3 6.0 
31.4 87.4 55.6 97.6 34.3 91.8 33.9 26.4 5.9 
31.6 86.0 56.6 97.3 35.7 91.7 35.1 24,7 5.9 
31.3 84.4 58.4 97.0 36.4 91.1 35.4 24.4 5.9 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
32,1 83.2 57.2 97.2 35.7 91,2 35,2 23.1 5.9 
31.8 82.8 57.7 97.1 35.6 91.1 35.1 23.4 6.3 
31.5 83.7 57.5 97.1 35.8 91.1 34.4 23.6 6.0 
31.3 84.2 57.9 97.1 36.1 91.4 34.8 25.1 5.6 
30,2 84.7 58.6 97.0 36.1 90.7 34.9 24.5 5.6 
32.8 85.3 58.6 97.2 36.2 91.1 35.2 24.3 5.9 
31.3 85.8 60.0 97.1 36.1 91.2 34.8 24.8 6.2 
30.9 85.6 59.5 97.0 36.2 91.1 35.3 25.0 6.1 
30.4 83.9 59.2 96.9 36.8 91.2 36.2 25.0 6.0 
31.0 84.6 58.5 97.1 37.2 90.8 36.5 24.3 6.1 
31.5 83.6 58.1 97.0 38.1 91.2 36.4 24.5 6.2 
31.1 83.7 57.2 97.0 87.2 90.6 36.6 24.9 6.2 
30.4 84.2 57.6 97.4 38.0 91.1 87.4 24.3 5.6 
30.4 85.1 58.8 97.1 38.4 91.1 37.0 24.1 6.0 
31.2 85.1 58.4 96.7 37.8 91.5 35.8 24.0 6.1 
31.9 84.8 60.0 97.1 39.7 91.6 35.9 24.7 5.7 


Sourcn: DBS The Labour Force. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS 
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. Rerprence Taare 31 
LABOUR FORCE, CANADA AND BY REGION 
1954 to 1969 

: Atlantic .. | Prairie | British Atlantic .. | Prairie | British 
: 2a ee Region Quebec | Ontario Region oo ee Canada Reson Quebec | Ontario Renton ro ams 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent change from same period a year age) ce 
5,493 501 1,562 2,022 949 461 1.8 —1.0 1.6 3.8 —0.7 2.7 
5,610 511 1,591 2,059 969 480 2.1 2.0 a) 1.8 ak 4.1 
5, 782 520 1,615 2,147 998 503 3.1 1.8 1.5 4.3 3.0 4,8 
6,008 537 1,678 2,238 1,019 536 3.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 201 6.6 
6, 137 535 1,735 2,264 1,055 548 2.1 —0.4 3.4 1.2 3.5 2.2 
6, 242 541 1,758 2,301 1,084 556 ies a1. 1.3 1.6 2.7 1.5 
> 6,411 550 1, 803 2,377 1,115 565 2.7 i 2.6 3.3 2.9 1.6 
6,521 571 1,820 2,401 1,154 575 Werf 3.8 0.9 1.0 3.5 1.8 
6,615 578 1, 852 2,422 1,175 590 1.4 1.2 1.8 0.9 1.8 2.6 
6,748 577 1,904 2,476 1,181 610 2.0 —0.2 2.8 2.2 0.5 3.4 
6,933 588 1,951 2,556 1,199 639 2.7 1.9 2.5 3.2 1.5 4.8 
7,141 611 2,022 2,614 1, 228 666 3.0 3.9 3.6 2.3 2.4 4.2 
7,420 626 2,116 2,719 1,248 710 3.9 2.5 4.6 4.0 1.6 6.6 
7, 694 635 2,196 2,834 1,268 762 3.7 1.4 3.8 4.2 1.6 7.3 
7,919 643 2,227 2,934 1,318 797 2.9 1.3 1.4 3.5 3.9 4.6 

(Seasonally adjusted) 

7,759 642 2,178 2,861 1,292 780 2.4 2.6 0.6 3.0 2:1 5.4 
7,788 642 2,177 2, 889 1,293 786 2.6 2.4 0.5 3.8 ai ' 5.8 
regal 635 2,185 2,875 1,299 785 1.3 0.6 0.1 1.9 ia 4.1 
7,848 640 2,215 2, 888 1,318 787 2.8 2.1 1.8 2.1 5.6 4.7 
7, 868 646 2,213 2,918 1,307 787 2.1 2.5 0.0 2.9 3.0 3.8 
8,020 652 2,263 2,958 1,320 805 4.0 2.8 2.8 4.2 4.1 6.9 
7,946 649 2,237 2,940 1,318 799 2.6 2.0 0.5 2.9 4.1 5.5 
7,948 650 2,250 2,939 1,323 801 2.6 2.5 0.6 2.7 4.5 5.3 
7,988 648 2,255 2,959 1,325 800 3.4 2.4 2.1 3.8 4.7 3.9 
8,023 644 2, 250 2,995 1,336 802 4.1 0.3 3.0 5.1 7.0 2.3 
8,064 643 2, 254 3,012 1,355 812 4.1 Wa 2.6 5.6 6.3 3.4 
8,035 639 2,251 2,977 1,349 826 3.1 —0.8 2.8 3.6 4.7 5.1 
8,099 656 2,261 3,010 1,355 811 4.4 2.2 3.8 5,2 4.9 4.0 
8,128 655 2,256 3,037 1,365 813 4.4 2.0 3.6 Hel 5.6 3.4 
8, 108 651 2,275 3,019 1,355 813 4.3 2.5 4.1 5.0 4.3 3.6 
8,207 665 2,302 3,038 1,364 835 4.6 3.9 3.9 5,2 3.5 6.1 


wy 


Sourcz: DBS The Labour Force. 
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RererRENce TABLE 32 


1954 to 1969 


Canada 


British 


Quebec | Ontario 


Prairie 
Region 


British 
Colum- 
bia 


(Per cent change from same period a year ago) 


Atlantic : Prairie Atlantic 
Reaion Quebec | Ontario Rerion Ca Canada Region 
(Thousands of persons) 
468 1,470 1,945 925 437 0.2 —2.1 
478 1,493 1,993 939 462 2.3 Bee 
489 1,535 2,096 976 489 4.1 2.3 
492 1,576 2,161 992 509 2.6 0.6 
469 1, 582 2,142 1,013 501 —0.4 —4,7 
482 1,620 2,198 1,049 521 2.9 2.8 
492 1,639 2,249 1,069 516 1.6 2.1 
507 1,652 2,269 1,100 527 1G) 3.0 
516 1,713 2,317 1,129 551 2.8 1.8 
522 1,762 2,382 1,138 571 2.4 1.2 
542 1,827 2,473 1,162 605 3.7 3.8 
566 1,912 2,548 1,196 639 3.8 4.4 
586 2,016 2,661 1,222 678 | 4.2 3.5 
593 2,080 2,745 1,238 723 See 1.2 
596 2,082 2,830 1,280 750 2.1 0.5 
. (Seasonally adjusted) 
597 2,048 2,772 1,258 737 V7 1.9 
599 2,043 2,789 1,260 739 1.8 2.0 
593 2,046 2,769 1,262 739 0.5 One 
595 2,069 2,792 1,285 740 2.1 1.7 
600 2,081 2,797 1,267 736 1.3 2.9 
598 2,102 2,842 1,270 754 2.6 1.4 
597 2,092 2,823 1,268 749 1.4 0.3 
596 2,099 2,838 1,275 750 15 0.3 
600 2,112 2,857 1, 283 751 2.7 1.2 
592 2.097 2, 887 1,296 754 Byer —1.5 
592 2,095 2,909 1,318 764 3.0 —2.0 
592 2,090 2,879 1,311 784 3.0 —1.3 
614 2,114 2,928 1,320 773 4.6 2.8 
613 2,117 2,947 1,329 770 4.7 PAS 
607 2,136 2,940 1,320 773 5.0 2.4 
617 2,150 2,948 1,329 798 4.8 Sit 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 33 


UNEMPLOYMENT, CANADA AND BY REGION 
1954 to 1969 


; Unemployed Unemployment Rate 

Years 

and : -- | British ‘ ... | British 

‘M onths | Canada oe Quebec | Ontario Prairie Ral Canada pape Quebec | Ontario Rouge ert 

(Thousands of persons) (Per cent) 

Bane, 250 33 92 77 24 24 4.6 6.6 5.9 3.8 2.5 5.2 
245 33 98 66 30 18 4.4 6.5 6.2 3.2 3.1 3.8 
197 31 80 51 22 14 3.4 6.0 5.0 2.4 2.2 2.8 
278 45 101 77 27 27 4.6 8.4 6.0 3.4 2.6 5.0 
432 67 153 122 43 47 7.0 12.5 8.8 5.4 4.1 8.6 
372 59 138 103 35 36 6.0 10.9 7.8 4.5 3.2 6.5 
446 59 164 128 47 48 7.0 10.7 9.1 5.4 4.2 8.6 
466 64 168 132 53 49 Veit 11.2 9,2 5.5 4.6 8.5 
390 62 139 105 46 39 5.9 10.7 7.5 4.3 3.9 6.6 
374 55 142 94 44 39 5.5 9.5 7.5 3.8 S37 6.4 
324 46 124 83 37 34 4.7 7.8 6.4 3.2 3.1 5.3 
280 45 109 66 31 28 3.9 7.4 5.4 2.5 2.5 4.2 
267 40 100 69 26 32 3.6 6.4 4.7 2.5 2.1 4.5 
315 42 116 89 29 39 4.1 6.6 5.3 3.1 2.3 5.1 
382 47 145 104 39 47 4.8 7.3 6.5 3.5 3.0 5.9 

(Seasonally adjusted) 
344 45 130 89 34 43 4.4 7.0 6.0 3.1 2.6 5.5 
355 43 134 100 33 47 4.6 6.7 6.2 3.5 2.6 6.0 
367 42 139 106 37 46 4.7 6.6 6.4 Soul 2.8 5.9 
368 45 146 96 33 47 4.7 7.0 6.6 3.3 2.5 6.0 
384 46 132 121 40 51 4.9 yolk 6.0 4.1 3.1 6.5 
437 54 161 116 50 61 5.4 8.3 on 3.9 3.8 6.3 
413 52 145 117 50 50 5.2 8.0 6.5 4.0 3.8 6.3 
400 54 151 101 48 51 5.0 8.3 6.7 3.4 3.6 6.4 
382 48 143 102 42 49 4.8 7.4 6.3 3.4 3.2 6.1 
401 52 153 108 40 48 > 5.0 8.1 6.8 3.6 3.0 6.0 
397 51 159 103 37 48 4.9 7.9 Cah 3.4 P31 5.9 
384 47 161 98 38 42 4.8 7.4 7.2 3.3 2.8 5.1 
35 38 4.3 6.4 6.5 PEGE 2.6 4.7 

349 rs 6 a 36 43 4.3 6.4 6.2 3.0 2.6 5.3 
337 44 139 79 35 40 4.2 6.8 6.1 2.6 2.6 4.9 
365 48 152 90 35 37 4.4 7.2 6.6 3.0 2.6 4.4 


Source: DBS The Labour Force. 
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; : Rererence TaBue 34 
: PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 
’ i TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES " : 
1947 to 1968 a 
(1961 = 100) é 
abe : Wages 
Average Corporation : 
Years Output Persons EAL LE ¥ Wace Earnings |Corporation| Profits ene ys ¢ 
Uepu Employed Ean iat Ss aeph Per Person | Profits Per Unit Por Unit aq 
ploy Employed of Output ee Output 
54.8 79.8 68.7 33.7 42.2 52.9 96.5. 61.5 
56.7 80.5 70.4 39.0 48.4 16063 101.1 68.8 
58.4 81.1 72.0 42.1 51.9 54.8 93.8 721 
62.4 82.2 75.9 45.4 55.2 73.6 117.9 72.8 am 
67.3 84.2 79.9 53.2 63.2 82.4 122.4 19.0" 
72.5 85.4 84.9 59.0 69.1 78.7 108.6 81.4. 4 
75.5 86.5 87.3 63.8 73.8 76.2 100.9 84.5 
74.3 86.6 85.8 65.4 75.5 66.8 89.9 88.0 
82.1 88.6 92.7 69.6 78.6 86.5 105.4 84.8 4 
89.1 92.2 96.6 78.4 85.0 97.6 109.5 88.0 
89.5 94.6 94.6 84.3 89.1 89.2 99.7 94.2 | 
91.0 94,2 96.6 87.0 92.4 89.7 98.6 95.6 va 
95.7 96.9 98.8 92.1 95.0 102.2 106.8 96:29 
98.0 98.5 99.5 96.0 97.5 97.4 99.4 98.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.9 102.8 104.0 106.5 103.6 111.4 104.2 99.6 # 
112.3 105.3 106.6 113.4 107.7 122.2 108.8 }, 2101-0 | 
119.5 109.1 109.5 123.4 113.1 140.6 117.7 103.3 
127.8 113.3 112.8 137.8 121.6 151.7 118.7 “Pi07.89 ! 
135.5 118.1 114.7 156.1 132.2 150.1 110.8 115.2 
139.1 121.9 114.1 170.5 139.9 146.5 105.3 122.6 
145.4 124.5 116.8 185.5 149.0 171.5 118.0 127.6 ; 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
32D 0.9 2.5 15:7 14.7 8.3 4.8 11.9, 
3.0 0.7 2.3 7.9 7.2 —4.4 » —7.2 4.8 
6.8 1.4 5.4 7.8 6.4 34.3 25.7 1.0 it 
7.9 2.4 5.3 17.2 14.5 12.0 3.8 8.5 4 
tbs 1.4 6.3 10.9 9.3 —4.5 —11.3 3.0) a 
4.1 1.3 2.8 8.1 6.8 —3.2 —7.1 3.8m 
—1.6 0.1 =1:7 2.5 2.3 —12.3 —10.9 4.1 1 
ROBB Wee Memes titvhan thy sestrunien e 10.5 2.3 8.0 6.4 4.1 29.5 17.2 —3.6 
HGR: PURVIS TO RN 8.5 4.1 4.2 12.6 8.1 12.8 3.9 3.8 
SETAE. MaMa He ta tnesnetene 0.4 2.6 —2.1 (iat) 4.8 —8.6 —8.9 7.0 
UDB See ee ecrehas\ Sakatee sige oie cake Let —0.4 2.1 3.2 3.7 0.6 -1.1 1.5 
LOGO Rotse alckt Sekine as 5.2 2.9 2.3 5.9 2.8 13.9 8.3 0.6.9 
U.S RRR AED aie 2.4 1.7 0.7 4.2 2.6 247 Gl * 6.9 1.9 4 
BIST ~ 2 20bale tek ‘atresia es 2 1, 2.0 1,5 0.5 4.2 2.6 2.7 0.6 2.0 
1962 IE ss, te Pere ct 8 Srceea 6.9 2.8 4.0 6.5 3.6 11.4 4.2 —0.4 
LOGS eee oa her wee Pater 5.1 2.4 2.5 6.5 4.0 9.7 4.4 148} 
LOG AM oeS i te tees Cee 6.4 3.6 2.7 8.8 5.0 15,1 8.2 2.3 4 
LOGO tee Rete ae caw sage by stemtels 6.9 3.8 3.0 VM lese¢ 7.5 7.9 0.8 4.4 
OGG see toh acai tA gare 8 6.0 4.2 037 1323 8.7 —1.1 —6.7 6.9 
JIS Tey felis AN cera te oes eee mar 2.7 3.2 —0.5 9.2 5.8 —2.4 —5.0 6.4 
RO GRIN NE ae er tats ets etc stit 4.5 2.1 2.4 8.8 6.5 17.1 12.1 4.1 
Source: DBS Indezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry (1961=109). | 
DBS The National Accounts. | 
DBS The Labour Force. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 35 
PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 
COMMERCIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
1947 to 1968 
’ (1961=100) 
—— 

: | Output Ww Cor- Wages 
- Persons | Total Per Output ah Average | Cor- | Poration and 
Years Output Em- Man- Person Per Sal Hourly | poration P Pp fits Salaries 

ployed Hours Em- |Man-Hour Panes Earnings | Profits“) Unit of Per Unit 
ployed Ontput of Output 
52.1 75.9 82.3 68.7 63.3 35.4 43.0 53.0 101.7 67.9 
54.0 78.4 85.0 68.9 63.5 41.2 48.5 67.5 106.5 76.3 
56.1 80.2 86.0 70.0 65.2 44.2 51.4 55.0 98.0 78.8 
59.9 81.8 86.6 73.2 69.2 47.7 55.1 73.9 123.4 79.6 
64.0 86.4 90.7 74.1 70.6 56.1 61.9 82.7 129.2 87.7 
67.4 88.5 92.6 76.1 72.8 62.0 67.0 78.8 116.9 92.0 
71.5 89.9 93.5 79.5 76.4 67.0 (eave 76.2 106.6 93.7 
72.2 88.7 91.3 81.4 79.0 68.1 74.6 66.9 92.7 94.3 
79.3 91.5 93.7 86.7 84.6 72.3 77,2 86.7 109.3 91.2 
86.8 97.0 99.6 89.5 tees 81.8 82.1 97.7 112.6 94.2 
88.6 99.8 101.8 88.7 87.0 87.7 86.1 89.2 100.7 99.0 
89.1 97.3 98,8 91.6 90.2 89.2 90.3 89.8 100.8 100.1 
94.7 99.7 101.3 95.0 93.5 94.1 92.9 102.1 107.8 99.4 
96.5 99.6 100.6 96.9 95.9 97.2 96.6 9723 100.8 100.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.5 103.1 103.2 103.3 103.2 106.4 103.1 11.3 104.5 99.9 
112.0 105.6 105.0 106.0 106.6 112.9 107.5 121.9 108.8 | 100.8 
120.8 110.3 109.6 109.5 110.2 122.8 112.0 140.1 116.0 101.7 
129.6 116.5 115.2 Totter 112.5 137.8 119.6 150.9 116.4 106.3 
137.4 122.3 119.5 112.4 115.0 155.8 130.4 148.9 108.4 113.4 
141.7 124.2 121.2 114.0 116.9 168.9 139.4 145.0 102.3 119.2 
147.9 126.1 12251 117.3 121.1 182.2 149.2 170.7 115.4 123.2 
(Per cent change from previous period) 

3.6 3.3 3.0 0.3 0.3 16.4 12.8 8.5 4.7 12.4 
3.9 2.3 1.2 1.6 2.7 1383 6.0 —4,3 —8.0 3.3 
6.8 2.0 0.7 4.6 6.1 7.9 7.2 34.4 25.9 1.0 
6.8 5.6 4.7 1.2 2.0 17.6 12.3 11.9 4.7 10.2 
5.3 2.4 2.1 2.7 3.1 10.5 8.2 —4,7 —9.5 4.9 
6.1 Hote 1.0 4.5 4.9 8.1 7.0 —3.3 —8.8 1.8 
1.0 —1.3 —2,4 2.4 3.4 1.6 4.0 —12.2 —13.0 0.6 
9.8 3.2 2.6 6.5 7.1 6.2 3.5 29.6 17.9 —3.3 
9.5 6.0 6.3 3.2 3.1 13.1 6.3 12.7 3.0 3.3 
2.1 2.9 2.2 —0.9 —0.2 7.2 4.9 —8.3 —10.6 5.1 
0.6 —2.5 —2,9 3.3 Ball NL 4.9 0.7 0.1 eat 
6.3 200 2.5 Bul Ben 5.5 2.9 13.7 6.9 —0.7 

. —0.1 —0.7 2.0 2.6 3.0 4.0 —4.7 —6.5 1.3 
8 0.4 —0.6 3.2 4.3 2.9 3.5 2.8 —0.8 —0.7 
6.5 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.2 6.4 3.1 11.3 4.5 —-0.1 
5.2 2.4 1 BY / 2.6 3.3 6.1 4.3 9.5 4.1 0.9 
7.9 4.5 4.4 3.3 3.4 8.8 4,2 14.9 6.6 0.9 
5. lial 1.6 2.1 122 6.8 isis 0.3 4.5 

Oe a 60 30 3.7 reg on 13.1 9.0 -1.3 —6.9 6.7 

-.. a 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.7 8.4 6.9 —2°6 —5.6 5.1 

aie es... 4.4 1.5 0.7 2:9 3.6 7.9 7.0 17.7 12:8 3.4 


_ MEstimated by the Department of Finance. 
()Figures are based on preliminary productivity estimates (DBS Daily Bulletin, Friday, 
evised output indexes. 

Source: DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 
DBS The National Accounts. 


April 18, 1969) and updated by recently 
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REFERENCE TABiy 36 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 
NON-AGRICULTURAL GOODS-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 


1947 to 1968 


(1961 = 100) 
Cor- 
Output . Wages 
Ye Persons Total Per Output iat Average Cor- ay ht and } 
eae Output Em- Man- Person Per Sal- Hourly | poration pas Salaries 
ployed Hours Em-  |Man-Hour aries) | Sarnings | Profits) | past of | Per Unit 
ployed Output of Output — 
OA Tiber eleie sts abavres cee wits 48,5 85.9 92.3 56.5 §2.5 38.7 41.9 58.4 120.4 79.8 
OE 8 reenact etirls« 51.3 88.2 94.8 58.2 54.1 45,2 47.7 65.3 127.3 88.1 
OSD Netieatere.sleve tbl avave sve 53.3 89.9 95.3 59.3 55.9 47.4 49.7 62.6 117.4 88.9 
ODOM ced Gutcae tii Fave s 57.6 92.1 97.1 62.5 59.3 51.7 53.2 84.7 147.0 89.8 
MOD Mien nerticksgimeeie 62.4 98.7 103.5 63.3 60.3 61,7 59.6 94.3 151.1 98,9 
MDD Rees cities Saye cles lee 65.5 100.0 104.4 65.5 62.7 68.2 65.3 85.0 129.8 104.1 
MOB aeee certs oases as 70.6 100.8 105.5 70.0 66.9 73.6 69.8 83.5 118.3 104.2 
TOE eno ae ei 71.0 97.0 99.6 73.2 71.3 73.1 73.4 73.8 103.9 103.0 
ODD oe eR rar aiainiar tte rons 78.8 100.4 102.7 78.5 76.7 77.4 75.4 94.2 119.7 98.2 
TOUR vid oc: Cena ae 87.3 106.3 109.1 82.1 80.1 88.8 81.4 104.6 119.8 101.7 
MOB Rae, kin patewe. ae 89.2 107.3 109.1 83.1 81.8 93.9 86.1 95.2 106.7 105.3 
QO Bee ad tu saaver eae 89.1 101.3 102.6 88.0 86.8 93.5 91.1 89.4 100.3 104.9 
SIE Sa Societe eee ee 94.8 103.3 105.2 91.7 90.1 97.2 92.4 103.3 109.0 102.5 
NOG Oana serie trom ee os 96.5 101.6 102.7 95.0 93.9 99.3 96,7 96.3 99.8 102.9 
DOOM ia oistele se ceaenat 100.90 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOCQ Reis wei oe 108.6 102.8 103.6 105.7 104.8 107.0 103.3 113.4 104.4 98.5 
LOGUE eat n atest saxania astahe 114.6 104.7 105.1 109.4 109.0 112.6 107.1 125.5 109.5 98.3 
NOGD Aes feisticicss a iniesgianets 125.9 109.3 110.1 115,2 114.4 122.6 111.4 141.1 112.1 97.4 
POG Ota choke com hte 137.3 115.4 116.1 119.0 118.3 138.8 119.6 149,7 109.0 101.1 
MOOGE ceoontyehcoaes sos 146.8 120.6 120.7 Zk? 121.6 158.4 131.2 144.8 98.6 107.9 
MOG Ty cere tthe seyeulenes 149.3 120.0 119.8 124,4 124.6 168.4 140.6 141.0 94.4 112.8 
TOG RO) Ue ae cio alas, ciate 157.1 120.2 119.7 130.7 131.2 178.5 149.1 170.2 108.3 113.6 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
1948.. 5.8 2.7 2:7 3.0 3.0 16.8 13.8 11.8 5.7 10.4 | 
ey LORE Pee are arse te 3.9 1.9 0.5 1.9 3 4.9 4,2 —4,1 —7.8 0.9 
1950... 8.1 2.4 1.9 5.4 6.1 9.1 7.0 35.3 25.2 1.0 @ 
1951.. 8.3 1.2 6.6 1.3 pal 19.3 12.0 11.3 2.8 10.1 
1952.. 5.0 1.3 0.9 3.5 4.0 10.5 9.6 —9.9 —14.1 5.3 a 
1953. 7.8 0.8 1 6.9 6.7 7.9 6.9 —1.8 —8.9 0.1 
1954., 0.6 —3.8 —5.6 4.6 6.6 —0.7 5.2 —11,.6 —12.2 —1.2 
NOHO Mele a 58) fearorstens eee 11.0 3.5 Sit Wen 7.6 5.9 Path 27.8 15.2 —4,7 
MOB Gi Pi Raverie. 5: cette 10.8 5.9 6.2 4.6 4.4 14.7 8.0 10.9 0.1 3.6 
NOB Tiras sth caters area 2.2 0.9 0.0 1.2 2.1 5.7 5.8 —9.0 —10.9 3.5 
1958. —0.1 —5.6 —6.0 5.9 6.1 —0.4 5.8 —6.1 —6.0 —0.4 
NODO: Mattecaecnctente wane 6.4 2.0 2.5 4.2 3.8 4.0 1.4 15.5 8.7 —2,3 
AQCO EE cs ic cee 1.8 —1.6 —2.4 3.6 4.2 2.2 4.7 —6.8 —8.4 0.4 
1961.. 3.6 —1.6 —2.6 5.3 6.5 0.7 3.4 3.8 0.2 —2.8 
TOG ZHE Riisie tetteresteees ule, om 8.6 2.8 3.6 5,7 4.8 7.0 8.3 13.4 4.4 —1.5 
POG ROM Ate G casein 5.5 1.8 1.4 3.5 4.0 5.2 3.7 10.7 4.9 —0.2 
1964.. 9.9 4,4 4.8 5.3 4.9 8.9 4.0 12.4 2.4 —0.9 
1965.. 9.1 5.6 5.4 3.3 3.4 13.2 7.4 6.1 —2.8 3.8 
1966.. 6.9 4.5 4.0 2.3 2.8 14.1 9.7 —3.3 —9.5 6.7 
TOG Tee H, Sy syunieen elo ste hed —0.5 —0.7 2.3 2.5 6.3 7.2 —2.6 —4.3 4.5 
BOGS Fay vik aticie soars 5.2 0.2 —0.1 §.1 5.3 6.0 6.0 20.7 14.7 0.7 


Estimated by the Department of Finance. 

)See footnote () on reference table 35. 

Source: DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 
DBS The National Accounts. 
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Rarerency TABLE 37 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
1947 to 1968 
» (1961 = 100) 
08aea=st‘*ehn@>@#$=$=$=0_0_—0—00.aNuNn0QQma 


Output Cor- 
Yoana Persons | Total Per Output Wace Average | Cor- Peron Waee 
Output Em- Man- Person Per Sal Hourly | poration Pp ts Salaries 
ployed Hours Em- |Man-Hour aries) | Harnings | Profits“) U Lg) ¢ | Per Unit 
ployed nit Of | of Output 
Output 
55.8 66.6 73.6 83.7 75.9 31.6 42.9 44.1 79.0 56.6 
56.9 69.4 76.5 82.0 74.3 36.6 47.8 44.6 78.4 64.3 
on ae 59.1 21.3 78.0 82.9 75.7 40.4 51.8 42.3 71.6 68.4 
BO60; 3. o.ces he 62.2 72.4 77.6 85.9 80.2 43.2 55.7 55.8 89.7 69.5 
ith el 65.7 75.1 79.6 87.5 82.5 49.6 62.3 63.3 96.3 75.5 
ree ee. 69.4 78.0 82.4 89.0 84.3 54.8 66.5 68.4 98.6 79.0 
oe 72.4 79.9 83.2 90.6 87.0 59.4 71.4 64.1 88.5 82.0 
73.3 81.0 84.1 90.5 87.1 62.3 74.1 55.2 75.3 85.0 
79.4 83.4 86.0 95.2 92.4 66.3 77.1 73.9 93.1 83.4 
85.6 88.6 91.5 96.6 93.6 73.7 80.5 86.1 100.6 86.1 
NS 87.6 93.1 95.6 94.1 91.7 80.4 84.1 79.2 90.4 91.8 
END 88.7 93.5 95.3 94.9 93.0 84.2 88.4 90.5 102.0 94.9 
Mee ie... 94.1 96.4 98.0 97.6 96.0 90.0 91.8 100.2 106.5 95.6 
PE oe. 96.3 97.7 98.7 98.5 97.6 94.6 95,8 99.0 102.8 98,2 
eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ogee eae 104.5 103.4 102.9 101.1 101.6 105.6 102.6 107.8 103.2 101.1 
109.3 106.2 104.8 102.9 104.3 113.3 108.1 115.7 105.9 103.7 
Reich 115.6 110.9 109.0 104.2 106.0 123.1 112.9 138.3 119.6 106.5 
| cite eee 122.0 117.0 114.2 104.2 106.9 136.7 119.7 152.8 125.2 112.0 
EME 128.0 122.9 117.8 104.2 108.7 152.8 129.7 155.6 121.6 119.4 
I ne 134.0 127.3 121.9 105.3 110.0 169.4 139.0 151.6 113.1 126.4 
_ aut, St an 138.3, | 130.6 123.5 105.9 112.0 186.4 150.9 171.8 124.2 134.8 
(Per cent change from previous period) 
1948... RENN les «4 2.0 4.2 3.9 2.0 ant 15.8 11.4 V1 —0.8 13.6 
ae Pee 3.9 2.7 2.0 ta 1.9 10.4 8.4 —5.2 =o 6.4 
We tee Li. 5.2 1.5 —0.5 3.6 5.9 6.9 7.5 31.9 25.3 1.6 
ig 5.6 a7 2.6 1.9 2.9 14.8 11.8 13.4 7.4 8.6 
; 5.6 3.9 3.5 1,7 2.2 10.5 6.7 8.1 2.4 4.6 
PI ence he 4.3 2.4 1.0 1.8 3.2 8.4 7.4 Bao} 082 3.8 
in ky ee 1.2 1.4 Jet —0.1 0.1 4.9 Eee ao ek ales ee) pi’ 
: ; : 3.0 2.3 5.2 6.1 6.4 4,0 33.9 23.6 —1,9 
Siieieieisielsipueis) es 4 6.2 6.4 1.5 1.3 sie? 4.4 16.5 8.1 3.2 
2.3 5.1 4.5 —2.6 —2.0 9.1 4.5 2 OM 10k 6.6 
: 1.3 0.4 NG 0.9 1.4 4.7 5.1 14.3 12.8 3.4 
mc...) (6 6.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 3.2 6.9 3.8 10.7 4.4 0.7 
: 0.7 0.9 1.7 5.1 4.4 —1,2 —3.5 2.7 
ae 3.8 24 1.3 1.5 2.5 5.7 4.4 1.0 | +2.7 1.8 
BE 4.5 3.4 2.9 1.1 1.6 5.6 2.6 7.8 3.2 Tai 
peek an et 4.6 2.7 1.8 1.8 217 7.3 5.4 7.3 2.6 2.6 
(ns 5.8 4.4 4.0 1.3 1.6 8.6 4.4 19.5 12.9 2.7 
: 8 0.0 0.8 11.0 6.0 10.5 4,7 5.2 
ie) EO 33 0.0 1.7 11.8 8.4 1.8 —2.9 6.6 
4.7 3.6 3.5 ey 1.2 10.9 7.2 —2.6 70 5.9 
Cee 3.2 2.6 1.3 0.6 18 10.0 8.6 13.3 9.8 6.6 


eee teeter eee 


®@Estimated by the Department of Finance. 

(2)See footnote (2) on reference table 35. 

Source: DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 
DBS The National Accounts. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 38 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1947 to 1968 


(1961=100) 
Cor- 
Output . Wages 
4 Y Persons Total Per Output Meee Average Cor- po dee and 
; ae Output Em- Man- Person Per Sal- Hourly | poration Der Salaries~ 
ployed Hours Em-  |Man-Hour aoran Earnings | Profits Unit of Per Unit 
ployed y Output of Output : 
55.4 86.8 93.4 63.8 59.3 39.9 42.7 63.8 115.4 72.0 
57.8 88.8 95.9 65.1 60.2 46.1 48.1 69.7 120.6 79.8 y 
59.5 90.2 95.6 66.0 62.2 48.6 50.8 66.8 112.3 81:79) 
63.4 91.7 96.3 69.1 65.8 §2.1 54.1 90.0 142.0 82.2 
68.9 97.3 100.3 70.8 68.7 61.4 61.2 98.9 143.5 89.1 
71.5 99.9 101.9 71.6 70.2 68.2 66.9 90.9 127.1 95.4 
x 76.6 103.0 105.6 74.4 72.5 74.1 70.2 89.8 117.2 96.7 
74.9 98.6 99.2 76.0 15.5 (B83 73.9 76.3 101.9 97.9 
82.2 101.1 102.3 81.3 80.4 (ese 76.0 97.4 118.5 94.5 
89.9 105.3 107.3 85.4 83.8 86.1 80.2 105.9 117.8 95.8 
89.7 105.8 106.4 84.8 84.3 91.0 85.5 94.5 105.4 101.4. 
= 88.0 100.5 101.2 87.5 87.0 90.9 89.8 90.1 102.4 103.3 
94.5 101.7 103.0 92.9 91.8 95.8 93.0 106.6 112.8 101.4 
96.1 100.5 101.0 95.7 95.2 98.9 97.9 97.5 101.5 102.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
110.5 102.7 103.1 107.6 107.1 107.3 104.1 116.8 105.7 97.1 
118.0 105.2 105.6 112.1 itty 113.6 107.6 131.5 111.4 96.3 
129.2 110.0 111.0 117.4 116.4 123.5 111.3 143.0 110.7 95.6 
141.0 115.7 116.1 121.8 121.5 137.2 118.2 152.5 108.2 97.3 
151.2 121.2 120.7 124.8 125.2 153.9 127.5 148.0 97.9 101.8 
151.7 121.3 121.1 125.1 125.3 163.3 134.8 142.4 93.9 107.6 
159.4 121.8 121.6 130.9 131.1 174.4 143.4 177.4 111.3 109.4 
(Per cent change from previous period) 43 
1948, 4.3 233 2a 2.0 1.5 15.5 12.6 9.2 4,7 10.8 © 
NOdO Rae Bon sce aves 2.9 1.6 —0.3 1.4 3.3 5.4 5.6 —4.2 —6.9 2.4 
IR et AP Oe ot 6.6 1.7 0.7 4.7 5.8 7.2 6.5 34.7 26.4 0.6 
ODI eee ee ia. ibe 8.7 6.1 4.2 2.5 4.4 17.9 13.1 9.9 ideal 8.4. 
OBZ eee Amat id sateen 3.8 2.7 1.6 Le 2.2 0 ha 9.3 —8.1 —11.4 7 ee 
BOO Dene te aha. are, fe cken b Ti 3.1 3.6 3.9 3.3 8.7 4.9 —1.2 —7.8 1.4_ 
UAE Abe an ha oe aeeedoe —2.2 —4.3 —6.1 2.2 4.1 —1.1 5.3 —15.0 —13.1 elias 
1955. 9.7 2.5 Sol 7.0 6.5 6.0 2.8 QT 16.3 3.5 
ODD eal aeiets\ntheaarebe ¢ 9.4 4.2 4.9 5.0 4,2 10.8 5.5 8.7 —0.6 1.4 
LOS Ue as nici ma ret —0.2 0.5 —0.8 —0.7 0.6 557 6.6 —10.8 —10.5 5.8 
PODS Ma ie tt nwr de —1.9 —5.0 —4.9 852 3.2 —0.1 5.0 —4,.7 —2.8 1.9 
1959. 7.4 1,2 1.8 6.2 5.5 5.4 3.6 18.3 10.2 "| —1.8 4 
OOO ise Meee tera les ate if —1.2 —1.9 3.0 3.7 3.2 5.3 —8.5 —10.0 1.5 
NOG U Sueee layers cs baie ats 4.1 —0.5 —1.0 4.5 5.0 tat pare 2.6 —1.5 —2.8 
LOG 2 cost Ae vale cele Geis: 10.5 2.7 3.1 7.6 eik 7.3 4.1 16.8 5.7 —2.9 
NOGS Peni bes aieiechv eve 6.8 2.4 2.4 4,2 4.3 5.9 3.4 12.6 5.4 —0.8 
LOGS We sete tones cake 9.5 4.6 5.1 4.7 4.2 8.7 3.4 8.7 —0.6 —0.7 
TOGD iA cde eka ts atuels 9.1 5.2 4.6 3.7 4.4 11.1 6.2 6.6 2.3 1.8 
OGG eee. hae ares nia 7.2 4.8 4.0 2.5 3.0 12.2 7.9 —3.0 —9.5 4.6 
NOG Tela Mate ihas esas nese 0.3 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.1 6.1 5.7 —3.8 —4,1 5.40" 
LOGS ee ee etisia eae 5.1 0.4 0.4 4.6 4.6 6.8 6.4 24.6 8.5 Ry; 


See footnote (2) on reference table 35. 
Sources: DBS Aggregate Productivity Trends. 
DBS The National Accounts. 
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REFERENCE TBE 39 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IMPLICIT PRICE INDEXES) 


1947 to 1968 
(1957 = 100) 
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Business Gross Fixed Capital 
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Formation 
New | Non. 
Resi- Resi 
dential ental 
SAEs 
ene struc- 

tion 
57.4 58.1 
67.6 65.4 
70.8 68.1 
75.1 71.9 
87.2 80.5 
89.7 86.4 
91.2 89.7 
91.9 89.5 
93.9 92.2 
97.4 97.1 
100.0 109.0 
102.4 101.6 
106.2 104.7 
109.1 107.2 
109.8 107.6 
113.0 110.0 
116.8 113.7 
123.2 118.7 
129.3 125.9 
137.1 132.7 
145.6 139.2 
155.3 145.2 


(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
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_ @)These implicit indexes are currently w 
diture patterns within and between major groups. 
total of current dollars by the total of constant dollars. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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ure price changes, but also changing expen- 
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See footnote (1) reference table 39. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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Rererence Taswp 41 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES: STANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS 
1947 to 1969 
(1961 == 100) 


Health and | Recreation | Tobacco 


All F : Trans- 
Food Housing Clothing : Personal and an 
There portation Care Reading Alcohol 
(100.0) (26.7) (32.2) (11.3) (12.0) (6.6) (4.7) (6.5) 
65.6 64.1 n.a. 70.1 n.a. na. na. n.a. 
75.1 78.6 n.a. 85.0 na. n.a. n.a. n.a. 
77.4 80.6 75.1 88.9 ied 64.4 68.4 86.0 
79.6 82.7 78.2 88.6 75.0 65.6 69.8 88.3 
88.0 94,4 85.4 97.6 80.4 71.5 75.1 95.9 
90.2 94.2 88.6 99.4 83.5 75.9 79.2 97.4 
89.4 90.8 90.1 97.9 84.8 77.3 79.9 92.9 
89.9 90.5 91.3 97.2 85.3 80.2 81.8 92.3 
90.1 90.4 91.9 96.0 84.3 81.6 83.9 92.3 
91.4 91.5 93.2 96.5 87.7 83.7 85.8 92.6 
94.3 95.6 95.1 96.4 92.4 89.0 88.8 94,1 
96.8 98.5 96.8 97.5 95.2 93.6 94.7 95.1 
97.9 97.7 98.6 97.7 98.4 96.7 97.0 98,0 
99.1 98,5 99.6 98.6 99.8 99.5 98.8 99.6 
100.0 100.0) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.2 101.8 101.2 100.9 99.9 102.0 100.8 101.3 
103.0 105.1 102.3 103.4 99.9 104.6 102.2 101.5 
104.8 106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.0 103.9 103.4 
107.4 109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 
111.4 116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 
115.4 118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 
120.1 122.0 118.6 121.1 114.7 127.4 119.7 120.4 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
118.1 121.3 116.1 118.6 113.8 124.7 116.5 117.2 
118.2 120.8 116.7 119.1 113.2 125.1 117.6 117.3 
118.6 119.9 117.1 120.5 114.0 125.1 118.1 119.0 
119.3 120.8 117.6 121.2 114.4 126.9 117.8 121.2 
119.3 120.1 117.9 120.7 114.5 127.4 119.2 121.3 
119.7 120.5 118.3 121.2 115.1 127.4 119.2 121.3 
120.4 122.5 118.8 121.0 115.1 128.0 119.6 121.3 
120.7 123.9 118.9 120.6 115.1 128.2 119.9 121.3 
121.1 123.4 119.8 121.2 115.4 128.5 121.0 121.3 
121.4 122.9 120.3 122.8 114.9 129.0 121.4 121.3 
121.9 123.4 120.9 123.4 115.7 129.4 123.3 121.3 
122.3 124.5 121.0 123.4 115.7 129.4 123.3 121.3 
122. 125.1 121.9 121.5 116.3 129.5 124.2 121.3 
DB yt cheleiess'eie 2.8 123.9 122.3 121.8 117.3, 129.6 124.7 121.9 
: ae 123.2 123.8 122.8 123.8 118.3 129.5 125.1 121.9 
ie : a3 124.6 125.0 123.7 124.3 119.9 133.7 125.4 125.5 
a ETS Sc ES dN a ea eee a 


_ 1957 weights replace 1947-48 weights beginning January 1961. Nes 
@The system of variable weights for seasonal foods was revised beginning January 1961. 


Source: DBS Prices and Price Indexes, Monthly, Cat. 62-002. 
DBS The Consumer Price Index (1949=100): Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures, Occasional, Cat. 62-518. 
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CHANGES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES: STANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS 


1947 to 1969 


=100) 
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(1),@)See footnotes (1) and (2) on reference table 41. 


Source: DBS Prices and Prices Indezes. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 43 , 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES: SUPPLEMENTARY CLASSIFICATIONS 
: 1949 to 1969 

a (1961=100) 


Years Total Total Gonna Non- 
‘ and ocala °F | Commod- ities D N abl ie urables | Durables pete 
: Months ie 1 ities | Excluding urables xcluding Services 
ex Food 
Food 
(100.0) (70.2) (43.5) (57.9) (31.2) (12.3) (22.3) 
77.4 83.3 84.9 82.9 84.5 86.1 64.4 
79.6 85.0 86.2 84.5 85.9 87.6 68.0 
88.0 95.0 94.9 94.3 93.5 99.7 72.5 
90.2 95.8 96.8 94.9 95.4 101.8 77.2 
89.4 93,7 95.8 92.6 94.3 100.9 79.9 
89.9 93.4 95.4 92.4 94,1 100.1 82.7 
90.1 92.8 94.4 92.0 93.5 97.5 84.6 
91.4 93.5 94.8 92.8 94,2 97.2 87.3 
94.3 96.2 96.4 95.6 95.5 99.7 90.8 
96.8 98.4 98.0 97.9 97.2 101.2 94.0 
97.9 98.7 99.3 98.1 98.6 102.1 96.6 
99.1 99.5 99.9 99.0 99.4 101.8 98.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.2 100.9 100.2 101.2 100.7 99.3 101.4 
103.0 102.6 101.0 103.3 101.7 99.5 102.8 
104.8 103.9 102.1 104.9 103.4 98.6 105.4 
107.4 105.6 103.2 107.0 104.9 98.7 109.8 
111.4 109.6 105.3 iy, 107.7 99.1 113.6 
115.4 112.4 109.2 114.6 111.9 102.1 119.7 
120.1 | 116.4 118.2 119.0 116.9 103.9 125.0 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
118.1 114.7 111.4 117.0 114.3 103.7 122.5 
118.2 115.0 111.6 117.3 114.9 103.4 122.5 
118.6 115.2 112.6 117.7 116.0 103.9 122.9 
119.3 115.7 113.1 118.1 116.7 104.0 123.7 
119.3 115.7 113.2 118.1 116.8 103.9 124.3 
119.7 116.0 113.3 118.5 116.9 103.9 125.2 
120.4 116.5 113.4 119.2 117.2 103.8 125.6 
120.7 116.8 113.4 119.6 117.3 103.2 125.9 
121.1 117.3 113.7 120.1 117.6 103.6 126.3 
121.4 GARY 114.2 120.6 118.3 103.7 126.5 
121.9 117.7 114.7 120.5 118.6 104.5 127.3 
122.3 118.2 114.8 121.0 118.7 104.6 127.3 
122.6 118.1 114.3 121.0 118.1 104.3 127.8 
122.6 118.1 114.7 120.9 118.6 104.3 128.5 
123.2 118.4 115.3 121.3 119.3 104.6 129.3 
124.6 119.4 116.0 122.4 120.3 105.1 131.4 


_ @See footnote (1) on reference table 41, 
Source: DBS Prices and Price Indezes, 
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Rererence TABiT 44 
CHANGES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES: SUPPLEMENTARY CLASSIFICATIONS 


1950 to 1969 
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Durables 
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(See footnote (1) on reference table 41. 


Source: DBS Prices and Price Indézes. 
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REFERENCE TaBir 45 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHANGES IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1963 to 1969 
a 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 @) 
‘(Percentage points) 

| econ). |. ele Ae 1.8 1.8 2.4 8.7 3.5 4.1 4.0 
| Food. ME Petet ae Ee yax'ct cid fates dese weg ov eheTOIG. Siig: race are Salo alk by oeruleleneiaie 0.9 0.4 0.7 1.6 0.4 0.9 0.9 
; Housing Fa ee aS eT RTA Arreh on We 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.9 1.4 1.5 1.6 
Clothing... boondco Sienibbol Aadeitadn Manas SaecHan Tae Hn oan ARE 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.3 

BLEe AS DORE AUI ON ISES cer easy sisters osc ible ie ic: Sisto ae c foin’s ciate lean tele — 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.5 0.3 0.4 
EICAIL VAN DCPAONAL CATE. 5../)s55 oaialtavdlesnainle eis oars beleeisrecelounslelens 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 
NVSCrOauIONIANC TeAGINg sacar deme Sedo bale esce.clechad cease caren’ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 

BO DACCOTANCCAICONOl ay ese ie cdads sea wos ke a@nee Soeahinicedalier _ 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.6 0.2 

1 EREESSTS 6 wc cn bso: Sa 5 AEE ETHIE CERES oie NE 1.8 1.8 2.4 3.7 3.5 4.1 4.0 
_ All commodities... 1.2 0.9 1.0 2.4 1.6 2.4 2.0 
TAPCO ce tlnislanw ities etal ieielavs » _ —0.1 — =— 0.3 0.2 0.1 
INOMCOUFADIESE c. Ses assests ee ace sible 1.2 1.0 1.0 2.4 1.3 OA?) 1,9 
Non-durables excluding food...... < 0.3 0.5 0.4 0.8 1.0 1.4 1.0 

SEIU L CCAM Mielke site oe 6! fale sin adele siejevslaie ln'G. eles a a tuane Mina Rete 0.3 0.7 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.0 1.2 
POTION OL BHELLETSCXCLUCEG Ob 6 lle weserays sila eye slesa'ae sclelejaere Sielevsselers 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.8 


Includes new houses, property taxes and mortgage interest. 
@)Per cent change is based on the first four months of 1969 compared to the first four months of 1968. 


Source: DBS Prices and Price Indezes. 
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RersRence TABLE 46 


OTHER. PRICE INDEXES an 
1947 to 1969 . 


Price Wholesale Price #38 
Index Farm Indexes cs 
Years Com- Prices |———————————_|_ Thirty Merchan- | Merchan-| Terms 
and modities | of Agri- | Rawand|Fully and| Indus- |———————————_|__ dise dise of 
Months and cultural | Partly | Chiefly trial None Export Import | Trade@) 
Services | Prod- Manu- Manu- | Materials} Resi- Raat Prices Prices |- ‘ 
Used by | ucts®) | factured | factured dential | genti al 
Farmers Goods®) | Goods®) 
(1935—1939 = 100) (1949 = 100) (1948 = 100) 
AOA Tieieraiste Crstavaye ojos Siete 157.5 215.8 164.3 162.4 187.0 79.1 84.5 91.6 88.0 104.1 
WORSE ee RS avaitaieve-« 183.7 255.8 196.3 192.4 222.7 95.4 95.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
BL OAO Meets Ute ale ah atalaly 191.7 255.4 197.1 199.2 218.0 100.0 100.0 103.3 102.6 100.7 
OOO suce eee cis eistans 197.3 260.8 212.8 211.0 244.6 106.4 105.0 108.3 110.3 98.278 
POD Ur een tiite cane: <6 217.5 296.8 237.9 242.4 296.1 125.5 118.6 123.9 126.2 98.2 
1952... 229.8 274.4 218.7 230.7 252.6 124.9 123.2 121.8 110.4 | 110.3 
LUGS Barneys siesee pistciere, eons 225.3 250.4 207.0 228.8 232.3 123.9 124.4 118.3 109.4 108.1 
HOO Damernccstccto tations 224.2 236.8 204.8 224.2 223.7. 121.7 121.8 115.1 109.5 105.1 
1955... 224.5 232.7 209.7 224.5 236.0 124.3 123.4 117.7 110.5 106.5 — 
ROBB eres sre claresors 230.3 234.6 215.8 231.5 248.2 128.5 128.0 121.3 113.0 107.3 
1957... 238.7 234.2 209.4 237.9 240.3 128.4 130.0 121.3 116.4 104.2 
OD Sarre iaa ear ae tunel nravatc 242.7 245.5 209.3 238.3 229.8 127.3 129.8 120.6 116.5 10315 7) 
1959... 249.7 247.4 210.9 241.6 240.2 130.0 131.7 122.8 114.4 107.38 
OGO ep marerec itl ern athe 254.7 250.0 209.6 242.2 240.4 129.2 132.3 123.0 115.5 106.5 | 
1961... 259.0 261.2 212.6 244.5 243.2 128.3 131.1 124.0 119.1 104.1 — 
OGD cle are: cit risteiecet 265.8 272.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 129.7 131.9 128.1 124.5 102.9 
1963... 273.8 268.4 226.9 254.2 253.5 133.9 135.1 128.9 129.4 99.6 
NOG Sa eeteavcccaitres cia cet 281.6 265.8 225.7 256.4 258.3 142.5 139.6 130.7 130.8 99.9 
1965... 289.3 282.2 231.2 261.3 258.7 148.9 146.8 132.4 130.8 101.2 
HOO GH owes walerolenttecsie 305.2 307.0 242.7 268.6 261.4 154.4 151.0 137.9 132.5 104.1 
VOGUE clear et.« sarsintires 322.6 305, 2 246.1 274.2 253.1 159.3 154.2 140.6 133.3 105.5 
LOG Rete? chctects sistas 338.9 299.1 249.1 281.6 254.0 168.2 157.8 145.6 136.3 106.8 
(Not seasonally adjusted) o 
MOGSET sete nrctntctele ls aters 328.8 294.5 249.0 277.4 253.8 163.8 156.6 142.8 135.7 105.2 
ae sieht cecal na. 294.4 247.8 278.1 252.5 164.4 157.1 143.3 137.1 104.5 
Mises elec cies es n.a. 292.3 250.3 278.3 253.5 165.3 157.5 143.9 136.8 105.2 j 
AS she tes etre ae 842.2 292.7 247.9 278.7 251.0 166.7 157.7 144.6 136.7 105.8 
SVE Arclmeo tn tare sia: Siais n.a. 295.6 249.2 279.7 251.7 166.9 157.8 145.6 136.0 107.1 { 
hoe sai See tate n.d. 302.1 250.9 281.2 252.7 168.2 157.9 145.9 136.5 106.9 P 
A ROHS ORS LA n.a. 304.8 248.3 281.0 253.4 168.5 157.2 146.3 135.8 107. 7 
NES Me inet 345.6 805.9 248.4 282.2 254.2 169.2 157.5 146.0 135.5 107.7. ; 
Seer a since sfaia, be n.a. 306.2 249.3 284.2 253.6 170.5 157.9 146.5 135.7 108.0 4 
(Qs a cls Sse c n.a. 300.7 247.4 284.8 265.3 171.0 158.2 146.3 135.9 107.7 
IN Wetec cot etek n.a. 299.7 249.7 286.0 257.2 171.3 159.0 146.5 136.6 107.2 
1 OS a ty Roe ay n.a. 300.7 250.9 287.7 258.9 172.9 159.5 146.5 136.4 107.4 
4 
TREC) et PS 3 aa enc ee ae 344.1 299.1 255.4 290.8 261.4 177.0 161.2 147.6 137.4 107.4 
Bites aictde areas n.a. 300.7 255.9 292.0 263.5 178.9 162.1 148.5 138.0 107.6 
VER ee tO n.a. na. 255.0 293.7 264.1 183.2 164.3 n.a. n.a. na. 


Exclusive of Newfoundland. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index prior to August 1, 1967 are final prices. 
From August 1, 1968 to date, the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices only for wheat, oats and barley. For the 
period August 1, 1967 to July 31, 1968, the western grain prices used in the construction of the index are final prices for oats and barley 
and initial prices for wheat. } 

(2)These two series comprise the general wholesale price index. 


()The index of the ratio of merchandise export prices to merchandise import prices. 


Source: DBS Prices and Price Indezes. 
DBS Trade of Canada Exports, Monthly, Cat. 65-004. 
DBS Trade of Canada Imports, Monthly, Cat. 65-007. 
DBS Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, Monthly, Cat. 62-004. 
DBS Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, Monthly, Cat. 62-003. 
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REFERENCE TaABie 48 


TOTAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
(National Accounts Basis) 


1947 to 1968 
Canada 
Years Goods Transfer eke Capital and Total Deficit (—) 
and and Payments Publi in Subsidies Assist- Quebec Expen- or <7 
Quaterrs Services | to Persons y ance“) Pension ditures @) Surplus 
Debt Plans 
(Millions of dollars) 
839 559 177 ts — 3,116 73 0«@ 
862 558 75 —_ _— 3,292 708 . 
948 572 V7 _ _ 3,724 373 . 
1,080 545 63 _ _ 3,982 585 
1,032 553 128 — — 4,984 985 , 
1,359 580 100 _— _ 6,318 253 
1,461 610 110 —_ _ 6,613 175 
1,634 669 86 _— _ 6, 850 —131 | 
1,737 669 82 — _ 7,280 106 
1,766 714 123 — 7,989 350 
2,076 739 116 _ -- 8,653 100 
2) 637 782 146 ae 9,745 —1,007 
2,755 963 205 _ _— 10,413 —556 : 
3,120 1,095 235 es as 11,219 717 
3,441 1,170 251 6 _ 12,104 —1,005 ; 
3,725 1,305 292 27 _ 13,066 —854 
3,848 1,423 311 61 _— 13,718 —690 
4,133 1,526 323 82 — 14,718 36 
4,574 1,645 326 84 _— 16, 243 325 
5,047 1,805 516 59 —_ 18,713 348 ; 
6,223 1,982 522 65 — 21,169 ° 157 
7,179 2,262 500 70 15 23, 355 800 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) ; 
MOGB OU cctareis <olereols Sainreis om ys 10, 656 4,760 1,756 416 32 — 17,620 580 
19 AE Se eater nines 10, 964 4,928 1,780 456 88 —_ 18,216 576 F 
DEEDS eetinsesiekacae. 11,632 5,156 1,820 384 56 —_— 19,048 316 ’ 
LY MeN teas 3oe 11,892 5,344 1,864 808 60 — 19,968 —80 
1OBZaD So cealsiecies nore enews 11, 860 5, 884 1, 844 416 52 —_ 20,056 824 
Ae eas Lis ae ceigie 12,672 6, 236 1,928 536 60 —_— 21,432 —588 
ET eh ee a Ress 12,288 6,200 2,020 540 48 _— 21,096 452 
DWAR Se Boon Wareateie sinters 12,688 6,572 2, 186 596 100 _ 22,092 —60 
UCTS) Ce AAG O Meade aes One 12, 840 6,632 2,092 444 80 4 22,092 1,168 
UES Ra aca rattan sion 13,112 7,160 2,260 472 36 12 23,052 220 
1 fH Ee Rn Rea eae 13,408 7,388 2,364 532 108 16 23,816 436 
Vee ots ei 18,956 7,536 2,332 552 56 28 24,460 1,376 


From 1961 on, this item is treated as government current expenditure; prior to 1961, it was treated as capital transfer. 
(2)Excludes inter-governmental transfers. 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. ' 
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RerfRenos Tassie 49 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


1947 to 1968 
ce eet oe ee 
SS 


Transfers 
Years Goods Transfer Tater Capital | to Other Total ||Deficit (—) 
and and Payments Public Subsidies Assist- Levels of Expend- or 
Quarters Services | to Persons Dabt ance() Govern- itures Surplus 
ment 
(Millions of dollars) 
HOA Terman aie Seiecss e's «oes 629 611 453 171 _ 192 2,056 684 
OAS Seer cscs siciviee nce es 673 570 453 71 — 150 1,917 760 
OAS Mastin ce tlers sels oe ne 870 883 461 73 oo 187 2,174 480 
Oe Thoobde bos eon eae 977 615 427 60 _ 251 2,330 635 
ROD ae oie rare <:cisiets's.oistoys/e 1,702 577 427 124 _— 259 3,089 1,021 
Bee ees ccanig hele vs 2,489 979 441 96 — 368 4,373 253 
BORIS ie lcsss\'eie aie oie ledie 2,559 1,046 461 106 _ 412 4,584 142 
MRT artis suslee cok os 2,449 1,161 504 84 — 430 4,628 —100 
ericieisiale Bites crcl staretorive ss © 2,510 1,232 494 75 _ 450 4,761 176 
ODO r eae neiieins se'se ced sie sss 2,683 1,224 524 118 — 485 5,034 544 
Beetle raiiicis.s caja vice ais 2,728 1,463 519 108 _ 521 5,339 249 
Sera ele; ate Biers eas ciate ays/e.¢ ase er 2, 854 1,899 544 131 _ 663 6,091 —757 
Sand COSGooUE SRE Cc Eeeeee 2,832 1,791 678 189 _ 880 6,370 —327 
PERE ie ities sistalets;s «0's 2,730 1,976 753 209 —_— 994 6, 662 —251 
Reais ee etre cilas aie bié.0's' 2,982 2,006 786 221 6 1,128 7,129 —461 
Waiatess COD BCA EOP CAS Io 3,025 2,112 866 260 27 1,134 7,424 —565 
BETA ace ti sine sl s\aye"esere « 2,984 2,183 935 275 61 1,169 7,507 —330 
BOOS ane eereici os ae sibs fe eae + 3,046 2,239 995 277 82 1,252 7,891 344 
NOOO MR ciate are 'steld cielsieee > 3,293 2,312 1,052 259 84 1,434 8,434 625 
Hoo Gb cdn bon Odlb CoRenOte 3,920 2,478 1,151 375 59 1,662 9,645 164 
nodobS: AOU Caer aae ene 4,259 2,936 1,245 390 65 1,992 10, 887 —256 
BS ects a slenis’s e'ee'es 4,475 8,277 1,409 375 70 2,452 12,058 —165 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
ORO Seo CQ OS aa OO BORO oe 3,700 2,420 1,124 252 32 1,544 9,072 348 
Pretaiay clots cloleferss steele’ 3,752 2,428 1,128 320 88 1,640 9,356 268 
TTR a si. ss fee el 0,992 2,516 1,168 248 56 1,644 9,624 284 
onc JOROCE Eee 4,236 2,548 1,184 680 60 1,820 10, 528 —244 
POG Meee Hee ale ose tileles ¥% 4,096 2,772 1,140 292 52 1,752 10, 104 400 
Dh a a weeel 4,472 3,032 1,208 436 60 2,112 11,320 —920 
106 ela a See eee eee 4,196 2,972 1,280 396 48 2,064 10,956 —208 
Se eee caer eee 4,272 2,968 1,352 436 100 2,040 11,168 —296 
S600 Sen aE 4,384 3,064 1,256 328 80 2,324 11, 436 108 
- ij RT celeste shar owes) 6's 4,348 3,400 1,424 352 36 2,564 12,124 —936 
110 ha 5730 Sogo OE Oran 4,376 3,292 1,500 388 108 2,376 12,040 —80 
EVA ce tors seis o eaaiw 5-08 4,792 3,352 1, 456 432 56 2,544 12,632 248 


(See footnote (1) on reference table 48. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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' REFERENCE TABLE 50 
PROVINCIAL-MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
1947 to 1968 
Years Transfer Interest on Deficit (—) 
Goods and F +a: Total 
and : Payments to | the Public Subsidies : r 
Quarters Services Persons Debt Expenditures Surplus 
(Millions of dollars) 
MOA AR Se IMR ARE oie Salacsinet cs ca bas 912 228 106 6 1,252 69 
OAS wey niin eae alee r eh a tl ok 1,124 292 105 4 1,525 —52 
TOS Omen ee seers OLR elo sve-dleleh wis. orclele's 1,257 365 111 4 1,737 —107 
TCE a cere ya Ay SE Rte IACI AEEICR Sara Aber 1,367 415 118 3 1,903 —50 
HOD er mee Le eae wale ne am ae 1,569 455 126 4 2,154 —36 
DG i eet ta ein Ci att ee ae lav ave ovens ec sheharila antec 1,790 380 139 4 2,313 —_— 
RR) AR eee (ae ARERR ER ORS, aia 1,873 415 149 4 2,441 33 
LDA MONOD fs total a ark afave artis ia alevar vie shel ol dofeve 2,012 473 165 2 2,652 —31 
LORD Te feu create naa eteipie elacurakerese vie Stace 2,282 505 175 7 2,969 —70 
EGBG Heme et eit, idee Rts amtce teste Mclain 2,703 542 190 5 3,440 —194 
GES {RRNG YA aMMR Oe oes he ORS UE rea 2,994 613 220 8 3, 835 —149 
QBS erie vias c ser see dete S eel erate atte 3,326 738 238 15 4,317 —250 
ROBO eraettir ce yc lien, Ae ee 3,658 964 285 16 4,923 —229 
HOGORR Rie ss deem a eiers voecao tna cae alae erotics 4,039 1,144 342 26 5,551 —466 
TOG Uae te UR arsmisrehtooie rai tiels ete it ob oleh 4,254 1,435 384 30 6,103 —544 
OG ote to is cvetis ys si states alatslorumalacate aces alates 4,692 1,613 439 32 6,776 —289 
A OGOM TS Me sets sche iaowiinia'e eval olce ative 5,141 1,715 488 36 7,380 —360 
LOGAN ar sore sessions eats dle: austebelan Mma aT 5,608 1,894 531 46 8,079 —308 
AO GB esac Me Ate sive bite vie oe Se mats 6,321 2,262 593 67 9, 243 —300 
TOGO Meets caret ins wastes aiterned nae 7,366 2,569 654 141 10,730 —535 — 
Thee) ANE Soe A Eee Rie Rh pe SSA Ae 8,118 3, 287 737 132 12,274 —473 
LO GSH st Ngeyatatstercicisr cts siateleiad ootte Crete ate 8, 854 3,902 853 125 13,734 —25 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
OGG Seine ciaiters ave tieidhe. ds staid oraretere emetic coh 6,956 2,340 632 164 10,092 —260 
DRT ere erste ecg oho aialeushss eta sien Seats ahet ore 7,212 2,500 652 136 10,500 —436 
TTR OM ST; aistecg alot etal ershaga cette eras 7,640 2,640 652 136 11,068 —768 
LV Na PRRs craic lant avnislala Ga-cloteminae natal 7,656 2,796 680 128 11,260 —676 
LOG REM erate cers a3 sa eistelc ct avestoen alos ncslemis 7,764 3,112 704 124 11,704 —440 
10 BRAS AB tar Aberin Pinter Reka cis 8, 200 3,204 720 100 12,224 —540 
DO Meee wisi droits siete lawns ee inleinoata eins 8,092 8,228 740 144 12,204 —236 
Vases estan orplainiahere ates a letel cae cemaereie 8,416 3,604 784 160 12,964 —676 
TOGSHL Setter scant iheiMis tae a aerea mene 8,456 3,568 836 116 12,976 108 
DE Rtercttectatctastets hemaiireeistsi ae tins gots 8,764 3,760 836 120 13,480 168 
DDE reir sirens Vi ckebh cite kee k cage 9,032 4,096 864 144 14, 136 —460 
RV era atic MM aie Caines Makicard a ohue tes 9,164 4,184 876 120 14,344 84 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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Rererence Tass 51 
PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS’ EXPENDITURES 
1947 to 1967 
Goods anid Transfer Interest Tree Total Deficit(—) 
Services Payments on the Subsidies Lavele of Bupenaiiures o8 
to Persons | Public Debt Cgterninant Surplus 
Provincial Governments 
(Millions of dollars) 
382 209 68 6 101 766 107 
Reape Nays ire aes 9 6:5 467 271 68 4 129 939 32 
Mitrerrain cate ss clysiee «6 510 342 72 4 157 1,085 —l 
Bol ais Foie 0 wie) s 535 391 76 3 171 1,176 63 
Berrie einer cis,6 aebie es 0 631 425 79 4 197 1,336 78 
BPE archteal js 02.0 724 343 85 4 215 1,371 143 
BY istai shale a, 63 695 377 91 4 242 1,409 203 
dobar ACOA eae 747 429 97 2 259 1,534 155 
846 463 97 7 327 1,740 134 
‘ide 36 So CBAC OIC 1,041 500 105 5 362 2,013 79 
1,128 564 114 8 452 2,266 144 
MOR OS oo vs 3's 1,222 677 119 15 545 2,578 66 
CAESAR See neers 1,349 895 126 16 622 3,008 112 
1,465 1,067 148 26 714 3,420 —76 
eh oO BOOS BOE 1,467 1,332 166 30 842 3, 837 —128 
1,563 1,515 192 32 1,063 4,365 93 
1,725 1,612 224 36 1,148 4,745 59 
MAREN isicisys <: ais bys sis» 1,929 1,792 249 46 1,280 5,296 130 
Ap Spice GOO Gane 2,188 2,141 271 67 1,469 6, 136 225 
RP eae isso s! via) SPRle’sp)cie"es 2,663 2,441 297 141 1,703 7,245 67 
= holon GA bGOde tee Gee 3,015 3,154 357 132 2,127 8,785 —124 
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REFERENCE TABLE 52 ~ 


TOTAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES 


(National Accounts Basis) 


1947 to 1968 
Employer 
and 
Direct Taxes ee es 
ontri- 
ig Canada 
A butions 
Years With- . * and Total 
and holding aN heh A ° Social | Quebec Reve- 
Quarters Taxes uPASS neome ah ps Pension | ues) «) 
Corpo- Plans @ 
Persons : Govern- 
rations aan 
Pension 
Funds@) 
(Millions of dollars) 
O87 Serer veye strats stove whriie Si eiaers 791 702 35 1,785 375 181 _ 3,869 
ROSS Herp cs haverciepeloigieraisvorevvers 822 687 41 1,840 386 224 _— 4,000 
OS RTO ertcrase ote halt sl slp at veldd 789 718 47 1,885 419 239 _ 4,097 
OBO eer eye atsteisises s sebie cles sts 740 983 54 2,063 471 256 -- 4,567 
NOB Se eeeyecslcvert vole chin ties case 1,030 1,416 56 2,597 534 336 _ 5,969 
AOD 2 Merperiarel creel Mierae shavers 1,323 1,384 55 2,817 617 375 — 6,571 
DGS iene eels Atce (ales eeuaye eis siere 1,432 1,220 54 3,021 651 410 _ 6,788 
NOB 4 Mee tice aiale yaa bats Cain ee 1,487 1,082 58 3,033 687 422 _— 6,719 
OBS ye rcieers aitisle ies sisramyelh eaves 1,499 1,272 67 3,319 753 476 i 7,386 
TODO tees ccailt sad clate te ashackecste 1,732 1,413 69 3,759 834 532 —_ 8,339 
LOB 7K fais cca ee altel 1,917 1,387 83 3,977 849 590 _ 8,753 
MOBS Ear ester nici Sacapuathtorave vee 1,795 1,315 48 4,028 937 615 _ 8,738 
LO5O eee aac coetinee ee 2,088 1,581 74 4,464 998 652 —_ 9, 857 
OGD Wee hots ace ove lautseltrertin ojave ns 2,360 1,544 79 4,705 1,063 751 _ 10, 502 
OG Teer ean ienia cianlira cians cote 2,511 1,612 116 4,947 1,126 787 oe 11,099 
NOG Zee Mists elements ee cero 2,729 1,710 125 5,585 1,251 812 _ 12,212 
MG OS Pacis crcteveibiolers ore 66%. oante 2,916 1, 827 127 5,911 1,395 852 ne 13,028 
NOGA eee icrahcSe rh sccle esterase aod 3,428 2,053 140 6,695 1,526 912 _— 14,754 
OGD se ere eit este ae acarvin 3,913 2,225 168 7,564 1,671 1,027 _ 16,568 
OCG xe Ren tascetlccey ose cen 4,484 2,252 203 8,466 1,808 1,129 719 19,061 
OO Tce a vcloier de ate: ecisial sera ates 5,493 2,208 218 9,227 2,112 1,182 886 21,326 
NOGS 2, cle tie esc tree ec cicraalenn os 6,660 2,593 209 10,021 2,294 1,373 1,005 24,155 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
DOG Micrs sini aleverctarariosacosaeahete)s 4, 256 2,204 180 8,276 1,736 | 1,056 492 18,200 
Ui SEP Abie eer Ane 4,208 2,312 196 8,368 1, 836 1,128 744 18,792 
1 8 lin Spee es 4,604 2,236 204 8,564 1,784 1,172 800 19,364 
DI Vierene tienes fame, 4,868 : 232 8,656 1,876 1,160 840 19, 888 
OG Hi Uee ters ss tata entice aeieveron 5,532 2,120 192 9, 208 1,828 1,136 864 20, 880 
ESPs wisce sawaneee 4,980 2,228 240 9,224 2,116 1,184 872 20, 844 
188 h Roa ae Ac Elser 5,540 2,224 220 9,164 2,228 1,276 896 21,548 
VP Ie tn orlancten § 5,920 2,260 220 9,312 2,276 1,132 912 22,032 
AQGSa Lorine re wets sc trerpone: ar 6,412 2,396 220 9,812 2,160 1,304 956 23,260 
18 UD Ae CA, A aaa 6,236 2,480 208 9,768 2,292 1,288 1,000 23, 272 
LTE ee eeth coat Memes 6,716 2,608 232 10,044 2,308 1,352 992 24, 252 
TD Vis hed ersten arcte orarentare 7,276 2,888 176 10,460 2,416 1,548 1,072 25, 836 


(1) Excludes inter-governmental transfers. 
@) Excludes receipts from Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 
@) Includes receipts from Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 


Source: DBS The National Accounis. 


REFERENCE TABLE 53 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES 
1947 to 1968 


] 
Peeploter 
an 
Direct Taxes Employee 
With- 4 Contributions 
holding Indirect Investment to Social Total 
ieee Taxes Income Lsurance Revenues 
: an 
Persons are Government 
Pension | 
Funds 
NS UE, lie 2p A UES Ea le DU a VE 0 led ONT ll da A ee 
(Millions of dollars) 
729 631 35 1,136 109 100 2,740 
752 568 4) 1,086 101 129 2,677 
707 588 47 1,048 123 141 2,654 
654 837 54 1,115 146 159 2,965 
931 1,227 56 1,495 180 221 4,110 
1,223 1,275 55 1,595 231 247 4,626 
1,329 1,144 54 1,697 232 270 4,726 
1,319 1,018 58 1,612 234 287 4,528 
1,325 1,210 67 1,744 267 324 4,937 
1,550 1,334 69 1,972 296 357 5,578 
1,723 1,132 83 1,990 276 384 5,588 
1,581 1,075 48 1,912 BY4i 391 5, 334 
1,770 1,310 74 2,125 350 414 6,048 
2,017 1,266 79 2,180 382 487 6,411 
2,132 Ween 116 2,190 409 510 6, 668 
2,088 1,279 125 2,401 448 518 6,859 , 
2,193 1,362 127 2,451 510 534 Mite! 
2,558 1,546 140 2,847 570 574 8, 235 
2,716 1,675 168 3,252 630 618 9,059 
2,955 1,696 203 3,575 690 690 9, 809 
3,572 1,630 218 3,707 800 704 10,631 
4,283 1,932 209 | 3,764 878 827 11,893 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
2,808 1,668 180 8,512 612 640 9,420 
2,782 1,740 196 3,586 720 700 9,624 
3,060 1,684 204 3,608 636 716 9,908 
3,220 1,692 232 8,644 792 704 10, 284 
3, 632 1,568 192 3, 820 612 680 10, 504 
3,276 1,648 240 3,712 808 716 10, 400 
3,588 1, 644 220 3,644 872 780 10,748 
3,792 1, 660 220 3, 652 908 640 10,872 
4,260 1,788 220 3,716 784 776 11,544 
3 oe 1,852 208 3,576 844 756 11,188 
4,272 1,944 232 Olle 952 788 11,960 
4.648 2,144 176 3,992 932 988 12,880 
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REFERENCE TABLE 54 7 
PROVINCIAL-MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT REVENUES 
1947 to 1968 
Employer 
Direct Taxes 2 ep 
eturwense Transfers 
ke op Indirect Investment wb aes from Total © 
Oust tera Taxes Income _|7,, te oy ee d Federal Revenues 
Deranre eS Covcmiron? Government 
Pension 
Funds 
(Millions of dollars) 
LOS Meme Om wl siete i Bae As 62 71 649 266 . 81 192 1,321 
OAR URN Siok ora. eve Re le 70 119 754 285 95 150 1,473 
TGA Orb, colors: Mes es 82 130 837 296 98 187 1, 630 
OB OR ele tre otay. ars ars. CRs esac’ 86 146 948 325 97 251 1, 853 
OM ARS ry pee eat cielo INS oo 99 189 1, 102 354 115 259 2,118 ; 
NOB 2 SU citer: acts «ate e Ms os 100 109 1,222 386 128 368 2,313 = 
M053, oicacs sen ee. 103 76 1,324 419 140 412 2,474 
Nob Ne ee eae’. Aeeeeae 118 64 1,421 453 135 430 2,621 
MOT eee ieee -. eres 174 62 1,575 486 152 450 2,899 Y 
L OSG eaten cia cs & asin e 182 79 1,787 538 175 485 3, 246 j 
OB Umeteien cere atctei’ tebe iso 194 205 1,987 573 206 521 3,686 
ELE, CRs, Sea. 214 240 2) 116 610 224 663 4,067 
OGIO LO Has SSP eee St aT Waa 318 271 2,339 648 238 880 4,694 
POCORN 6h on. SUR Gs acs 343 278 2,525 681 264 994 5,085 
PEG GLP Recks hier acces eie eis ate 379 301 2,757 717 277 1,128 5,559 © 
LOG 2 eee ok s.o eke ae 641 431 3,184 803 294 1,134 6,487 
LOGS ee ewe kerr. ltteaes 723 465 3,460 885 318 1,169 7,020 @ 
1964. 870 507 3, 848 956 338 1,252 7,771 4 
NOGO RM eile tates: Wea et 1,197 550 4,312 1,041 409 1,434 8,948 
OGG ae ehat ire crores Sadi 1,529 556 4,891 1,118 439 1, 662 10,195 
LOB Vi lapa Um oe etalon sits. ereon aes 1,921 578 5,520 1,312 478 1,992 11,801 — 
LOG Sia enets chica Atta cit aah 2,377 661 6, 257 1,416 546 2,452 13,709 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 7 
HOGER teh ets otitis Mies oe 1,448 536 4,764 1,124 416 1,544 9,832 
1 (ete eh es, +. Cae aaa 1,476 572 4, 832 1,116 428 1,640 10,064 
UT pie Meakin 1,544 552 4,956 1, 148 456. 1,644 10,300 
ee Vierepe nce vest ute a shanty 1,648 564 5,012 1,084 456 1,820 10, 584 
aK ayo BGs 2 Rese SPARE 1,900 552 5,388 1,216 456 1,752 11,264 
df eee ree at ai 1,704 580 5,512 1,308 468 2,112 11,684 
Te Rees acta teenie rede 4, 1,952 580 5,520 1,356 496 2,064 11,968 — 
DV on: 2,128 600 5,660 1,368 492 2,040 12, 288 ; 
LOGRD Gat: cee cies ack care ar 2,152 608 6,096 1,376 528 2,324 13,084 7 
1M RAS Re Ree. eae 2,284 628 6,192 1,448 532 2,564 13,648 
11 COR Tome Cre 2,444 664 6,272 1,356 564 2,376 13,676 
Logan cao tas Rae. 2,628 744 6,468 1,484 560 2,544 14,428 : 


Source: DBS The National Accounts. 
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Rererence Tass 55 


PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS’ REVENUES 
1947 to 1967 


¢ Employer 
} ; and 
Direct Taxes Employee 
4 : Contributions} Transfers 
Wears Indirect Investment to Social from Other Total 
7 Taxes Income ieeea ao of Revenues 
< an overnment 
: Persons aeLay 8 Government 
; 4 Pension 
% Funds 
Provincial Governments 
: k OS 
it (Millions of dollars) 
59 71 289 179 76 199 873 
66 119 351 187 89 159 971 
78 130 392 195 92 197 1,084 
82 146 449 211 90 261 1,239 
94 189 527 226 108 270 1,414 
95 109 567 245 120 378 1,514 
97 76 613 271 131 424 1,612 
112 64 655 289 126 443 1,689 
159 62 739 309 140 465 1,874 
165 79 846 346 162 494 2,092 
176 205 937 367 192 533 2,410 
195 240 960 390 202 657 2,644 
297 271 1,043 413 216 880 3,120 
320 27 1,090 437 240 979 3,344 
353 301 1,283 461 251 1,110 3,709 
611 431 1,535 511 265 1,105 4,458 
692 465 1,663 564 286 1,134 4,804 
839 507 1,947 612 305 1,216 5, 426 
1,166 550 2,209 679 370 1,387 6,361 
1,497 556 2,535 735 402 1,587 7,312 
1,891 578 2,905 9il 438 1,938 8,661 
Municipal Governments 
(Millions of dollars) 
3 360 87 5 101 556 
4 403 98 6 129 640 
4 445 101 6 157 713 
4 499 114 7 172 796 
5 575 128 7 199 914 
5 655 141 8 218 1,027 
6 711 148 9 245 1,119 
6 766 164 9 261 1,206 
15 836 177 12 334 1,374 
17 941 192 13 371 1,534 
18 1,050 206 14 468 1,756 
19 1,156 220 22 568 1,985 
21 1,296 235 22 646 2,220 
1,435 244 24 746 2,472 
3 1,524 256 26 875 2,707 
30 1,649 292 29 1,107 3,107 
31 1,797 321 32 1,200 a 
31 1,901 344 33 1,333 3,64 
1 2,103 362 39 1,538 4,073 
32 2,356 383 37 1,808 : ey 
30 2,615 401 40 2,219 , 
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REFERENCE TABLE 57 


SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF SAVING 
1947 to 1968 


ee 
Source: Disposition: 
Business Gross Saving 
paaiias a Bees 
onsump-|} Govern- efici F 
Years tion ment on es pee ot 
and Personal Undis- Allow- Sector Current Fixed Change 
Quarters Net tributed | wances | Surplus | Account | Other“) Total Capital 
Saving Total | Corpora- and or. with Bocas Tavares 
tion Miscel- Deficit Non- on tonics 
Profits | laneous (-) Residents 
Valuation 
Adjust- 
ment . 
(Millions of dollars) ’ 
NG AT Sipe) 494 1,851 628 1,223 753 —19 —591 2,488 2,085 403. 
1948....... 994 2,231 790 1,441 708 —417 —784 2,732 2,619 113 
1949 r re 926 » 2,260 587 1,673 373 —168 —310 3,081 3,032 49 
19502. 662 2,665 752 1,913 585 330 —344 3, 898 3,348 550 
LOD Leetas 3: 1,334 2,865 662 2,203 985 524 —835 4,873 3,959 914 
ib Y Ae Oe ae 1,291 3,040 618 2,422 253 —173 552 4,963 4,451 512 
LOGS ees 1,312 3,402 729 2,673 175 443 “249 5,581 4,998 583 
LOG SE one 809 3,476 571 2,905 —131 427 68 4,649 4,779 _—130 
NOSBE a dats,. 850 4,228 962 3,266 106 679 —342 5, 521 5,210 311 
LO56Mirans | 1,320 4,773 1,181 3,642 350 1,350 65 7,858 6,774 1,084 
LOS Thee eres: 1,202 4, 863 854 4,009 100 1,422 —21 7,566 7,330 231 
LOSS F sttie. 1,635 4,775 876 3,899 —1,007 1,083 167 6, 653 6,975 —322 
DOB TRS: a 1,357 5,190. 986 4,204 —556 1,448 —188 7,201 6, 894 357 | 
LOGON ais Lao: 5, 260 837 4,423 —T17 1,164 —140 7,102 6,692 _ 410 
LOGIN 1,545 5, 297 757 4,540 —1,005 911 —83 6, 665 6,635 30 
19627 By. ye ok 2,317 5, 829 937 4,892 —854 823 —623 7,492 6,960 532 
LOGSM ee 2,531 6,264 1,066 5,198 —690 507 —486 8,126 7,591 535 
1964....... 2,059 6,892 1,292 5, 600 36 392 110 9,489 9,103 386 
TO6SY Scbies 3, 088 7,464 1,354 6,110 325 1,135 —413 11,599 10,651 948 
1O6G Rs 3, lol 7,765 1,142 6,623 348 1, 232 357 13, 433 12,493 940 
OG Aes 3,995 8,030 1,030 7,000 157 667 —15 12, 834 12,609 (225 
DOGBiosns A 4,048 8,777 1,517 7,260 800 332 —544 13,413 12,753 660 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1966) Ts... 3,676 7,936 1,532 6, 404 580 972 —208 12,956 11,968 988 12,956 
10 ay 4,068 7,844 1,220 6,624 576 1,208 544 14, 240 12,572 1,668 14,240 
100 ee 3,476 7,580 884 6,696 316 1,256 268 | 12,896 12,308 588 12,896 — 
1 age 3,704 7,700 932 6,768 —80 1,492 824 13,640 18, 124 516 13,640 
NOG TAT. 4,064 8,008 1,008 7,000 824 648 —156 13,388 13, 236 152 13,388 
JOE he 4,460 8,056 880 7,176 —588 884 404 13,216 13,068 148 13,216 
11 ae 3,724 8,056 1,076 6,980 452 868 —252 12, 848 12,168 680 12,848 
Lae 3,782 8,000 1,156 6, 844 —60 268 —56 11, 884 11,964 —80 11,884 
1968’ sles. 3,128 8,424 1,172 1,202 1,168 472 —92 13,100 12,632 468 13,100 
ety 4,624 8,548 1,288 7,260 220 —164 —328 12,900 12,516 384 12,900 
HEE. 4,272 8,816 1,544 7,272 436 496 —568 13,452 12,736 716 13,452 
HA Vier. 4,168 9,320 2,064 7,256 1,376 524 —1,188 14, 200 13,128 1,072 14,200 


“Includes adjustment on grain transactions, inventory valuation adjustment, capital assistance and net residual error. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. ‘ 
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REFERENCE TABLE 58 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE SOURCE AND DISPOSITION OF SAVING 
1947 to 1968 


Source: Disposition: 
Business Gross Saving 
Capital 
Con- 
Rndies SyNitea Govern- | Deficit on Business Value of 
Years | Personal tributed | ances Se oe cur ae Gross | Physcial 
and Net Total Corpo- and aun aa ccount Other“ Total Fixed Change in| Total 
Quarters | Saving ration | Miscel- ater Nie Capital |~Thven- 
Profits laneous ener One Forma- tories: 
Vinliation (-) Residents tion 
Adjust- 
ments 
19.9 74,4 25.2 49.2 30.3 — 0.8 —23.8 100.0 83.8 16.2 100.0 
36.4 81.7 28.9 52.8 25.9 —15.3 —28.7 100.0 95.9 4,1 100.0 
30.1 73.4 19.1 54.3 12.1 — 5.5 —10.1 100.0 98.4 1.6 100.0 
17.0 68.4 19.3 49.1 15.0 8.4 — 8.8 100.0 85.9 14.1 100.0 e 
27.4 58.8 13.6 45.2 20.2 10.7 —17.1 100.0 81.2 18.8 100.0 
26.0 61.3 12.5 48.8 5.1 — 3.5 DUEL 100.0 89.7 10.3 100.0 
23.5 61.0 13.1 47.9 3.1 7.9 4.5 100.0 89.6 10.4 100.0 
17.4 74.8 1233 62.5 — 2.8 9.2 1.4 100.0 102.8 — 2.8 100.0 
15.4 76.6 17.4 59,2 1.9 12.3 — 6.2 100.0 94,4 5.6 100.0 
16.8 60.7 14,4 46.3 4.5 17.2 4 0.8 100.0 86.2 13.8 100.0 
15.9 64.3 1153 53.0 1.3 18.8 — 0.3 100.0 96.9 3.1 100.0 
24.5 71.8 13.2 58.6 —16.1 16,3 2.5 by 10030 104.8 — 4.8 100.0 
18.7 71.6 13.6 58.0 — 7.7 20.0 — 2.6 100.0 95.1 4.9 100.0 
21.6 74.1 11.8 62.3 —10.1 16.4 — 2.0 100.0 94.2 5.8 100.0 
23.2 79.5 11.4 68.1 —15,1 13.7 — 1.3 100.0 99.5 0.5 100.0 
30.9 77.8 12.5 65.3 —11.4 11.0 — 8.3 100.0 92.9 ifeit 100.0 
31.2 (ies) 13ial 64.0 — 8.5 6.2 — 6.0 100.0 93.4 6.6 100.0 
21.7 72.6 13.6 59.0 0.4 4.1 1.2 100.0 95.9 4.1 100.0 
26.6 64.4 nb lers 52.7 2.8 9.8 — 3.6 100.0 91.8 8.2 100.0 
27.8 57.8 8.5 49.3 2.6 9.2 2.6 100.0 93.0 7.0 100.0 
31.1 62.6 8.0 54.5 1.2 5.2 = 0.1 100.0 98.2 1.8 100.0 
30.2 65.4 eS 54.1 6.0 2.5 — 4.1 100.0 95.1 4.9 100.0 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) ' : 
28.4 61.2 11.8 49.4 4.5 «25 — 1.6 100.0 92.4 7.6 100.0 
28.6 55.1 8.6 46.5 4.0 8.5 3.8 100.0 88.3 Ta 100.0 
27.0 58.8 6.9 51.9 2.4 9.7 2.1 100.0 95.4 4.6 100.0 
27.2 56.5 6.8 49.6 — 0.6 10.9 6.0 100.0 96.2 3n8 100.0 
PEGI 4 : 7.5 52.3 6.2 4.8 — 1.2 100.0 98.9 ed 100.0 
3.7 fre 6.7 54.3 — 4.4 6.7 3.0 100.0 98.9 eal y AO) 
29.0 62.7 8.4 54.3 Sao 6.8 — 2.0 100.0 94.7 5.3 100.0 
31.4 67.3 9.7 57.6 — 0.5 2.3 — 0.5 100.0 100.7 — 0.7 100.0 
;? , 9 55.4 8.9 3.6 — 0.7 100.0 96.4 3.6 100.0 
ie 38.8 86.3 10.0 56.3 1.7 bagend 8 do age Stale 10050 97.0 3.0 | 100.0 
31.8 65.5 11.5 54.0 3.2 Ona, — 4.2 100.0 94.7 5.3: 100.0 
29.4 65.6 14.5 yh 9.7 sed — 8.4 100.0 92.5 7.5 100.0 


See footnote (1) on reference table 57. 
Source: DBS The National Accounts. 


Years 
and 
Quarters 


REFERENCE TABLE 59 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: CURRENT ACCOUNT 
1947 to 1968 


Exports 
(Adjusted) 


14,312 


Gold 
Production 
Available 
for 
Export 


Travel 
Expendi- 
tures 


251 
279 
285 


275 
274 
275 
302 
305 


« 328 
337 
363 
349 
391 


420 
482 
562 
609 
662 


747 
840 
1,304 
992 


(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


840 
840 
836 
844 


952 
1,484 
1,744 
1,036 


944 
1,064 
1,016 

944 


Current Receipts: 


Interest 


an 
Dividends 


Inheritances ‘ 
Freight and Other Total 
and Immi- Current, Current. 


Shipping grants’ Receipts Receipts 
Funds 


(Millions of dollars) 


230 
332 


322 
318 
294 
339 


320 
356 
280 
316 


320 
236 
312 
308 


300 
360 
380 
316 


322 69 220 3,748 


336 84 229 4,147. 
303 68 222 4,089 
284 57 218 4,230 
351 17 230 5,147 
383 85 289 - 5,673 
318 91 322 5,493 
313 89 305 5,248 
398 86 399 5,859 
457 99 456 6,475 
445 124 406 §, 529 
401 97 391 6,452 
420 109 414 6,813 
442 102 447 7,136 
486 104 452 7,788 
509 124 484 8,423 
563 . 151 500 9, 289 
644 169 557 10,747 
668 216 645 11,481 
758 268 759 13,396 
845 337 806 15,085 — 
919 371 776 17,106 
#y 
716 232 728 12,784 
728 260 752 12,996 
792 284 780 13,740 
796 296 776 14,064 
832 320 844 14,840 
848 348 776 15,3129 
832 352 808 14, 864 
868 328 796 15,324 
916 304 736 16,460 
928 368 776 17,104 
908 424 788 17,060 
924 388 804 17,800 
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RereRencs Tasie 59 (Continued) 


INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: CURRENT ACCOUNT 
1947 to 1968 


Current Payments: 


a ee he Le ee 


een Travel Interest Freight Taheritenee Official Other Total 
Imports Expendi- _ and and Emigrants’ | Contribu- | Current Current 
(Adjusted) tures Dividends | Shipping Fan. ds tions {Payments Payments 
(Millions of dollars) 
2,535 167 337 278 49 38 295 3,699 
2,598 134 325 279 50 23 287 3,696 
2,696 193 390 253 59 6 815 3,912 
3,132 226 475 301 61 5 349 4,549 
4,101 280 452 354 70 9 393 5,659 
3, 854 341 413 375 94 16 393 5, 486 
4,212 365 406 374 96 25 463 5, 941 
3,916 389 424 356 99 11 477 5,672 
4,543 449 473 415 116 24 526 6, 546 
5,565 498 524 502 131 30 597 7,847 
5, 488 525 594 515 157 40 661. 7,980 
5, 066 542 614 460 159 53 695 7,589 
5,572 598 671 525 165 72 697 8,300 
5,540 627 656 533 184 61 768 8,369 
5,716 642 764 568 176 56 794 8,716 
6, 203 605 783 595 175 36 856 9,253 
6,579 585 860 648 185 65 888 9,810 
7,537 712 1,010 679 201 69 963 Beeyel 
8,627 796 1,086 761 211 93 1,037 12,611 
10, 102 900 1,140 823 198 166 1,229 14,558 
10, 906 877 1,190 884 213 181 1,377 15,628 
12,302 1,000 1,310 941 220 133 1,381 17, 287 
(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 

66 1 stigtloa ade ee 9,516 876 1,056 800 180 na. 1,276 13,704 
LUD Ai ate oe ae 9, 856 892 1,104 816 192 n.a. 1,276 14, 136 
LOD See ba eee 10,304 944 1,100 836 208 n.a. 1,528 14,920 
UNS sh.) aan ee 10,732 888 1,300 840 212 n.a. 1,500 15,472 

"AY Tosedes.cccHaMeeee 10,760 936 1,064 888 208 na. 1,520 15,376 
1 Se chkoctao ee ee 11, 188 848 1,188 888 208 n.a. 1,736 16, 056 
THUG oat oe 10, 964 820 1,276 868 224 n.a. 1,452 15,604 
TV Aree ne ak. as 10,712 904 1,232 892 212 n.a. 1,524 15,476 
OE 12,052 944 1,252 952 204 na. 1,428 16, 832 
LO Sncilo Se ade ee 11, 820 928 1,368 936 212 na. 1,520 16,784 
JT a cae eee ae Ae 12,168 1,116 1,384 920 232 n.a. 1,544 17,364 
LW ints, slate ea A 13,168 1,012 1, 236 956 232 n.a. 1,564 18, 168 


- @Includes official contributions from 1966 to 1968 quarterly. 


Source: DBS Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments, Quarterly, Cat. 67-001, Occasional, Cat. 


67-505. 
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Travel Expenditures 


REFERENCE Taste 60 
NET BALANCES ON SELECTED NON-MERCHANDISE ACCOUNTS 


1947 to 1968 


Rest of 
World 


All United 
Countries States 


(Millions of dollars) 


84 —19 
145 —19 
92 —26 
49 —16 
— 6 —23 
—66 —39 
—63 —37 
—84 —36 
—121 —45 
—161 —63 
—162 —77 
—193 —57 
—207 —71 
—207 —92 
—160 —85 
—43 —78 
24 —87 
—650 —80 
—49 —69. 
—60 —39 
427 n.a. 
— 8 n.a. 


Rest of 
World 


Inheritances and Migrants’ Funds 


All 


Countries | Countries | Countries 


(Seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 


—36 n.a 
—52 n.@ 
—108 n.a. 
—44 n.a 
16 na 
636 na 
924 n.a 
132 na 
_ n.a 
136 n.a 
—100 n.a 
—68 n.a@ 


‘ 


Source: DBS Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 


we 
*. 
7 3 
>= 
i Years 
and 
Quarters Winted 
fs States 
: 
1 AGAT \s Seahorse 5 SOR Ee aR 89 
TICES ce" ait hi, a a 154 
COR ERR rota cece 5-4 9sese8 102 
TOE SO ae: a alee eae, ae 67 
TDL eres a ar es 12 
Be OD Merete ok OAR IEE gcc. —37 
OGRE MER. ick oat ire weieete —25 
TOES RV Ae a —37 
TREES 2 a he A eA —60 
IROGTAS 5p. ARE hs UN SB a ee —82 
TEE. Ran Se ea —78 
OD Spree cach eaten ones —104 
OB OM era fee 7 «th eepaiieray ity —97 
i POR ins 1 2 SR Rg —87 
OGM Wetec. Sy tre a ee oe or: —24 
DOG OMe bce tr ic. ciceeemen Mats 93 
LOGO nce cos heaie. Sy aieapas 2 161 
LOG A Amcen naan) = Rube te 2 109 
LOOM MEMES, . reli genren cack a 112 
OG OUP Aigo ont. Che Oe 102 
TOG Tener ee rh Weacedne Sed 549 
WOGRGemre SACs ae. hares tc cictaes 198 
LOGGI A Secon, hina nik steele n.a. 
Dee kita saciheneacamsares n.a. 
Th 2 cat ete ap dee alee n.a. 
Viste chile oes aleve ost n.a 
‘ OG Cartes it ecyee tesco n.a. 
ACM ate Sincere TS: n.a. 
LOA aie Nir, ARN Tae n.a, 
VMAS PON ocr eei este n.a. 
MUGS: stacstn Okie ater tee rest ovens n.a. 
LOE SEE e eenedar ict Sami ie n.a. 
: 1G URGE An aoa oA n.a 
VAR GS, enti: Gee eat n.a. 
¥ 
\ 


Shipping | Dividends 


rie eh 
an and 


~ 
All All 


Ps 
s. 
tae 
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aS 
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REFERENCE TAsxy 61 
SUMMARY OF BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


1947 to 1968 : ; 
of which: 
a Increase 
Deficit Gold | Capital Movements or Reci- 
RVionts Merchan-| on Non- Cuncat Produc- Inflows and Decrease Net procal 
Heil dise Merchan- ocoutit tion Outflows (—): Total (—) in Inter- Swap 
Quarters Trade dise’ | palancet)| AVSUS |e Official | national | Falicity 
Balance Trans- able Holdings | Monetary| With 
actions) for Long- Short- 4 of Gold | Fund | Federal 
: Export term term and Position | Reserve 
Forms Forms Foreign System 
Exchange 
‘a (Millions of dollars) 
188 — 238 — 50 99 —721 4 —668 —742 74 
432 —100 8382 119 43 — 2 492 492 _— _— 
293 —255 38 139 — 29 — 20 128 128 — = 
7 —489 —482 163 610 431 722 722 _ _ 
—151 —6il —662 150 666 — 98 56 56 _ — 
485 —448 37 150 455 —605 37 37 a — 
— 60 —532 —592 144 649 —239 — 38 — 38 SS = 
18 —597 —579 155 599 — 61 124 124 _— _ 
—211 —631 — 842 155 414 229 — 44 — 44 == _— 
—728 —791 —1,519 147 1,490 — 70 48 35 15 = 
—594 —1,001 —1,595 144 1,320 26 —105 —105 _ 
—176 —1,118 —1,294 157 1,153 93 109 109 = —_ 
—421 —1,214 —1, 635 148 1,179 297 - il — 70 59 = 
—148 —1,247 —1,395 162 929 265 — 39 — 39 = _ 
173 —1,263 —1,090 162 930 288 290 229 61 — 
184 —1,169 —985 155 688 297 155 537 —378 —4() 
503 —1,178 —675 154 637 30 146 60 86 _— 
701 —1,270 —569 145 820 —33 363 86 277 = 
118 —1,386 —1, 268 138 864 423 157 — il 168 =_ 
224 —1,513 —1,289 127 1,061 —258 —359 —462 103 as: 
481 —1,136 —655 112 1,339 —778 18 34 — 16 — 
1 1,295 —1,588 —298 112 1,544 —1,010 353 604 —249 —20@) 
% : (Not seasonally adjusted) ; 
eae 10 —431 —421 34 465 —216 188 —166 28 — 
MER ey costolt che aie. — 49 —360 —409 29 214 49 —117 —181 64 — 
OT ether te as ie wrs's 223 —222 1 82 239 —357 — 85 —105 20 _ 
BEV areas cesta x.» oA 40 —6500 —460 32 143 266 — 19 — 10 —- 9 _ 
RT oH a2 98 —464 —366 32 277 44 rae 85 22 = 
LU Oe ae 6 —314 —308 28 256 = 80, — 54 ee8T 7 - 
NUTR eR ee vat 86 90 176 26 301 —447 56 55 1 _ 
Nis acettrr se area 291 —448 —157 26 505 —345 29 51 — 22 — 
BBB BTS See ce ena s 231 —6508 —277 29 112 —629 —765 — 23 —471 —271 
co Ti Senta aah s 33 355 —387 — 32 28 721 — 97 620 355 130 135 
TUL ee ae 467 —193 274 27 392 —532 161 — 43 70 134 
Wis hua chs v5 242 —500 —258 28 319 248 3387 315 22 _ 
4, 


@Excluding gold production available for export. 
(@) Represent differences in Canadian dollar equivalents as between receipt and repayment of special international assistance. 
denominated in US dollars, including, in 1962, a swap with the UK authorities. 


; Source: DBS Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
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Years 
and 
Quarters 


REFERENCE TABLE 62 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


Canadian Securities: 


. Long- 
Loans and Capital ae ¢ 
: ‘ Subscriptions by eee 
Direct Direct Trade in | Trade in Foreign Government of Colum- | Capital 
Invest- Invest- ut- Out- Secu- Canada bia Trans- 
ment in ment aeons tA alee New Retire- rities ie eye 
onas ommon ni 7 
Canada | Abroad aia Aaal Tssues ments (Total) ee Revaye Net ineladed 
Deben- |Preference aca ea ments to else- 
tures Stocks Canada where(}) 
(Millions of dollars) 
61 6 — —13 95 —364 5 —598 111 — —24 
71 15 — 3 150 —114 — 8 —142 80 _ —12 
94 13 _ 8 105 —147 20 —126 18 > —14 
225 35 — 329 210 —284 76 —650 74 —_ — 5 
320 —30 _— 38 411 —184 15 — 68 _— 28 
360 —85 —168 73 323 —89 —11 — 56 _ — 4 
450 —70 —52 21 335 —146 -—1 —_ 87 _ 25 
425 —90 —66 129 333 —205 —24 —_ 72 _ 25 
445 —85 —165 137 166 —185 —5 —_ 69 —_— 37 
650 —105 li 187 667 —141 — 3 —4 69 _ 159 
545 —80 —45 142 800 —134 1 -—1 50 _ 42 
430 —40 _— 88 688 —158 1 —34 64 _ 1,114 
570 —85 92 110 709 —258 —34 -1 34 — 42 
670 —50 3 51 448 —266 —19 —i1 32 —_ ai 
560. —80 61 39 548 —301 —35 — 8 38 _ 108 
505 —105 64 —115 729 —319 —65 —22 129 _ —113 
280 —135 39 —170 984 —404 22 —18 25 _ 14 
270 —95 7 —98 1,100 —382 —52 —10 10 54 —54 
535 —125 55 —274 1, 240 —390 —85 —14 10 32 —120 
710 — 5 —104 — 136 1,465 —499 —401 —35 24 32 10 
620 —90 —56 12 1,300 —338 —418 —38 34 44 269 
585 —170 —70 112 1,961 —395 —464 —78 5 88 —30 
(Not seasonally adjusted) : 
134 —22 —12 —14 577 —116 —79 — 6 2 _— 1 
203 29 —25 —44 357 —165 —126 — 3 2 — 44 
151 80 —52 —34 303 —87 —103 — 9 1 — —11 
222 —34 —15 —44 228 —1381 —93 —-17 19 32 —24 
\ 
138 —30 —10 —53 317 —58 —74 — 3 11 —_ 39 
164 —7 —22 —17 291 —131 —70 — 3 2 _ 49 | 
143 —25 —10 30 274 —48 —142 -— 9 1 _ 87 
175 —28 —14 52 418 —101 —132 —23 20 44 94 4 
10 —85 63 15 416 —126 = 87 —10 2‘ a4 30 { 
205 10 —l1 34 712 —121 —127 — 8 2 _ 25 @ 
185 —15 —13 10 488 —39 —132 —16 1 = —77 i) 
185 —80 7 53 345 —109 —118 —44 _ 88 -8 


1947 to 1968 
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REFERENCE TaBiE 62 (Continued) 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS: CAPITAL MOVEMENTS 


1947 to 1968 
Change in Certain Canadi i : Net Official Monetary 
8 in Canadian Assets of Foreigners: Capital | Movements in the Form of: 
Regn at te a en Move- 
Short-term Funds ee Pi lanese ments | Change 
Goveme ———————| Finance Ex- inthe | Change 
. on nent Com- ce Cate cluding | Official | in Net ene 
Quarters Canadian of Canadian Cansai Obliwe Short- | Trans- Mone- |Holdings| Inter- Inter- 
- Dollar | Canada |Treasury Coy 189/Canadian| VOUS | term actions tary of national national 
Deposits Demand Bills ra pe et Finance nO Funds ae Coen ones Financial 
ied Paper Paper included Abroad in the | Foreign Pun Assist- 
else- following} Ex- Position| 2¢° 
where Columns} change 


(Millions of dollars)’ 


—26 33 — —(3) — (2) — (2) —8 5 —T17 —742 74 — 
—21 = cae — _— _ —2 21 41 492 —_— — 
33 _ 8 _ _ _ —2 —59 —49 128 —_ — 
235 —A4 — 3 — ~ _ 11 192 1,041 722 — _— 
—190 — 8 2 — — — — 14 112 568 56 — — 
—66 — 5 1 —) —() 35 —165 —405 —150 37 — _ 
—22 —11 —2 — _ —2 — 80 —122 410 — 38 —_ — 
27 —15 8 _ _ 10 — 75 — 6 548 124 — — 
60 — 9 29 _ _— 23 91 35 643 — 44 _ —_ 
—30 — 3 — — 64 —216 109 1,420 33 15 —_ 
—15 _ —18 _ _ 4 —274 329 1,346 —105 _ _— 
39 45 21 = _— 24 — 58 22 1,246 109 _ 
10 —8 14 —_ — 68 —119 332 1,476 — 70 59 _ 
79 —12 56 _ _ 59 — 60 143 1,194 — 39 — — 
33 — 2 —58 — _ 95 140 80 1,218 229 61 = 
—10 —4 4 — _ 119 93 95 985 537 —378 —4@) 
43 1 —27 —23 93 35 —258 166 667 60 86 _ 
28 == —16 —l1 196 52 —528 246 787 86 277 _ 
31 2 12 10 —162 209 138 183 1,287 — ll 168 —_ 
10 5 —15 — -— 4 154 —601 193 803 — 462 103 — 
24 —4 4 11 — 64 34 —286 —507 561 34 — 16 _ 
70 21 48 —il1 —135 19 —373 —649 534 604 —249 —24) 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
eater —15 — 6 — 8 —12 27 34 —171 — 72 249 — 166 28 _ 
Spas — 8 —2 _ — 65 —5 —11 — 16 81 263 —181 64 — 
21 5 2 12 —55 44 —317 — 57 —118 —105 20 — 
12 8 -—9 5 29 87 — 97 241 409 — 10 —-9 _ 
apes « 48 — 6 15 — 6 i —17 332 —329 321 — 35 22 — 
sMaeate —59 —7 8 5 —24 ll 44 — 8 226 — 37 —17 _ 
7 — 2 -17 1 —55 —31 —3il — 39 — 146 55 1 — 
28 il — 2 11 18 71 —315 —131 160 51 —22 _— 
; 8 —4 23 7 —60 -—7 —125 —471 —517 — 23 —471 —271 
10 ee 4 — 3 i —17 —35 — 6 27 — 68 624 355 130 135 
ate 4 1 11 2 —37 —1 —149 —363 —140 — 43 70 134 
Satta 54 27 13 — 3 — 3 33 —126 253 567 315 22 — 
pee one) |S ON | ee ee ee eee 


@From 1947 to 1961, includes export credits extended from Canada directly or indirectly at risk of the Government of Canada. 
Included in ‘“‘all other transactions’ from 1947 to 1951. 

@)Included in ‘‘Canadian finance company obligations n.i.e.” from 1952 to 1962. 

)Represent differences in Canadian dollar equivalents as between receipt and repayment of special international assistance, 
denominated in U.S. dollars, including, in 1962, a swap with the U.K. authorities. 


Source: DBS Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 


REFERENCE TABLE 63 


NET PROCEEDS FROM NEW ISSUES OF CANADIAN BONDS AND DEBENTURES TO NON-RESIDENTS _ 
1947 to 1968 1 


Government of Canada 


Provincial Governments 


Municipal Governments 


Years (Including Guaranteed) (Including Guaranteed) 
and 
Quarters New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
Issues ments Proceeds Issues ments Proceeds Issues ments | Proceeds | 
(Millions of dollars) 

LOS Peels n.& 39 n.a. n.a. na na. n.8. “ma. n.a. 

O48 Roars cistalss 150 36 114 — na n.a. _ n.a. n.a. 

1949 csc aaitad 99 96 3 — n.a n.a. 6 n.a. n.d. 

DOSORe ae ees 62 159 —97 96 n.a na 20 n.a. n.a. 

POG TENN ae 7 94 —87 262 43 219 72 12 60 
LO62 Bune Gas 1 18 -17 107 38 69 55 17 38 

LOD SMe esse 6 84 —78 143 28 115 76 15 61 

TOEAR Tar 2 5 8 69 —61 126 63 63 46 28 18 

LBD), «cee ae 5 100 —95 3 19 —16 44 18 26 

LOG. are steer 9 83 —74 224 15 209 112 18 94 

OBL Staaracs 16 29 —13 136 25 lll 123 24 99 

TOSSaeeee case). 76 25 51 168 45 123 148 30 118 

O50 i ste sec 56 101 —45 334 41 293 157 33 124 

LOCO ait. cee 30 58 —28 103 57 46 135 38 97 

NOG Hires pascrates 37 48 -ll 66 24 42 47 38 9 

[962A tos ea 156 86 70 148 22 126 74 41 33° 

LOGE Src tacrctee 173 76 97 343 70 273 62 77 —15 

ROGAIR a ye 43 88 —45 439 66 373 182 53 129 

1965.3 ese. 28 85 —57 297 31 266 84 53 31 

HOGG ee eeu s 32 203 —171 448 65 384 177 96 81 

1967.0). ae 20 95 —75 760 61 699 163 53 110 

PIGS ie ars saree 288 59 229 898 73 825 130 61 69 

(Not seasonally adjusted) 

4 54 —50 126 24 162 60 13 47 

10 80 —70 168 15 153 52 16 36 

12 43 —31 95 13 82 5 11 — 6 

6 26 —20 59 13 46 60 56 4 

3 3 — 217 22 195 56 11 45 

4 63 —59 242 24 218 6 12 — 6 

4 — 4 118 5 113 52 8 44 

9 29 —20 183 10 173 49 22 27 

4 il —7 240 21 219 46 16 30 

255 30 225 180 19 161 34 11 23 

4 _— 4 279 8 271 25 11 14 

25 18 7 199 25 174 25 23 2 


REFERENCE TABLE 63 (Continued) 


NET PROCEEDS FROM NEW ISSUES OF CANADIAN BONDS AND DEBENTURES TO NON-RESIDENTS 


1947 to 1968 
Vena Total Governments Corporations (Including Railroads) Total j 
ce New Retire- Net New Retire- Net New Retire- Net 
3 : Issues ments Proceeds Issues ments Proceeds Issues ments Proceeds 
(Millions de dollars) ao 
n.a 39 n.a na n.a. n.a 95 n.2 na " 
150 36 114 — n.a. na 150 n.a n.a 
105 96 9 — n.a. n.a 105 n.a n.& 
178 159 19 28 na. n.a 206 na na 
341 149 192 28 n.d, n.a 369 n.a na 
163 73 90 136 15 121 299 88 211 
225 127 98 64 13 51 289 140 149 
180 160 20 133 35 98 313 195 118 
52 137 —85 51 41 10 103 178 —75 
345 116 229 252 20 232 597 136 461 
275 78 197 464 31 433 739 109 630 
392 100 292 253 42 211 645 142 503 
547 175 372 114 66 48 661 241 420 
OOM a Sighs shes 268 153 115 154 104 50 422 257 165 
BOG Le aioe ciel 150 110 40 354 136 218 504 246 258 
BOs sierra. 378 149 229 331 140 191 709 289 420 : 
Gotiocke. cst 578 223 355 392 101 291 970 324 646 
eae 664 207 457 414 117 297 1,078 324 754 
POS see exes oi 409 169 240 807 214 593 1,216 383 833 
HOBOS wakes 657 364 293 751 131 620 1,408 495 913 
LY ies Sean 943 209 734 312 129 183 M255 338 917 
DUES ie 1,316 193 1,128 573 201 372 1,889 394 1,495 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 
i eee 190 91 99 341 24 317 531 115 416 
Se eae 230 lil 119 124 53 71 354 164 190 
TES re! 112 67 45 187 18 169 299 85 214 
LVi Rs 125 95 30 99 36 63 224 131 93 
QU RUE See soe 276 36 240 30 22 8 306 58 248 
ba eee 252 99 153 31 32 -1 283 131 152 
TE Re a 174 13 161 93 35 58 267 48 219 
MOS 241 61 180 158 40 118 399 101 298 
E968 Dec sccs.. 290 48 242 117 78 39 407 126 281 
a opetsayY 469 60 409 233 61 172 702 121 581 
Vid anh ted 308 19 289 152 20 132 460 39 421 
IV Ser sis 249 66 183 71 42 29 320 108 212 


Source: DBS Sales and Purchases of Securities Between Canada and Other Countries, Monthly, Cat. 67-002. 
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REFERENCE TABLE 65 


1947 to 1968 


Transactions with 
U.S. (Excluding 
International Financial 


Agencies): 
Current 5 
Account eas 
Deficit REOW, 


. from 
(Excluding 
Gold) US. 


Financed 
by Other 
Trans- 
actions 


FINANCING OF CANADA’S BILATERAL ACCOUNT WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Other Transactions: In- Chaneet 
crease(—) CG mines Reciprocal 
Current Net New Gold Consdinn Position F clit Total 
A Capital r with the Tey, foe 
ccount Mowe Produc- | Holdings | yitemna- with Financing 

Surplus se tion of Gold nal Federal 

with from or to Avail- and Monetary Reserve 

Rest of Reatlot able for Foreign Fund®@ System 

World World Export | Exchange co 
RENN ES Se a eG eae DR RE oe i 8 Ald Oe 
(Millions of dollars) 
—1,283 —163 1,183 —554 99 742 — 74 — 1,396 
— 6512 111 844 — 70 119 —492 = - 401 
— 740 64 778 —113 139 —128 — — 676 
— 548 946 66 95 163 —722 — _ 398 
—1,095 556 433 12 150 — 56 -- — 539 
— 980 —106 1,017 — 44 150 — 37 — — 1,086 
—1,051 199 459 211 144 38 — — 852 
— 955 379 376 169 155 —124 — — 576 
—1,184 366 342 277 155 44 — — 818 
—1,797 891 278 529 147 — 33 — 15 — 906 
—1,723 942 128 404 144 105 — — 781 
—1,324 1,045 30 201 157 —109 - — 279 
—1,369 1,312 —266 164 148 70 — 59 — 57 
—1,521 974 126 220 162 39 — -- 547 
—1, 503 1,311 413 — 93 162 —229 — 61 _— 192 
—1,247 1,073 262 — 88 155 —537 378 4() 174 
—1,302 829 627 —162 154 — 60 — 86 _ 473 
—1,780 1,639 1,211 —852 145 — 86 —277 _ 141 
—2,075 437 807 850 138 il —168 — 1,638 
—2, 157 1,039 868 —256 127 462 —103 ae 1,098 
—1,491 336 836 225 112 — 34 16 — 1,155 
—1,069 — 66 776 600 112 —604 249 902) 1,135 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 

—640 544 201 —277 34 166 — 28 — 96 
—634 265 230 -— 7 29 181 — 64 —_ 369 
—215 32 226 —158 30 105 — 20 _ 183 
—658 199 219 189 32 10 9 — 459 
—605 370 257 — 67 32 35 — 22 — 235 
—528 38 252 155 28 37 17 — 490 
27 —241 149 95 26 — 55 - 1 — 214 
—356 145 199 15 26 — 51 22 = 211 
—489 —364 212 —153 29 23 471 271 853 
—317 156 285 468 28 —355 —130 —135 161 
93 —449 181 309 27 43 — 70 —134 356 
—356 591 98 — 24 28 —315 — 22 _ —235 


Improvement (—) in Canadian position represents net provision of resources by Canada to the IMF. 
)Represent differences in Canadian dollar equivalents as between receipt and repayment of special international assistance, 
denominated in US dollars, including, in 1962, a swap with the UK authorities. 


Source: DBS Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 


ie me REFERENCE TABLE 66 f 
, as “4 CANADA’S RESERVE POSITION WITH THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND) 
ce 1946 to 1968 a 
P 
‘ Repurchases age i Fund Sales 
a ince | Drawinen by | Ceagmrmone | WHMCS C) | al Coldtor | pang 
t Subscription: BNA oe OE eae Dollars to or dbase! of Period) 
Quarters Nee anna by Canada from Third Dollars } 
Countries 
¢ Bee a (Millions of U.S. dollars) 
a 
OS Se oe 1.0 — — — 1.0 
i LOAM iat ciel vcslev cre s 74.0 — — _ 75.0 
NODG NAM eee sts scaeteta see's 7 ee — —_ 15.0 — 90.0 a 
“pS ON Gaee et Sener ee _ _- — —0.1 _— 90.0 
MOBO Mea ee ru lites «Au date iaecs 62.5 — _ —_— — 152.5 ; 
ATED PRED Sli os = Pa at 84.6 25.0 2121. 9 
NOC Brey ic earielins Seitatehas roe _ —300.0 — —50.3 —_— —138.2 
MOG Sear casanicld Sa Eee ae we bh —_— _ 79.7 _ al —58.5 
NOGS. Pee) scr Rae rth ehshs NS — _ 166.0 99.0 — 9.0 197.5 
OCB ince etae Miele a fesaictee cig ale ots — _ oa 183.4 —27.5 353.4 
NOB Gre cere sera Asca oth cus sett « Mgiateos 47.5 — — 47.6 _ 448.5 | 
LORE ents seve seks Boe _ _ — —15.1 — 433.4 
NOOR MAT. cet aoe hice his sual tore he _ —426.0@ 64.8 131.2 _— 206.2) .. 
, (Not seasonally adjusted) 
MOCG Mtr arses. ccc avin steals _ —_ _— 25.5 —_— 378.9 
CEP re rsias lod’ de ke das 47.5 _ _ 11.9 _ 438.3 
1 i, A cle ae ae Oder — — _— 18.7 _— 457.0 
1 6 ey SE Ae Ao — — _ —8.5 — 448.5 
HOG Zar leee te oe berets <tc sa att ative — _ — 20.0 — 468.5 : 
1 Rte eg A Se _ — — —16.1 — 452.4 
110 TAR. Fe ail aes ae — — — 1.2 ae 453.7 ¥ 
1 GS eg, of ENON — — — —20.3 — 433.4 3 
LS es ee es — 426.00) a ky es 0.t0 
: Pere Sabet oy. acho — — = 121.0 - 121.1 
(U0 (uate ss ciao! Med ~ — 64.8 _— _ 185.9 
‘ TV ae anahts cen \aeel — — _ 17.5 _ 206, 26) 
o 


Nors: Fund borrowing under the General Arrangements to Borrow (GAB) does not affect the reserve position. 


Only those years in which transactions take place are shown. 
ee )Columns may not cross-add due to rounding. 
: ®@)A negative figure indicates the amount by which the credit tranche position falls short of the quota. 
@ Includes the Fund’s repayment of its 1965 borrowing from Canada, ($35 million). 
)Includes $2.8 million, representing Canada’s share in IMF dividend paid to members in their own currencies. 


le 


Source: IMF International Financial Statistics, Monthly. 


Monthly 
1966 to 1969 


REFERENCE TABLE 67 
OFFICIAL HOLDINGS OF GOLD AND UNITED STATES DOLLARS 


Gold | U.S. Dollars 


| Grand 
Total 


Net I.M.F. 
Position @) 


| 


Total 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


End of period 
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(A negative sign indicates a net debtor position with the International Monetary Fund. 


Source: Department of Finance. 
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fi SUMMARY OF SOURCES OF NET NEW FINANCING IN CANADA 
1965 to 1968 


. —— ‘ 7 1965 | 1966 1967 1968 
: (Millions of dollars) 

Government of Canada : 
MarkOtpeCUritresl)s ys ic clue + clyicsicetsierslartte cians sides ee citiaie.s AURIS We rote eT —380 82 800 1,178 
WRNACAISAVANGSIOONUS! sic ae, ss guateuities wiles sae Gun uaa eroeentn em suntene 258 223 230 38 

Sub-total............ HL REP GA He OPEN yet Mana ee oe a ~127 305 1,030 1,216 

Provinces®) and Municipalities . 

OHS RU MMS 7 Nab nah hiner «ic Sicily cioaye vunyste ative aie were cts ae SE eee oe 724 1,590 1,841 1,427 
EES UTNE ORMEIS rete ARTY: oar dlatpvecests iihato loc olcc) ose lstgab os s.aheiat aie Bra 9's. AIST: at cpus MR Pat ches ates 198 137 80 
BSH -GOLEET oe cattle ene oes ie are sta lota are rat cre farar sys aRU eta Ke te ae oma ee eeorond 922 1,727 1,921 1,455 

Corporations and others“) 

ONG SWANS aE tate irk erices Soe a a ge Lae AR aad ed PONE Aleve aie eae 9 cork ie 1,004 558 815 390 
Stoo maar tne Me ett Mac? AVS acaeeAals s Mea ole iminyacsun SneR eRe aot deat chat heann nad 474 594 505 522 
Commercial and Industrial Goods and Bankers’ Acceptances.............. 214 22 —53 5 
SHortecerm commercial! paner=siovsae sao aalete era's o tian reteset reine eho oer —120 22 57 168 
Bank tloansspuet sans sae Coed ah alti a. Aerated Meh aneotmaee a eae meny cle ches fa 1,087 536 1,110 943 

Sui lsCo be lmence searcroe ate sae niece te ciasnjeois bet sane Soetines oh ea nmeeee Ohh na ania 2,659 1,732 2,434 2,028 

Individuals 
Mortgages from private sector institutions .............c cece eee eee cece 1,365 1,013 954 1,401¢ 
Wonsiinercreditiy swerncoure eee ciie ie ieee ats oe el renee ta ete iaueracheriae 887 613 768 1,201e 

Sub-total cecaases tees Me rae yee See ks Sioa eisht oh nial set Merete te an teal 2,252 1,626 1,722 2,602 

PEG) TAU ya rane. Meat atone. Dace Men HER a ais ok otha sc cldite is NEtcie sa ota PN oat EE 5,706 5, 390 7,107 7,301 


@ Includes Government of Canada Accounts and guaranteed bonds but excludes non-market bonds. 
®@ Includes securities purchased by Canada Pension Plan. 
)Others include unincorporated businesses, farmers, non-financial, religious and non-profit institutions. a 


“Chartered Banks, Quebec Savings Banks, Trust and Loan Companies, Life Insurance Companies, Credit Unions and Caiss 
Populaires and Trusteed Pension Plans. Includes a small amount of commercial and industrial mortgages. 


e=estimated 


- 


Sourcn: Bank of Canada and Department of Finance, 
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PART II 
REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 
1968-69 


INTRODUCTION 


This Part of the Budget Papers presents in summary form a review of the 
accounts of the Government of Canada for the fiscal year 1968-69. Although the 
fiscal year of the government ended on March 31, the books must remain open for 
some time after that date to record various adjusting entries and to take into 
account section 35 of the Financial Administration Act which provides that for 
thirty days after the end of each fiscal year payments for the discharge of debts 
properly applicable to the old year may be made and charged to that year. Con- 
sequently the figures used in this report are preliminary and subject to revision 
and the final figures when they become available next July or August will vary 


_ to some extent from those given in the following pages. 
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In 1968-69, in order to improve the functioning of the government service, 
major changes were made in the control and supervision of the duties and Fines 
tions of a number of departments and several new departments were established. 


The newly formed departments are: Communications, which is responsible 
for the operations of the Post Office, matters relating to telecommunications, and 
the development and utilization generally of communication undertakings, facil- 
ities, systems and services; Fisheries and Forestry, which is responsible for matters 
relating to the sea coast and inland fisheries and the forest resources of Canada; 


_ Industry and Trade and Commerce, which is responsible for matters relating to the 


manufacturing and processing industries in Canada, tourism, and trade and 


- commerce generally; Regional Economic Expansion, which is responsible for 


matters relating to economic expansion and social adjustment in areas requiring 
special measures; and Supply and Services, which is responsible for matters 
relating to the acquisition and provision of materiel and services for departments. 

The presentation of expenditures in this report follows the 1968-69 Revised 
Estimates which were established to conform to the reorganization of govern- 


ment departments. For purposes of es the 1967-68 figures have been 


adjusted accordingly. 


More detailed information in respect of the realignment of duties and 
responsibilities are given in the departmental references to expenditures in sub- 


sequent pages of this report. 
- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GOVERNMENT'S FINANCIAL 
OPERATIONS DURING 1968-69 


This section outlines the financial operations of the government in 1968-69 
giving a brief summary of the budgetary and non-budgetary transactions, the 
unmatured debt transactions and the changes in the cash position and the debt 
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position during the fiscal year. More detailed explanations are given in sub- 
sequent sections of this review. 


The following table summarizes the budgetary and non-budgetary transac- 
tions for 1968-69 with comparative figures for 1967-68 and indicates how these 
transactions affected the government’s cash balances. 


TABLE 1 


(in millions of dollars) 


) Fiscal year ended March 31 


SumMMARY OF BUDGETARY AND Non-BUDGETARY TRANSACTIONS 
AND CHANGES IN CasH PosITION 1969 1968 
(preliminary) 


Budgetary transactions— 


Revenue— 
FLAXMERE, Serle hie tam EL. c. .raia able a Mess atedaremtecelerse emer Sata 8,988 8,016 
INGHEG Neeser Sess eve eciletetea) oo ROU RaR ore te et se Sau ins Calc ee eae ats cot 1,181 1,013 
10, 169 9,029 
é HESXDENCIbUTO eee stle stele chet cic Oe cn sale Mn eer rao tere eee 10,735 9,824 
NOEL CL GR a) Ft eae evdys coidyeok ola ane a= aibae areyeuee ode ee errs ca RRO eR —566 —795 
Non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured debt transactions) 
Receipts and credits— 
Net annuity, insurance and pension accounts receipts........... 709 465 
Repayment of advances to exchange fund account.............. 322 
@anadampensioniplan secounta..a.we aan ees ee an eee 755 672 
Investments in United States dollar securities issued by other 
than the Government of Canada.................000000eee 32 57 
Increase in non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand...... 450 
Repayment of loans, investments and advances................ 98 
On 0s eebasttin inn en Oe Sore RRR ARR RES cada ee aA ce ba 411 445 
2,005 2,411 
Disbursements and charges— 
Advances to exchange fund account...............eeeeeeeeeeees 834 
Loans, investments and advances................ceeeeeeeeeees 1,153 1,471 
Canada pension plan investment fund....................eeeeee 742 665 
Decrease in non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand..... 216 
OX a Ys) aE ARCO MEAN GEG, MME URE ter ie een! 9 DOE Cts eae 433 69 
3,378 2,205 
Net amount available from, or required for (—), non-budgetary 
LTANSAC IONS: fad) cae he ike Tee ae te ees Te ae a —1,373 206 
Overall cash requirement to be financed by increase in unmatured 
debt or decrease im cash balamces....................00.e0c eee eee —1,939 —589 
Net increase in unmatured debt outstanding in hands of the 
) UL | CPR ic EMER a ie eames EER hs CO Arie Shh anabe te, | om ey | 1,523 790 
Net imcrease or decrease (—) im Receiver General bank balances.... —416 201 


Nore: In 1968-69 revenues arising from Department of Transport air services and marine services 
expenditures were credited thereto, For purposes of comparison the 1967-68 figures have been adjusted. 


Budgetary transactions 


The budgetary revenue, expenditure and deficit as forecast in the budget 
speech of October 22, 1968 and the actual figures as now estimated are shown in 
the following table: 
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TABLE 2 
(in millions of dollars) 
Pr scccrag or 
ecrease (—) 
BupGETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR Budget i 
Fiscau Year 1968-69 forecast Actual hie oe 
October 22, | (preliminary) 1968 f. , 
1968 orecast 
Amount Per cent 
| DM OEM NT ays siv's ss. k yp vielen’ wien lacocaiSiety « « Lin's 10,105 10, 169 64 0.63 
PER CHESIMUSO Yet ists) also srk Waueeiees & Sat eele vices eco 10, 780 10, 735 —45 —0.42 


ies cass dah dea vediee only 675 566 — 109 


~ Revenue 


| Budgetary revenue of the government amounted to $10,169 million for 

1968-69. This was $64 million or about one half of one per cent more than the 

figure of $10,105 million forecast on October 22, 1968 and $1,140 million or 13 
per cent more than the total collected in 1967-68. 


Tax revenue accounted for $972 million of the increase and non-tax revenue 
accounted for $168 million of the increase over 1967-68 receipts. 


a 


The yield from income taxes was $917 million higher and from return on 
investments $81 million higher than in 1967-68. 


Expenditure 
Budgetary expenditure amounted to $10,735 million, $45 million or approx- 
‘imately one half of one per cent less than the figure of $10,780 million forecast on 
October 22, 1968 and $911 million or 9 per cent higher than expenditure in 
1967-68. 


The main changes over 1967-68 were increases of $178 million in public 

debt charges, $130 million in fiscal, subsidy and other payments to provinces, 
$169 million in post-secondary education payments, $23 million in amortization 
of actuarial deficiencies in the public service superannuation account, $85 
million in the adult occupational training program, $91 million in the govern- 
-ment’s contribution under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 
and a decrease of $81 million in the technical and vocational training program. 


Deficit 
On the basis of these preliminary figures, expenditures of $10,735 million 
exceeded revenues of $10,169 million resulting in a deficit of $566 million com- 
pared with a deficit of $675 million as forecast on October 22, 1968 and a deficit 
of $795 million in 1967-68. 


Non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured debt transactions) 


Non-budgetary transactions are those which increase or decrease the govern- 
ment’s asset and liability accounts and do not enter into the calculation of the 


annual budgetary surplus or deficit. 


In 1968-69 net disbursements and charges of $3,378 million exceeded net 
receipts and credits of $2,005 million, resulting in a net requirement of $1,373 
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million. In 1967-68 net receipts and credits were $2,411 million and net Re Se 
ments and charges were $2,205 million, resulting in a net receipt of $206 million. 


Old age security fund 

Receipts by the fund during 1968-69 of $1,620 million exceeded payments of | 
$1,544 million by $76 million. In 1967-68 receipts of $1,495 million exceeded 
payments of $1,388 million by $107 million. , 


The transactions in the fund during 1968-69 compared with those for 1967-68 | | 
were as follows: 
Let year ended March 31 


(preliminary) 1968 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance in fund at beginning of fiscal year.............. 536 429 
Receipts— 
SalES GAXs Sic checia rte ete heutiers cave’ ole rs olevoomaate Ohtuclnve Deeeeeerars 522 545 
Personal incomestax. .\... ost ee sa caeiee ee reanerss 915 00 
Corporation income tax..........:.:2.00cccnssese en 183 150 
2,156 1,924 
Disbursements— 
Pension payments... o2,<, danse nice cect eet toe meee —1, 544 —1,388 


Balance in fund at end of fiscal year..................5. 612 536 


Canada pension plan account 


Receipts during 1968-69 were $786 million and disbursements were $31 
million. In 1967-68 receipts were $685 million and disbursements were $13 million. — 


The transactions in the account during 1968-69 compared with those in 
1967-68 were as follows: 
aie ea ended March 81 


(preliminary) 1968 ; 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at beginning of fiscal year...................--. 1,353 681 
RECéipts ee eee olen outta Seen a eerie ae 786 685 
DISHUPSEMENTS Sees oie eT eee —3l1 —13 
Balance at end of fiscal year.................c0ecceesees 2,108 1,353 


At March 31, 1969 the balance in the account consisted of an operating 
balance of $85 million on deposit with the government and provincial securities — 
in the amount of $2,012 million and Government of Canada securities in the 
amount of $11 million recorded in the Canada pension plan investment fund. 


Unmatured debt transactions 


Unmatured debt transactions in 1968-69 reflected an increase of $1,523 
million in unmatured debt outstanding in the hands of the public compared with 


an increase of $790 million in 1967-68. | 
Change in cash position 
Receiver General bank balances in current deposits were $416 million less 


at March 31, 1969 than at the previous fiscal year-end. The budgetary deficit 
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66 million plus non-budgetary requirements of $1, 373 million was financed 
sh an increase of $1,523 million in outstanding unmatured debt and a draw- 
down of $416 million in Receiver General bank balances. 


4 Change in debt position 


Asa result of budgetary and non-budgetary transactions the gross liabilities 
~ increased by $2,928 million to $35,852 million at March 31, 1969, net recorded 
assets increased by $2,362 million to $18,526 million and net debt increased by 
q $566 million to $17,326 million. 

Fiscal year ended March 31 


1968 Increase or 


69 
(preliminary) decrease (—) 


(in millions of dollars) 


CErVOSS MAD IIGIOS Hs ac Mella enh b oeereu tater 35, 852 32, 924 2,928 
Less net recorded assets..............00cce00e 18, 526 16, 164 2,362 
TIRE CCCE] 0) aa gs US Ae VAIO ORES IR 2 ly 17,326 16, 760 566 


THE BUDGETARY ACCOUNTS 


Total budgetary revenue is estimated at $10,169 million in 1968-69, budget- 
‘ary expenditure at $10,735 million and the budgetary deficit at 8566 million. 
: In 1968-69 the practice whereby revenue arising from a particular vote is 
_eredited thereto was extended to include Department of Transport vote 5, 
_ marine services and vote 30, air services. 

The figures in the following table for prior years have not been changed but 
_ subsequent tables show 1967-68 figures as amended for comparative purposes. 


TABLE 3 


Bup@etary Revenue, EXpanpirurR=s AND Dericit 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscan Year pnpED Marca 31 Budgetary | Budgetary Surplus or 


revenue expenditure deficit (—) 

I AS tek tacapde » oou.s, cutout g vbigeenominymiatne sah 5, 289.8 5, 702.9 —413.1 
TITRE og = a ociniet GPRS RETIREE EEE AY rr duet Ey ete 5,617.7 5,958.1 —340.4 
STIS PNP yc A at 2 cadet Sachasmia ane ttaen ale ert ait lancielaints. 5, 729.6 6,520.6 —791.0 
ORR. ne ee ee ten Sera rare ae 5,878.7 6,570.3 — 691.6 
RE ele ao CS Re Ue ee SRE Enea Bian eegrten sy) Sa, 6, 253.2 6,872.4 —619.2 
5 Ry oe ee ror cetmcapurateaynyer aia dois alcus algae epee 7,180.3 7,218.3 —38.0 
DEG e/a ond oA eA ra APIS AL SPC PiaenePe mari a et 7,695.8 7,734.8 —39.0 
1967 ROPES AG NE Ch rh is SNES vid Wek vial Re doc TeRA MCS TIS ela: mere a 8,376.2 8,797.7 —421.5 
EG mm ARTS, Ue ei EL te at the a chads vag what ecatete ators 9,076.6 9,871.4 —794.8 
1969 MP EORAEY 2 egy fey Nie «wigs Ma's ens pega sera R tM eas 10, 169.0 10, 735.0 -566.0 


Z 


REVENUE 


; Budgetary revenue in 1968-69 is estimated at $10,169 million, $1,140 million 

or 13 per cent over the total of $9,029 million received in 1967-68. Tax revenue 

at $8,988 million accounted for 88 per cent of the total revenue for the fiscal year 
and non-tax revenue at $1,181 million accounted for 12 per cent. 

| The more important items are increases of $572 million in personal income 

tax collections, $359 million in corporation income taxes, $81 million in return 
on investments and $23 million in postal revenue. 
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Fiseal Years Ended March 31 
Billions of Dollars 


BUDGETARY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
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BUDGETARY DEFICIT 
Millions of Dollars 
1965 1966 1967 1966 
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BUDGETARY REVENUE 
BY MAJOR SOURCE 
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DEFENCE 
f old age security fund. 


2. Does not include those payments made to provincial and municipal governments 
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1. Does not include payments out o 


SOCIAL SECURITY! 


for specific purposes. 


PERSONAL 
INCOME TAX 
34% 


ATION 


Bupeetary Revenvuz sy Masor Sources — 


eee (in millions of dollars) ‘ 7 
ere a 
- aa Fiscal year ended March 31 Tne 4 ] 
¥ a : Source rene ee 1968 tae IAG % 
r Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent Amount | Per cent. : a 
HSS MET a eed a ee) 
_ Tax revenue— 
ie Income tax— 
| Personal... LR a eh 3,422.0 33.7 | 2,849.6 31.6 572.4. 20.1 
B@onporation | 2), enon she cel 2,030.0 20.0 | 1,670.6 18.5 359.4 * 21.5 
$ On dividends, interest, etc., going ; 
BULPROE Cts OU ae kevice pues Meme Mt cecnte fete 206.0 2.0 220.5 2.5 —14.5 Lilt 
Excise taxes— 
SCS a a 1,572.0 15.4 |} 1,601.1 17.7 29,1 1S 
CHOSE Sasi thie sera «feKiei ie Shes sints 377.0 Biel 337.0 3.7 40.0 11.9 
Customs import duties®............. 760.0 7.5| 746.4 8.3 13.6 1.8 
' ae LIES Oh RN SS Se or ean 509.0 5.0 488.6 5.4] 20.4 4.2 
EIS CUCOMUELX PNR stridor o's hele ce nbers vic (ihe) sos YS 7 iit 102.2 iyi 9.5 9.3 
OVUM REUAXES 0A. oc ndlsse we cre fale ew die, cc 0) 0.3 0.3 
8, 988.0 88.4 | 8,016.8 Besse 971.7 12.1. 
Non-tax revenue— 3 
Return on investments..............0. 693.0 6.8 | 612.3 6.8 80.7 |" anagee 
Post office—net postal revenue........ 305.0 3.0 28156 lee Sel 23.4] 8.3 
Other non-tax revenue................ 183.0 1.8 119.0 1.3 64.0 53.8 
1,181.0 1156} 1,,01259 11.2 168.1 16.6 
Total budgetary revenue“)....| 10, 169.0 100.0 | 9,029.2 100.0} 1,139.8 (12.6 


1968-69 1967-68 


@Excluding credits to: 


The old age security fund— 


Personal ancome stax: onc arate seine & sine clo ees als rg ereneaatte 915.0 800.1 
Corporation income tax. 2e)s., cys. qae as aoe recta ett 183.0 150.0 
rT cab eae oh scot ae sa cise Sratetehaya BPR Sis). GAY suse code av cepa pee arene tnere 522.0 544.5 


1,620.0 1,494.6 


)Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks. a a 
4 (Department of Transport votes 5 and 30, Appropriation Act No. 4, 1968 gave authority to cred 
thereto iovante arising Peart! services provided thereunder. For purposes of comparison the 1967-68 total 
has been adjusted. 
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BUDGETARY REVENUE BY SOURCE 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
Billions of Dollars 
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@ Preliminary 


TAX REVENUE 


Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 


Under fiscal arrangements, that became operative in 1962, the federal 
government withdrew in part from the field of direct taxation and left the vacated — 
area to the provinces. The federal government offered to collect the provincial — 
income taxes without charge provided that provincial personal income ‘tax was 
expressed as a percentage of federal personal income tax otherwise payable and ~ 
provincial corporation income tax applied to taxable income calculated in the 
same way as for federal income tax purposes. To allow for the imposition of the 
provincial income taxes, the Income Tax Act was amended to abate the federal — 
income tax otherwise payable by individuals in all provinces except Quebec by 
24 per cent in 1966 and 28 per cent in 1967, 1968 and 1969. For 1966 the abate-. 
ment of federal income tax otherwise payable in the Province of Quebec was 47 — 
per cent; for 1967, 1968 and 1969, the abatement was 50 per cent. These higher, 
abatements for Quebec are in compensation of the fact that the payment of youth 
allowances and the full cost of certain programs which are supported jointly by 
federal and provincial governments in the other provinces have been assumed by 
Quebec. For the year 1966 the federal corporation income tax rates were 
abated by 9 percentage points for taxable income earned in a province other than 
Quebec and by 10 percentage points for taxable income earned in Quebec. For 
1967, 1968 and 1969 the abatement was 10 percentage points for all provinces. 
The federal government has entered into tax-collection agreements under which 
it collects the provincial personal income taxes of all provinces except Quebec 
and the provincial corporation income taxes of all provinces except Ontario — 
and Quebec. 
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2h ‘Under these collection agreements, payments are made monthly to each 
province based on an estimate of that province’s tax revenue. The actual amounts 
_ due based on assessed returns are established as at December 31 following the 


end of the fiscal year and adjustments are made with the provinces. 


' Under the present fiscal arrangements, the federal government agreed to 
abate its estate tax by 50 per cent in the fiscal years 1962-63 and 1963-64, and 
by 75 per cent thereafter, in any province that imposed its own succession duties. 
To a province that did not wish to re-enter the succession duty field the federal 

_ government agreed to pay 50 per cent of the federal estate tax revenue. from 

_ within the province in 1962-63 and 1963-64 and 75 per cent thereafter. During 

1962-63, Quebec and Ontario collected their own succession duties while the 

other provinces received a payment in lieu of imposing duties. Starting in 

1963-64 British Columbia joined Ontario and Quebec in imposing its own 

succession duties. When the estate tax abatement was raised to 75 per cent in 

1964-65, British Columbia increased its succession duty rates accordingly but 

Quebec and Ontario preferred to take in lieu of the extra abatement a payment 

equivalent to 25 per cent of the federal estate tax in those provinces. This 

arrangement also carried into 1965-66, 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69. 
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Tax on personal income 


In 1968-69 personal income tax was again the largest source of government 


_ revenue. Its yield (excluding the old age security tax) was $3,422 million or 34 
per cent of all budgetary revenue compared with $2,850 million or 32 per cent 

in 1967-68. The increase of $572 million was due mainly to a higher level of per- 
- sonal incomes in 1968-69, partly due to a temporary surtax of 3 per cent on the 
basic tax in excess of $200 applied in respect of tax imposed on 1968 and 1969 
- income and partly to a social development tax of 2 per cent on taxable income up 
- to a maximum tax of $120 per annum applied in respect of 1969 income. 


In addition to the federal revenue, $1,090 million was allocated to the 
provincial tax collection agreements account under the terms of federal-provincial 
fiscal arrangements compared with $961 million in 1967-68. 


The tax on personal incomes levied under the Old Age Security Act and cred- 
ited to the old age security fund was $915 million compared with $800 million 
in 1967-68. This increase of $115 million was due mainly to higher levels of per- 
- sonal income in 1968-69. 


_ Corporation income tax 


; Corporation income tax was the second largest source of government revenue. 
_ The yield (excluding the old age security tax) was $2,030 million or 20 per cent 
_ of total budgetary revenue compared with $1,671 million or 19 per cent in 1967-68. 
_ The increase of $359 million was due to the shift forward of the payment period 
7 for corporations announced in November 1967 and to the termination of the 

accelerated depreciation programs at the end of 1966 and early in 1967 and to 
_ the three year curtailment of capital cost allowances for certain classes of assets 


| purchased between March 30, 1966 and April 1, 1967. 
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In addition to the federal revenue, $196 million was allocated to the provin 
cial tax collection agreements account under terms of federal-provincial fiscal 
arrangements compared with $167 million in 1967-68. ae 

The tax on incomes of corporations levied under the Old Age Security Act 
and credited to the old age security fund was $183 million, compared with $150 
million in 1967-68. | 


Taxes on dividends, interest, etc., going abroad 

Revenue in this category is derived from taxes withheld from payments of 
dividends, interest, rents, royalties, alimony and income from estates and trusts 
paid to non-residents. Collections for 1968-69 were $206 million, a decrease 
of $15 million or 7 per cent from the 1967-68 total. ‘a 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF TAX REVENUE 
Fiscal Years Ended March 3} 
Millions of Dollars 
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Excise taxes 

From a revenue standpoint the general sales tax is the most important tax 
levied under the Excise Tax Act. Receipts (excluding the old age security tax) 
were $1,572 million, $29 million less than 1967-68 receipts. The decline in receipts 
reflects the cancellation of the sales tax on production machinery and on drugs — 
enacted during 1967-68. 

The sales tax levied under the Old Age Security Act and credited to the old 
age security fund was $522 million compared with $545 million in 1967-68. 

The yield from other excise taxes levied under the Excise Tax Act was $377 | 
million, $40 million more than in 1967-68. The increase was due to increases in 
the excise taxes on tobacco products and on wines applied from December 1, 


1967. 
Customs import duties 


Receipts from this source totalled $760 million compared with $746 million 
in 1967-68. 
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cise duties 

ss Excise duties are levied on alcoholic beverages (other than wines) and 
tobacco products. (Additional taxes on tobacco products are levied under the 
Excise Tax Act.) Net receipts in 1968-69 were $509 million compared with $489 
million in 1967-68. 

Gross receipts of $321 million from duties on alcoholic beverages consisted 
of $187 million in respect of spirits and $134 million in respect of beer and were 
$20 million higher than collections of $301 million in 1967-68 of which $181 
million was in respect of spirits and $120 million in respect of beer. This was due 
rand to increases in the duties on spirits and beer applied from December 1, 
. ; 
| _ Gross receipts of $196 million from duties on tobacco products were $1 
_ million more than in 1967-68. 

Refunds and drawbacks of $8 million resulted in net excise duty collections 
_ of $509 million in 1968-69. In 1967-68 refunds and drawbacks were $7 million 
_ and net receipts were $489 million. 


7 Estate tax 
Revenue in this category is derived under the Estate Tax Act. Net receipts ~ 


of $112 million were $10 million more than in 1967-68. 


Other taxes 
Revenue under this heading during the fiscal year was $300 thousand the 
same as in the previous fiscal year. 


NON-TAX REVENUE 


Non-tax revenue totalled $1,181 million compared with $1,013 million in 
_ 1967-68. The increase of $168 million was due mainly to increases of $81 million 
in return on investments, $23 million in post office revenue and $61 million in 
bullion and coinage. 
] It is noted that Department of Transport vote 5 and vote 30, Appropriation 
_ Act No. 4, 1968, which covered administration, operation and maintenance costs 
- of marine services and air services respectively, gave authority to credit thereto 
- revenue arising from services provided thereunder. Consequently such revenue 
is not reflected in the accounts as revenue. For purposes of comparison the 
1967-68 figures have been amended accordingly. 


TABLE 5 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended Increase or 


; arch 31 decrease (—) 

1 Non-Tax REVENUE eh ee |S ee 

(preliminary) 1968 Amount Per cent 

| Return on investments.............0 cece rene ences 693.0 612.3 80.7 13.2 

) Post Office—net postal revenue........-..6.+ +. es ees 305.0 281.6 23.4 8.3 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure.............. 21.0 21-1 —0.1 —0.5 
Services and service fees.........----seseeeeeeeeees 29.0 31.7 —2.7 cee 

Proceeds from sales.......... OL RAR eRe 16.0 17.3 —1.3 ae 
Privileges, licences and permits.........-.--.+++++- 31.0 2395 iB oh 

Miliouean CICOINACOs. 5s. bocce sme cciee vital nid n= 72.0 10.7 23 4 
) a aes yc ks 5 cose ag vols nce wa >s nlc 14.0 14.7 —0.7 —4, 
, 1,181.0 1,012.9 168.1 16.6 
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Return on investments | 
These receipts, in an amount of $693 million, consisted of ineérne ‘derived 
from loans and advances made by the government and from investments by the 
government in productive or earning assets. In 1967-68 receipts were $612 

million. 
TABLE 6 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
ReEetTuRN ON INVESTMENTS 1969 
(preliminary) 


Increase or — 
1968 decrease (—) : 


Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: . 2) Wvoseie seen 0.7 0.8 —0.1 
Bamicton Oana da——protitanietiies cml, srcia autho iMelnnetyat nls. «ieeaie 186.2 177.0 9.2 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation................. 0.8 0.2 0.6 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............-....-+- 5.0 3.8 1.2 
Canadian Commercial Corporation—net profit. . eae 0.1 0.1 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Txhibition. 4B isi 9.9 —2.8 
Canadian Dairy Commission........ eo ROO ER SER ET ole 1.5 0.9 0.6 
@anadianvNational Railwayseuusest cs dade o.oo 35.8 22.5 1353 iy 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.... 2.6 2.5 OM 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation— 
Interest on debentures............ cc cece eect ween eee 194.7 156.7 38.0 
Niet promt eee Moock... s Giete Ske Goaetieg a Mheanas ee ere eters 10.0 6.6 3.4 
204.7 163.38 INA: 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.................+-5. 1.0 0.2 0.8 
Exports Credits Insurance Corporation..............+.-- 10.3 9.5 0.8 
Harm Credith@orporatione. cans avons tele stele ates nee 50.5 34.6 15.9 
National Capital Commission..............-...se0ee00- 4.2 3.8 0.4 
National Harbours Board..................005 Ae 2.1 1.4 0.7 
Northern Canada Power Commission.................. 4.0 3.8 0.2 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation......... 0.7 —0.7 
Polymer Corporation Limited: ..o2... .eh<s a. cece epee ote 2.6 —2.6 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority................005 11.2 10.8 0.4 
627.8 448.4 79.4 
Other loans and investments— 
United ened omit eens. ota te cme te te eee corte atlanta 2.7 21.2 —18.5 
Other national governments.............cccc cee e cece eee 3.6 3.9 —0.3 
Provincial’ covermments wana.) oles cece tee eteites 0.5 0.6 —0.1 
Pxchanre findvaccountacis os aol ae ee conan aes 84.5 55.2 29.3 
Interest-bearing deposits with chartered banks......... 23.6 23.4 0.2 
Municipal Development and Loan Board............... 14.2 12.7 1.5 
Securities investment account. ............e0ee cece eeeee 11 17.0 —15.9 
Soldier and general land settlement loans and veterans 
land act AVENGER as cain scel e oe alata SCREAM 14.5 13.0 1.5 
Investments in United States dollar securities issued by 
other than the government of Canada.............. 5.2 6.6 —1.4 
International bank for reconstruction and development.. 2.0 —2.0 
Investments held for retirement of debt................ 0.6 0.3 0.3 
International monetary fund..................eeecserees 3.0 3.0 
National Defence—housing loans 1.2 1.2 
Quebec*rellixno 1967) eae Bis cc casero enero 1.9 1.9 
Miscellaneous: ite cine tee cat eee oe ee eet 8.6 8.0 0.6 
165.2 168.9 1.8 
693.0 612.3 80.7 


Receipts from Crown corporations at $528 million were $79 million more than 
in the previous year. The main changes were increases of $41 million in pay-— 
ments by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, $16 million by the 
Farm Credit Corporation, $13 million by the Canadian National Railways and 
$9 million in the Bank of Canada profits paid to the government. 


Aca The yield from other loans and investnenne was $165 moe: compared 
v ith $164 million in 1967-68. The main items resulting in the increase of $1 
we illion were the deferment of the interest payment in the amount of $19 million 
Y ~ which was due on December 31, 1968 on the loan to the United Kingdom, a 


increase of $29 million in interest in respect of the exchange fund account. 


Post office revenue 


Gross receipts from post office operations were $360 million but authorized 
disbursements from revenue for salaries and rent allowances, other allowances 
and commissions at semi-staff and revenue offices, commissions at sub-offices, 
transit charges on Canadian mail forwarded through and delivered in foreign 
countries, etc. in the amount of $55 million brought net revenue to $305 million. 
- In 1967-68 gross revenue was $327 million, authorized disbursements were 
_ $45 million and net revenue was $282 million. 


Net costs of operating the Post Office Department during 1968-69 (exclud- 
ing the $55 million charged to revenue) were $347 million. As net revenue was 
$305 million there was a net operating deficit of $42 million. In 1967-68 net 
revenue was $282 million, net operating costs were $302 million and the net 


TABLE 7 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Post Orrick Rrvenun ees” 
(p hee) 1968 decrease (—) 
Postage— 
Rg OF hs sire GMB MWaa da Sele ae ee 339.4 307.1 32.3 
HromstOrelgn COUNTTICS «isc. ct. naheure a os <hhs Hse eibin rae telste, dine 6.0 6.4 —0.4 
Commission on money orders.........00csecceeceeeceeenes 10.0 9.4 0.6 
Rentaliotspost Ofc DOXEB Ss) 64s. vamos oe ob oe Meynes ae er ps 2.6 2.5 0.1 
ONCE... GOES Le Danae Ae Ens ork tins. enc ciois cit s 1.5 iw —0.2 
859.6 827.1 82.4 
Less— 
Salaries and allowances— 
vevenile pop Oth Ce spun nasi sani nities tained ne yceeae —14.4 —11.9 —2.5 
BemiizstafispOst; OMICES! 5... wulvleligin’steledaielanys eyeiossin ele ale —26.4 —21.7 —4.7 
Siib=nOstOlicess ss arecee aeaiid dktee sein rnewe Wieraaia Ghar —7.1 —5.9 —1.2 
Transit charges to or through foreign countries.......... —4,8 —4.3 —0.5 
ROTO TT Teena (a. che ie aioe 'o, Wi ovehanatl cones wats elec LOay an asauntas —1.8 —1.7 —0.1 
—54.6 —45.5 —9.0 
305.0 281.6 23.4 
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decrease of $16 million in earnings of the securities investment account and an 


+ 
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operating deficit was $20 million. The higher receipts in 1968-69 resulted from. 
increased postal rates and the increase in costs was due mainly to higher ae 
rates and to normal staff growth. 


However, it should be noted that the total shown for post office revenue 
does not reflect any payment for the franking privilege covering parliamentary 
and departmental mail or for certain miscellaneous services provided for other 
government departments and agencies, nor does the total shown for operating 
expenses reflect any charges for premises occupied by the Post Office Depart- 
ment or for accounting and miscellaneous services provided by other departments. 


Refunds of previous years’ expenditure 


Refunds received in 1968-69 of expenditure made in prior years totalled 
$21 million the same as in 1967-68. 


The Department of National Defence received $7 million of which $2 
million was due to cost audits and $3 million to adjustments on contracts with 
the United States government and the Department of Veterans Affairs received 
$4 million in refunds of veterans pensions, allowances and re-establishment 
credits. 


Services and service fees 


Revenue from this source was $29 million compared with $32 million in 
1967-68. 


The Department of Agriculture received $10 million of which $5 million 
was for services in connection with the inspection, weighing, storage and eleva- 
tion of grain and $2 million for race track supervision; the Department of Finance 
received $3 million mainly numismatic revenue; and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare received $6 million including a $3 million reimbursement 
by the provinces for treatment of Indians in federal government hospitals. 


Proceeds from sales 
Receipts of $16 million were $1 million less than in 1967-68. 


The Department of Supply and Services received $4 million from the sale 
of surplus Crown assets and $2 million from the sale of publications; Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation received $3 million from the sales of prop- 
erties; and the Department of Agriculture received $2 million from the sale of 
livestock and produce. 


Privileges, licences and permits 


Revenue from this category totalled $31 million for 1968-69, $8 million 
more than in the previous fiscal year. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development received 
$15 million of which $9 million was from fees, leases and royalties in respect 


ee 


of oil, gas and gold and $1 million from transient motor vehicle licences; the 
- Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs received $6 million from patents, 
trade marks, charters, etc. and the Department of Public Works received $5 
million for rental of public buildings and sites. 


Bullion and coinage 


Revenue of $72 million derived from the operation of the Royal Canadian 
Mint consisted mainly of a net gain on coinage resulting from the change in 
the composition of 10 cent, 25 cent and 50 cent coins. Small amounts were also 
obtained from gold refining charges, handling charges and gain on gold refining. 
In 1967-68 revenue from the operation of the Mint totalled $11 million. 


_ Other non-tax revenue 


Other non-tax revenue of $14 million was $1 million less than in 1967-68. 


EXPENDITURE 


Budgetary expenditure is estimated at $10,735 million for 1968-69, $911 
million or 9 per cent higher than in 1967-68. 


The presentation of expenditures in this report follows the 1968-69 Revised 
Estimates which were established to conform to the reorganization of govern- 
ment departments. For purposes of comparison the 1967-68 figures have been 
adjusted accordingly. 


BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE, CLASSIFIED BY FUNCTION 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 
Billions of Dollars 
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SraTEMENT or BuDGETARY EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


cs 1969 
(preliminary) 


Increase or 
1968 decrease (—) 


Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent | Amount | Per cent 


PNOTTCUNDUNOS: | Meine Ne atale oilers cUeisiereorsiaieis «3 286.0 2.7 276.4 2.8 9.6 3.5 
SOM UNICAMODS eye. eja tyes ba foots, 0 357.5 3.3 312.8 3.2 44.7 14.30 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs........ 14.0 0.1 12.9 0.1 Tt 8.5 , 
Energy, Mines and Resources........... 182.0 ed 203.3 get —21.3 —10.5 ; 
IEXPOTNALEA LIARS siasidehets a s'sieve 2s ol emyel « 225.0 2.1 215.7 2.2 9.3 4.3 
PRATT Cems sttetets firs: Aes atacars alachtal ace sete ot anyee d= 2,419.7 22.5 | 2,121.0 21.6 298.7 14.1 
Fisheries and Forestry..............005 71.0 0.6 73.8 0.7 —2.8 —3.8 — 
Governor Generales coi. caelens sins jroo 1.0 1.0 


Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- na 
TEMG: Pee ae IAN R site e aed axe a or ale 265.0 2.5 231.4 233 33.6 14.50% 


Industry and Trade and Commerce..... 204.0 1.9 186.3 1.9 Wt 9.575 ; 
JUSWCE RNa eats telove Caen Hola tame Gere stool © 17.0 0.2 15.4 0.1 126 10.4 
TDi] Of0) Nee nD ire ie eee ALA, Sd Bibs ae eae 138.0 1.3 118.0 1.2 20.0 16.9 
NEC RISI A GUTE Los. echt ere xe i tennessee 18.5 0.2 18.3 0.2 0.2 Tela 
Manpower and Immigration............ 415.0 3.9 417.9 4.3 —2.9 —0.7 
National Defence.coars ccm caine hie 1,762.0 16.4 | 1,756.1 17.9 5.9 0.3 
National Health and Welfare........... 1,670.0 15.6 | 1,509.0 15.4 161.0 Ty 10.7 
National Revenuet....).2.e.ti ce... see. 120.0 Le 115.1 1.2 4.9 443 
EDL Wt @OUNCT ac a oats Seal) ton 9.5 0.1 11.1 0.1 —1.6 —14.4 
SRTIDLRG TW OCKS Yok si: <te-ercpeats'e Sk Ate «ot 282.0 2.6 290.9 3.0 —8.9 —3.1 
Regional Economic Expansion.......... 170.0 1.6 159.6 1.6 10.4 6.5 

Secretaryoustatec in ancccate> eee 530.0 4.9 365.7 Bis? 164.3 45.0 
Solicitor General............0..00.00005 160.0 1.5 | 153.5 1.6 6.5 4.2 
Supply and Services.................-6: 66.0 0.6 64.6 0.7 1.4 2.2 
PUTATISDOLE. biter it wo a eehcdo'e 8 Seteaioree tes 501.8 4.7 534.1 5.4 —32.3 —6.0 

PLTCASUTY OAL. .eee aor oe es eis 423.0 3.9 259.3 236 163.7 63.1 } 
WeteransrA faire. so agen e aaacaasenen ter 427.0 4.0 400.8 4.1 26,2 6.6 | 


rr a | ee | eS 


10,735.0|  100.0| 9,824.0] 100.0] 911.0 9.2 


Nors.—Department of Transport votes 5 and 30, Appropriation Act No. 4, 1968 gave authority to credit 


ieee Re tae from services provided thereunder. For purposes of comparison the 1967-68 total Pe 


PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 te 
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© Preliminary 
_ Agriculture 
Expenditures of the Department of Agriculture were $286 million compared 
. say's : 
with $276 million in 1967-68. 


Expenditures in respect of the Canadian Livestock Feed Board, which in 
1967-68 were included in expenditures of the Department of Forestry and Rural 
- Development, are now included under the Department of Agriculture and 
expenditures in respect of land rehabilitation, irrigation and water storage 
projects, which were included under the Department of Agriculture in 1967-68, 
are now included under the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 


TABLE 9 


(in millions of dollars) 


i 


1965 66 67 68 69* 1965 66 67 68 69* 
1, the unshaded areas of the columns in the chart for health, welfare and social security represont|pension payments out of old age security fund not charged to budgetary 


| 
| 
| 
| 


. Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
AGRICULTURE ——_—_ or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
‘Production and marketing— ; 
Agricultural stabilization board—net operating loss..... 143.0 139.7 3.8 
TCT ee hed ocd eee euin aconeliocak giVia lore cage) ROR aR oases. 0. 6shI8 51.0 36.6 14.4 
194.0 176.3 17.7 
co re YS chs ic eae Gone 44.0 39.7 4.3 
Administration and general ...........2..0e sere rere eer e nes 48.0 60.4 —12.4 
286.0 276.4 ae bs 
, 
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Outlays for production and marketing at $194 million were $18 million 
more than in the previous year. The charge to expenditure in 1968-69 in respect 
of net operating losses of the agricultural stabilization board at $143 million - 


was $3 million higher than the 1967-68 total. 


Expenditures for research were $44 million compared with $40 million | 
in 1967-68. 


Communications 


Expenditures in respect of Communications for 1968-69 were $357 million 
compared with $313 million in 1967-68. These comprise expenditures of the | 
Post Office Department, the government telecommunications policy and admin- 
istration bureau from the Department of Transport, a portion of the telecommu-— 
nications and electronics branch of that department and elements of the defence - 
research telecommunications establishment from the Defence Research Board. 


TABLE 10 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 

- March 31 Increase 

CoMMUNICATIONS or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 

(preliminary) 


es | a | 


Post Office— 
Operations— 

Salaries and other expenses of staff post offices, dis- 
trict offices and railway mail services; and sup- 
plies and equipment and other items for revenue 
POSt OMLCES! MS ce ates denen acters eae ae 245.2 205.6 - 39.6 

Salaries of postmasters and staff at revenue and semi- 
staff offices, commissions paid at sub-offices and 


other distributions Yin.jo. tone Ae eee 54.5 45.5 9.0 
Transportation—movement of mail by land, air and 

SGN CRE smear ear aie Ssetyh one A APOE, AP Midi Aan tae Ane 8 91.1 87.1 4.0 
Hinancial services is... Meee. oe oe ene 4.7 4.6 0.1 
Administration and general...............00.ceeeeeveees 6.0 4.5 1.5 
Gross post-office expenditure................00..000- 401.5 347.3 54.2 
Less: charged toyrevenue si... 5. ace ee ee —54.5 —45.5 —9.0 
347.0 301.8 45.2 

ROsOATCH Satelite progTAM eye eee ete nee ee ee 3.5 3.5 
Administrationvand. general ey -ce kee cena ee ee ion 7.0 (hats —0.5 
357.5 812.8 44.7 


“) Charged to budgetary revenue. 


Costs of the Post Office charged to budgetary expenditure at $347 million 
were $45 million more than in 1967-68 due mainly to normal staff growth and 
salary increases. 


Costs of operations at $245 million were $40 million more than in 1967-68 
and costs of movement of mail were $4 million more. 
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~ Remuneration of postmasters and staff at revenue and semi-staff offices 
ne certain other disbursements are paid from revenue. These payments at 
$55 million ($9 million more than in 1967- 68) brought gross post office expen- 
diture to $402 million compared with $347 million in 1967-68. 


Other expenditures of $10 million included $3 million for the research 
satellite program. In 1967-68 other expenditures totalled $11 million of which 
$3 million was for the research satellite program. 


Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


Expenditures of the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
were $14 million, $1 million higher than comparable figures for 1967-68. 


These figures include the expenditures of the standards branch which 
were formerly included under the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
some administration expenditures transferred under the government reor- 
ganization from the Department of Agriculture and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


TABLE 11 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


arch 31 Increase 
CoNSUMER AND CorporATE AFFAIRS a or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 

Patent division, copyright and industrial designs division and 
PAC OTMATKS OLLCOr) uGh.lemc  aaailimen i, cpsieiatedees teraremenetyeutets 3.5 4,2 —0.7 
Combines Investigation Act—administration................ 1.3 1.2 0.1 
Bankruptcy Act—administration.............0..0cceeeeeeee 0.9 0.8 0.1 
(Sorporavions Branch... oc see deals hal aso sider atte leicte ote oye 0.3 0.2 0.1 
STATIC ATICS PEATAT GE 1 oc... aici frovevs oreo sate cts apes elseria mba teprietens oie 9413/6 Bee 4,2 —1.0 
Administration and general......... Eas Mea MR idl Aa ed 4.8 2.3 2.5 
14.0 12.9 bal 


Energy, Mines and Resources 


Expenditures of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources including 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and Atomic Energy Control Board which 
in previous years had been shown under a separate heading, the Dominion 
Coal Board and the National Energy Board amounted to $182 million, a de- 
crease of $21 million from the 1967-68 total. 


| Expenditures of the Cape Breton ee Meat: Consereicat ‘and: ext ee 
ahites for subventions in respect of eastern coal which were inclt led in ex- 
penditures of this department in 1967-68 are now included in the expenditures’ 
of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. Previous years figures 
have been adjusted for purposes of comparison. ; 


TABLE 12 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 Increase 
Enerey, Mines AND ResouRCcES a or e 
9 ecrease (— 
(preliminary) 1968 


Mines, minerals, energy and geosciences— 
Emergency. 'gold mining assistance.....-.......0-+.++.-5 
Field and air surveys, mapping and aeronautical charting 
Geologicaliresearch Ase .ueck oles Mek cscrah ale meena 
Mining and metallurgical investigations and research.... 
Research in astronomy and geophysics................-. 
Rolaricontinental whelf iw ee incyr i ciccan ince Coeeaees cls tls seks 
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Water and co-ordination of renewable resources programs— 
Marine surveys and research.............00cceeeeeeeeees 
Research and investigations on water resources.......... 
Contributions to provinces towards construction of dams 

BNC OUNErZWOPKS he ecigny. strats Gea cree he 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.....................005. 
Atomic Hnergy.;Controli board vu. ss se.. dere eae lio teee sack 
maminion Coal Board ites 'o: Pee sineds sede Oeands « eogunben 
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Expenditures for mines, minerals, energy and geosciences were $53 million 
compared with $53 million in 1967-68. The larger items in these expenditures 
were $14 million for emergency gold mining assistance compared with $15 
million in 1967-68, $10 million for field and air surveys compared with $10 
million, $10 million for geological research compared with $9 million, $9 million 
for mining and metallurgical investigations and research compared with $8 
million and $5 million for research in astronomy and geophysics compared 
with $5 million in 1967-68. 


Expenditures for Atomic Energy of Canada Limited were $69 million, an 
increase of $2 million, for Atomic Energy Control Board $4 million, an increase 
of $1 million, for the Dominion Coal Board $7 million, a decrease of $26 million 
and for the National Energy Board $2 million in each fiscal year. 


iw 
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; eee eaditiures for water and co-ordination of renewable resources programs 
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were $41 million compared with $41 million in 1967-68. Included in these ex- 


_ penditures were $19 million for marine surveys and research compared with $20 
- million in 1967-68 and $16 million for research and investigations on water 
_ resources compared with $13 million in 1967-68. 


‘External Affairs 


i Expenditures of the Department of External Affairs amounted to $225 
million for 1968-69, $9 million more than the total for the previous year. 


Expenditures of the Canadian international development agency, formerly 
the external aid office, were $141 million compared with $135 million in 1967-68. 
Included in these expenditures were $69 million for the international food aid 


program ($76 million in 1967-68), $62 million for international development 


assistance ($50 million in 1967-68) and $5 million for contributions to approved 
development assistance projects undertaken by Canadian non-governmental 


organizations, a new program in 1968-69. 


/ TABLE 13 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS if or ~ 
ecrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1968 
Canadian International Development Agency— 
Economic, technical, educational and other assistance— 
International food aid program..................0.. 68.9 76.3 —7.4 
International development assistance............... 61.9 50.0 11.9 


Contributions to approved development assistance 
projects undertaken by Canadian non-govern- 
Mental OrLanizAviONs.. sie vereeeiee re Ae ee 

Papen rtion to the Indus Basin development fund.. 

AS Re aid Bie Ek oem oe Ae AURAL OSS es LAREN 
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International Joint Commission............... aon trea 3 
Contributions, grants and payments to international commis- 
sions and organizations— 


United nations and its agencies..............-..0 seen 15.3 15.3 
Miscellaneous grants and payments...............+.+005 2.8 3.7 —0.9 
Other international commissions and organizations...... 0.1 0.1 
Commonwealth organizations.............+00-s ese eee ee Q) (1) 
: 18,2 19.1 —0.9 
Assessments for membership in international commissions 
and organizations— 
United nations and its agencies..........-..--:s sere eens 9.8 9.9 —0.1 
Other international commissions and organizations...... 2.6 Pei —0.1 
Commonwealth organizations.............00+seseseeeees 0.3 0.3 
12.7, 12.9 —0.2 
Construction, acquisition or improvement of buildings, 
works, land, equipment and furnishings...............-. 7.0 6.5 0.5 
Administration, operation, maintenance and general......... 45.4 42.0 3.4 
225.0 215.7 9.3 


@ Less than $50,000. 


we & 


Contributions, grants and payments to international commissions an 1d 
organizations were $18 million compared with $19 million in 1967-68, assessments 
for membership in international commissions and organizations were $13 million 
in 1968-69, the same as the previous year and administration, operation, main-— 
tenance aad general costs were $45 million compared with $42 million. , 


Finance 


Expenditures of the Department of Finance amounted to $2,420 million — 
in 1968-69 compared with $2,121 million in 1967-68. These figures include ex- i 
penditures of the Auditor General’s Office and the Department of Insurance 
which formerly were shown under separate headings but exclude expenditures 
of the former Comptroller of the Treasury whose duties and responsibilities are - 
now included in the Department of Supply and Services. 


The main items accounting for the increase of $299 million were public © 
debt charges which were $178 million higher than in 1967-68 and payments | 
to provinces which were $130 million higher than in 1967-68. 


TABLE 14 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
FINANCE ; or ( 
1969 ecrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1968 
Bublicrdebs charges wnat. Ukaa.ah ai Meoitos colar ate oN atone 1,479.0 1,300.8 178.2 
Fiscal, subsidy and other payments to provinces............ 867.1 737.5 129.6 
Municipal STATING S asta eee ae ery eel NA eee 43.7 41.5 2.2 
Forgiveness of indebtedness—municipal develoomont and 

Hoant DOarday sy When ect eres irks ite meen ates aR 30 17.4 —13.9 
Royali@anadiant Mint. 4.cacaeh so chins oa ate aes aaa wie 4.6 4.0 0.6 
dditomiGrencralss: O ft co marae aes yin icra mi eens een en ae 2.6 2.0 0.3 
ENSULAD CO paeeet eters Ake OE i 5 ea en ee 2 ck ae 2.0 1.9 0.1 
ACIMINISUrAtlonsands con eral saree \ seer nie ee eae ce ae 17.2 15.6 1.6 
2,419.7 2,121.0 298.7 


Public debt charges 


Public debt charges consist of interest on the public debt, the annual amor- 
tization of bond discounts and commissions, the cost of issuing new loans and 
other costs incurred in servicing the public debt. These charges were $1,479 
million compared with $1,301 million in 1967-68. 


Interest on public debt totalled $1,442 million, of which $1,142 million 
was in respect of unmatured debt and $300 million in respect of other liabilities. 
In 1967-68 total interest was $1,270 million of which $980 million was in respect 
of unmatured debt and $290 million in respect of other liabilities. 


__ OE a ee 
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_. The increase of $161 million in interest on unmatured debt reflected an 
ifatekee in unmatured debt and higher interest rates. The increase in interest 
on other liabilities was due mainly to increases in the superannuation accounts. 


. Other public debt charges were $37 million compared with $31 million 
in 1967-68. 
: 


When considering the magnitude of these public debt pees and the 
burden they place upon the public treasury, it must be borne in mind that a 
substantial portion of the debt is attributable to, or is invested in, productive 
or earning assets. Therefore, in calculating the net burden of the government’s 
annual interest charges, the income derived from loans, investments and other 
productive assets must be taken into account. For 1968-69 this income totalled 
$693 million as shown in the non-tax revenue section under the heading “return 
on investments’. This amount deducted from the gross total of $1,442 million 
for interest as shown in the table leaves a net amount of $749 million compared 
with a net of $658 million in 1967-68. Measured as a percentage of the net debt 
the burden of the net annual interest charges was 4.32 per cent in 1968-69 
compared with 3.92 per cent in 1967-68. As a percentage of the gross national 
product for the calendar year ending within the fiscal year, the relative burden 
was 1.11 per cent compared with 1.06 per cent in 1967-68. 


TABLE 15 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
INTEREST AND OTHER Pusiic Dest CHARGES or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Interest on public debt— 
Unmatured debt including treasury bills— 
IFAV ABLE ANVOANAG das «teins le ejeeiee dam sto, sht Gaepereueter Sets ote 1,121.0 967.9 153.1 
Payable outside Canada... «505 vin. on tiem ernest ome « 21.0 12.6 8.4 
he ae 1,142.0 980.6 161.6 
Other liabilities— 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts............. 286.0 273.8 12.2 
Deposit and trust. accounts; >. .15....- + neees oe 7.0 4.6 2.4 
Refundable portion of corporation income tax....... Hae rant Pr . 
Total interest on public debt..............++.55: 1,442.0 1,270.0 172.0 
‘Other public debt charges— 
Anadal amortization of bond discounts and commissions. 32.0 26.3 Dal 
Costiovissuing New Loans... .. 2...) nse ne Meee oes lee 3.0 2.9 0.1 
ici TS 0h Pe ETO PRE OH NOe Ch COS ose den & 2.0 1.6 0.4 
Servicing of public debt......... oe Ate ne 
1,479.0 1,300.8 178.2 
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TABLE 16 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase " 
Net BurpEN or ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGES or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) — 
(preliminary) im 
Wotalinterest,on public: debt aii.) jaiehecice man a ciety s gurantee 1,442.0 1,270.0 L250 
Wess veinrn on Investments ..).4.0.. ss... depaduce es eevee. Anam — 693.0 —612.3 —80.7 
GUINTeToa MOOSE lose ee tesa. of. Ses tc asl Gan oe 08 oor 749.0 657.7 91.3% am 
Net interest cost as a percentage of net debt................ 4.32 3.92 


Fiscal, subsidy and other payments to provinces 


% 


Budgetary expenditure was charged with $867 million for payments to — 
the provinces, $130 million more than in 1967-68. 


Payments of $644 million under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act were $81 million higher than in 1967-68. However, during 1967-68 — 
amounts due to the provinces for the years 1962 to 1966 inclusive were recal-_ 
culated on the basis of revised population figures for those years. This resulted 
in overpayments to the provinces of $38 million. These overpayments have — 
been recorded in the asset category ‘‘loans to provincial governments” and 
the 1967-68 charge to budgetary expenditure was reduced to $564 million. 


Payments of $187 million under the Established Programs (Interim Ar- 
rangements) Act were made to the Province of Quebec in compensation to — 
that province for its opting out of the following programs: hospital insurance — 
and diagnostic services, old age assistance, disabled persons allowances, blind — 
persons allowances, unemployment assistance and Canada assistance plan; 
and in part, the general health grants program. Payments totalled $153 million 
in 1967-68. 


Subsidies to provinces payable under the British North America Acts 
and other statutory authority were $32 million the same as in 1967-68. ‘ 


The transfer of certain public utility tax receipts was $21 million in 1968-69, 
$14 million more than in 1967-68 and represented the transferable portion of 
income tax received from corporations whose main business was the distribution — 
to, or generation for distribution to, the public of electrical energy, gas and — 
steam. 


The Federal-Provincial Fiscal Revision Act, 1964, provides that where, — 
in any fiscal year commencing on or after April 1, 1964, the federal savings 


in iespect of a province providing schooling allowances erieeds hg federal — 
re evenue abatement in respect of that province for the taxation year ei 
_ in that fiscal year, the Minister of Finance may, out of the consolidated revenue 
if _ fund, pay to that province in respect of that fiscal year an amount equal to 
ius excess and where for a taxation year ending in any fiscal year commencing 
on or after April 1, 1964 the federal revenue abatement in respect of a province 
providing schooling allowances exceeds the federal savings in that fiscal year 
in respect of that province, the amount of the excess may be deducted from 
any payment to that province under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act or under any subsequent Act of the Parliament of Canada substituted 
therefor, or may be otherwise recovered as a debt due to Canada by that 
province. The abatement for the taxation year 1968 and the revised abatement 
for the taxation year 1967 in respect of the Province of Quebec exceeded the 
federal savings by $17 million which has been recovered from payments to the 
province under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal. Arrangements Act; in 1967-68 
the abatement for the taxation year 1967 exceeded the federal savings by $19 
million and was recovered. 


t . 
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TABLE 17 


(in millions of dollars) 


, Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Fiscat, Supsipy AND OTHER PAYMENTS TO PROVINCES ( or 
1969 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1968 
oe under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
SCO DS 0 ES RR he AM LCC UO | SADR AE? eas Mbe 624.4 601.7 22.7 
Transferred to ‘‘loans to provincial governments’’@),........ 18.5 —38.1 56.6 
Credited to Revenue—Return on Investments.............. 1.4 1.4 
| Charged to budgetary expenditure............... ccs eee eee 644.3 563.6 80.7 
Payments under the Established Programs (Interim Ar- 
PAT DOULONTS) ACES as tiene seein uct aan elem edie ued easter 186.9 153.0 33.9 
SST MAIHONVASUDSICIOS: athe ctercice atest: «ete tak neste cla Meeps 31.7 Bl. 
Payments under the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Ar- 
| PANSSINEN SACU cites a ohne eater re eves (ols sco rah nOMere MONEY Hae Sie es —1.3 
Transfer of certain public utility tax receipts................ 21.0 6.7 14.3 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Revision Act (youth allowances) “). —16.8 —18.8 2.0 
867.1 737.6 129.6 | 


Gross prior to recovery of an excess abatement under the Federal-Provincidl Fiscal Revision Act 
| (youth allowances) to the Province of Quebec. 
@)Overpayments resulting from a recalculation of these payments on the basis of revised population 
figures for the years 1962 to 1966 inclusive. 
()Payments made to the Province of Quebec in respect of opting out agreements. 
(4)Recovered from payments to the Province of Quebec under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act. 
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_ A summary of payments by provinces is given in the follov : 
re 
a TABLE 18 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended March 31, 1969 (preliminary) 
Recovery 
under the 
Payments | Payments Federal- Transfer 
Fiscat, SUBSIDY AND under under Statut Provincial | of certain 
Orser Payments fiscal Interim 5 uh bed Fiscal public Total 
TO Provincgs arrange- Arrange- | SUPSIGIES | Revision | utility tax 
ments ments Act Act (youth | receipts ( 
allow- 
ances) 
Newfoundland............. one > 9.6 1.2 84.0 
INOVAPS COUR a calre aca ae ka 88.0 Dak 1.9 92.0 
Prince Edward Island...... 14.8 0.7 0.2 Loo 
New Brunswick............ 76.6 1.8 0.1 78.5 
GE HECHHE sn Sak eee e ess « 296.4 186.9 4.0 —16.8 2.9 473.4 
OMCATIONN Sr sari ce ee ae = 27 4.6 5.5 31.8 
MATT COMM er und er neicccayess + « 45.0 2.1 0.9 48.0 
Saskatchewan.............. 22.4 2.1 0.1 24.6 
PAU Dents Mate otsttia cae sie « 6.9 3.0 7.4 ie 
British Columbia.......... —0.7 Ti 0.6 1.6 
Yukon and Northwest 
MerritOries site: a cktoea ante ot 0.2 0.2 
644.3 186.9 31.7 —16.8 21.0 867.1 
Municipal grants 4 


Payments to municipalities and provinces in lieu of taxes on federal property 
amounted to $44 million compared with $42 million in 1967-68. 


~ 


Municipal development and loan board 


Under the Municipal Development and Loan Act, advances are made to 
the municipal development and loan board to provide financial assistance by 
way of loans to municipalities to augment or accelerate capital works programs. 
The act also provides that the board shall, under certain conditions, forgive 
payments by the municipality of 25 per cent of the principal amount of the 


loan. During 1968-69 payments forgiven amounted to $4 million compared 


with $18 million in the previous year. 


Fisheries and Forestry 


This is a new department which is comprised of the former Department 
of Fisheries and the forestry branch of the Department of Forestry. 


Expenditures were $71 million in 1968-69, a decrease of $3 million from 
comparable amounts in 1967-68. 


> 


a "Fisheries management and development peoouied for $32 million com- 
ed with $35 million in 1967-68 and included $9 million in each year for con- 
3 _ servation and protection, $8 million for resource development compared with 
«$6 million in 1967-68 and $4 million for grants, contributions and subsidies 
ae compared with $9 million in 1967-68. 


TABLE 19 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


; # : March 31 Increase 
eS FIsHERIES AND ForgstRy SS or 
pag, 1969 1968 decrease (—) 
A (preliminary) 
Ps 
Fisheries management and development— 
q onservation and protection SERVICES: 1. Pae ove enionienite 9.2 9.4 —0.2 
Resource development service...........0...eececeeeees 7.9 6.3 1.6 
cs Grants, contributions and subsidies..................... 4.0 8.5 —4.5 
EOE TION BCTV ICO |i. c;. lk as ned wal eRe Gy AOE 3.3 3.1 0.2 
yi Industrial development service................05..0000- 3.2 3.6 —0.4 
a. Canadian share of the expenses of international commis- 
a SIONS GN). niaeiah seh evahas: SAEs. Voor c foe crate] ee Or RO ETE Dee ee 1.5 1.3 0.2 
RD CIRO TN 1 cyace Sie Tevet Sie ha Medios Milas Soca on hae eam ee 3.1 2.8 0.3 
. 82.2 85.0 —2.8 
¥ Fisheries Research Board of Canada...................000- 15.7 14.6 1.1 
‘ 
__ Forestry— 
Regional research and services. ..........-.:ceeeee evens 10.7 10.7 
x PLOSCATCH INSbITULES., &.ujalede si «ves ialakolenreles tasaee enti er ataeee 6.3 7.3 —1.0 
i Contributions to provincess....... 00.6.0 csenewedvaes oes 1.0 1.1 —0.1 
SOLD OPM ee a hc eine eos kis PO Cn eC Ta ee 1.9 1.9 
. 19.9 21.0 —1.1 
; Administration and general...................0c0c eee eesues 3.2 3.2 
: 71.0 73.8 —2.8 
i 
The fisheries research board accounted for $16 million compared with 


$15 million and forestry accounted for $20 million compared with $21 million. 


Governor General 
Included in these expenditures are the salaries of the Governor General 


of Canada and the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces and other expenses 
of these offices. Expenditures were $1 million in 1968-69, the same as in 1967-68. 


Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


Expenditures of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment were $265 million, $34 million higher than in 1967-68. 


Expenditures for Indian affairs were $142 million compared with $123 
- million in 1967-68. Costs of education were $70 million ($59 million in 1967-68) 
and outlays for development and maintenance of Indian communities were 


$65 million ($57 million in 1967-68). 


BSE 5: TABLE 20 
ae” ; (in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase > 
Inpran Arrairns AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT Sei Se Se Sere por: ti ' 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
4 
Indian affairs— 
BIC Ce CIO Tie a deh e os Giectae os w Fab SS bee mine sO Ts 70.0 58.9 ESL 
Development and maintenance of Indian communities... 64.5 57.0 7.5 
ACIMINISECALION ANG PENETAL. 5... 02. cc eels viene esas 7.0 6.6 0.4 
141.6 122.6 19.0 
Northern program— 
HL EDIONAMUSY ClOPMEN ba. ios. oerls 6. see da cle Raereeisle = «le 15.5 13.6 1.9 
AE oo) SRR BETS Rate pay 16.0 12.3 3.7 ~ 
Resource and economic development.................... 14.0 13.6 0.4 § 
Payments to the Governments of the Yukon Territory 5 . 
ANG NOreMwesh Lv CLTILOTICH Ns: oac0 onic <n eas a 12.0 9.4 2.6 
Northern mineral assistance grants.............0.5..---- 2.0 2.8 =—0.8 — 
MGIMIMIStTAtlonmiand SENETAal. io. oe s.<'s as Wilege Huerele ears wide 19.6 17.9 lage 
79.1 69.6 9.6 \ 
Conservation— 
INEGON AL DATS I, ecco Bik tina's « bie Wala Ree eee 26.0 23.5 2.5 
ARR EOTIC, SEGES!S ME i o,cial sae ow ak ae are og scaueastoteteroie ech cite 1c Bee 7.0 6.5 1.5) “4 
Wara Gian twirl d LG. BET VIC tee sec as hale akonsivabhe teem Seats 5.0 3.8 122 
AVINIStrAtON ang Peneral. 5.5.0.1). sens tome vase eee 3.4 3.9 —0i5 
41.4 86.7 4.7 
Administration anGieneral, Ace. ce os doce tse eioos Ga ee eas oe 3.0 2.6 0.4 
265.0 231.4 33.6 ‘ 


\ 
Expenditures of the northern program were $79 million compared with 
$70 million in 1967-68. Regional development costs were $16 million ($14 mil- ~ 
lion in 1967-68), education costs were $16 million ($12 million in 1967-68), resource _ 
and economic development costs were $14 million, the same as last year and © 
payments to the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories were $12 
million ($9 million in 1967-68). 


Expenditures for conservation were $41 million compared with $37 million 
in 1967-68. Outlays for national parks were $26 million ($24 million in 1967-68), 
for historic sites $7 million ($6 million in 1967-68) and for the Canadian wildlife 
service $5 million ($4 million in 1967-68). : 


Industry and Trade and Commerce 


This is a new department and includes expenditures formerly under the : 
Department of Industry, with the exception of those in respect of incentives 
for the development of industrial employment opportunities and those for 
the area development agency which are now under the Department of Regional _ 
Economic Expansion, expenditures formerly under the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, with the exception of those for the standards branch now under 
the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and those for the Canadian 
government exhibition commission now under the Department of Public Works, 
and expenditures for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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3 were $186 million. 


TABLE 21 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE AND COMMERCE or 
1969 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1968 
Industry— 
e Technological capability (defence)...................--. 25.0 33.5 —8.5 
Capital subsidies for construction of commercial and fish- 
ing vessels....... pete) tis sain ela uals SAGER, See ees 23.4 39.3 —15.9 
General incentives to industry for the expansion of scienti- 
; fic research and development in Canada............ 20.5 fas | 18.4 
_ Technological capability (non-defence).................. 5.0 6.4 —0.9 
Grainistration'and general..........:.22-s++s0+c8baesen £2 10.8 1.3 
86.5 92.1 —5.6 
_ Trade and Commerce— 
a Canadian wheat board— 
Carrying costs of temporary wheat reserves......... 51.0 31.4 19.6 
} Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act............... 0.9 O27 0.2 
pan Payments to wnetDOardya.e- «sues ocels sete ee 8.6 Preis 5.9 
Pemirade COMMISsSIONer SCLVICE......%,. ccs sesceveccaceed’ 10.4 10.3 0.1 
| Canadian government travel bureau...................- 9.8 10.0 —0.2 
Canadian government participation in world exhibitions. 223 7.0 —4.7 
q PSCIMINISLTAtION ANG PENETAL.. 0... 0s cscs ees vue eden dea sel 9.8 9.6 0.2 
. 92.8 71.7 21.1 
. Dominion Bureau of Statistics...............ccececeeeeeeees 24.7 PPLE: 22, 
t 204.0 186.3 17.7 
/ 
{ Expenditures in respect of industry totalled $86 million compared with 
~ $92 million in 1967-68. Included therein was $25 million to develop and sustain 
the technological capability of Canadian defence and related industry ($34 
million in 1967-68), $23 million in capital subsidies for the construction of 
. commercial and fishing vessels ($39 million in 1967-68) and $21 million in 


- general incentives to industry for the expansion of scientific research and 
~ development in Canada ($2 million in 1967-68). 


; Trade and commerce expenditures totalled $93 million compared with 

$72 million in the previous fiscal year. Payments in respect of the carrying costs 

i of temporary wheat reserves were $51 million compared with $31 million in 
1967-68 and costs of the trade commissioner service and the Canadian govern- 
‘ment travel bureau were each $10 million in both 1968-69 and 1967-68. 


_. Expenditures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were $25 million, 
~ $2 million more than in 1967-68. 
Justice 

Expenditures of the Department of Justice amounted to $17 million com- 
pared with $15 million in 1967-68. 


ures totalled $204 million in 1968-69. Comparable expenditures 


wis 


Judges salaries, travelling allowances and pensions were $12 million com- 
pared with $11 million in 1967-68 and administration and general costs were — 
$5 million compared with $4 million. a 
TABLE 22 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 

March 31 Increase 

JUSTICE Feat 5 or (-) . 

ecrease (— 

(preliminary) 1968 ue 
Judges salaries, travelling allowances and pensions.,......... 104/83 11.8 0.5 
Adiministration and PeneTal.. ..niycaccvores,cle oelate niabe aiteml seit 4.7 3.6 1.1 
17.0 15.4 1.6 


Labour 


Expenditures of the Department of Labour now include those of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission which were reported under a separate head- 
ing in 1967-68. 


Total expenditures in 1968-69 were $138 million compared with $118 
million in 1967-68. 


TABLE 23 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
LaBourR or (-) 
1969 decrease (— : 
(preliminary) 1968 
Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
Government’s contribution to the unemployment insur- 
ELA CO UD Clmeae Bel aa nid ee res corrode ES ke eee 86.0 69.5 16.5 
Administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act.... 40.0 37.6 2.4 
126.0 107.1 1809 
Labour'standards’and’ benefits... ...0.....2.8..-0dbs «sates oe ee 6.4 520 0.9 
Research and dévelopmentinw.oi.. 008... 042. oes see cens dass 2.4 2 Oe 0.2 
Me boursrels HONS pce. at eet ee crema Nanak Ue idineye EERIE Seti ae 1,2 1.3 —0.1 
Administration andigeneralme, ont cthe oe ee i ee 2.0 1.9 0.1 
138.0 118.0 20.0 


Expenditures in respect of the unemployment insurance commission were 
$126 million and included the government’s contribution of $86 million to 
the fund and $40 million for administration costs. In 1967-68 comparable amounts 
were $107 million, $69 million and $38 million respectively. 


a 


ie * Other expenditures of the department included $6 million for labour stand- 
_ ards and benefits ($5 million in 1967-68), $2 million for research and development 
; ($2 million in 1967-68) and $1 million for labour relations ($1 million in 1967-68). 


Legislature 
Costs of Legislature were $18 million in 1968-69, the same as in 1967-68. 


TABLE 24 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


LEGISLATURE EBV ta he 
(orlenaey 1968 iam te 
MOTOR OGINONS) 5.50)... 0.3 Bo as's god ebnts veusee Ronee ree sabe 14.3 14.3 
BI OMO OR ALON et cicceis cisic.k apeistecs i umitaceih, creustertinal « Mitree Rrmiaueeo yeaa 3.5 3.4 0.1 
Abr aryrOl Parliaments. aces series 6 seslotite Ne seoereheets OF 0.7 0.6 Oud 
18.5 18.3 0.2 


Manpower and Immigration 

Expenditures of the Department of Manpower and Immigration totalled 
$415 million compared with $418 million in 1967-68. 

In accordance with the government reorganization the experimental projects 
branch formerly included under this department is now included under the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 


TABLE 25 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION or 
: 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Development and utilization of manpower— 
Adult occupational training program............. er eee 190.6 105.1 85.5 
Capital assistance in the provision of training facilities. . 98.0 11923 —21.3 
Ei LOXMeNb BEL VACOS: oa sce ewe seit eare hes sigan sare 38.0 S200 ie 74 
Municipal winter works incentive program.............. 22.0 30.5 —8.5 
Payments to provinces under the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act...........-......-05. 4.3 85.6 —81.3 
COxBaaye. eb AR an ee RE meet ac, tdmmcdctc.on on 19.0 16.2 2.8 
871.9 389.0 —17.1 
eR TE Ae ols che sca wok acess Moe Taal Pe eae ea DOES 21.6 1.2 
Ibrostaraidevelopment }. .cic 4m hl ci - dae Salta tle amie Meee ele tries 6.3 2.9 3.4 
Assistance to Czechoslovakian refugees.........---.+++-+05- 8.1 8.1 
frnmipration appeal board. :..t. +0.) a2. «Wee ewes om ebnaeeme- ae 0.6 0.3 0.3 
Adroimistration and general... +. cj.) + 00 eo oe» mek niebaelicrs 58} 4.1 1.2 
415.0 417.9 —2.9 


~~ 
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Development and utilization of manpower Leta for $372 mmIOn 
compared with $389 million in the previous fiscal year. The main items were 
$191 million for the adult o¢cupational training program, $86 million more 
than in 1967-68; $98 million for capital assistance in the provision of training % 
facilities, $21 million less than in 1967-68; $38 million for employment services, — 
$6 million more than in 1967-68; and $22 million for the municipal winter works — 
incentive program, $9 million less than in 1967-68. _ F 

‘Outlays for immigration were $23 million compared with $22 million in 4 
1967-68, costs of program development were $6 million compared with $3 mil- 
lion and special assistance to Czechoslovakian refugees was $8 million. 


National Defence 
Expenditures of the Department of National Defence totalled $1,762 alana ; 
for 1968-69 and were $6 million more than the total of $1,756 million for 1967-68. — 


Expenditures for the Canada emergency measures organization formerly — 
shown under the Department of Defence Production are now included in ex- 
penditures of the Department of National Defence and expenditures in respect 
of the defence research telecommunications establishment formerly included bs 


TABLE 26 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase | 
NationaL DEFENCE or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) a 
Defence services— 
Operation and maintenance... + sess dane hie nee were 1, 265.0 1, 237.4 27.6. 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land 
and Major Equipment Metiye.. . een ee haere ie 223.0 277.5 —54.5 
Developments h eee w ke Motors oo) DA RRC sh hero 14.7 13.0 17 
LO) dete ahha) Seep ie eye aig ¢ 50 een eae kt Ne ses 1e5 0.3 v2 
1,604.2 1,528.2 —24.0 
Pensions and other benefits— 
Canadian forces superannuation account— 
Government 'sicontributionse..tie aoe atic a eee 57.0 58.4 —1.4 
Amortization of deferred charges................... 104.8 72.6 32.2 
Government’s contribution as an employer to the Canada 
pension plan and the Quebec pension plan........... 7.8 8.1 —0.3 
Payments under Parts I-IV of the Defence Services 
Pension Continuation let Bs Meare SPR Sh etod AR 9.2 9.3 —0.1 
16) opfercies Cah PERI MRA EY TG CRS tian maeietet ge ame 0.3 0.3 
179.1 148.7 30. 4 
Defence, Research. sachs vite rae ee eee. Ls 47.4 45.0 2.4 
Mutual aid to NATO countries including contributions 
towards military costs of NATO.........60....0. eee ees 15.3 18.0 seit 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization.................. 6.9 8.0 — Vol 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited.....................-. oes Dee 0.1 
Administration-andegeneral ews sae ie eas ee 6.8 6.0 0.8 
1,762.0 1,756.1 5.9 


: ie ler rhe Department of National Defence are ‘now ineluded tinder the Depart 
rent of Communications. 


Expenditures of $1,504 million for defence services included $1, 265 lion 
~ for operation and maintenance, $223 million for construction or acquisition of 
Be ietiice, works, land and major equipment and $15 million for development. 
g In 1967-68 expenditures of $1,528 million for defence services included $1,237 
_ million for operation and maintenance, $278 million for construction or acquisi- 
tion and $13 million for development. 


Expenditures for pensions and other benefits totalled $179 million and in- 
cluded $162 million in respect of the Canadian forces superannuation account, 
$8 million for the government’s contribution as an employer to the Canada pen- 
sion plan and the Quebec pension plan and $9 million in payments under Parts 
I—IV of the Defence Services Pension Continuation Act. In 1967-68 expenditures 
totalled $149 million of which $131 million was in respect of the superannuation 
account, $8 million for the government’s contribution as an employer to the 
| Canada pension plan and the Quebec pension plan and $9 million for payments 
under Parts I-IV of the Defence Services Pension Continuation Act. 


The government’s contribution to the Canadian forces superannuation 
account, of an amount equal to 12 times the contributions of the permanent serv- 
ices personnel, was $57 million compared with $58 million in 1967-68. An amount 
of $105 million, equal to one fifth of the actuarial deficiency arising out of pay 

increases was also charged to budgetary expenditure in 1968-69. 


Defence research costs of $47 million were $2 million more than in 1967-68. 


Mutual aid to NATO countries including contributions towards military 
costs of NATO at $15 million were $3 million less than in 1967-68. 


Expenditures in respect of the Canada Emergency Measures Organization 
were $7 million, a decrease of $1 million from the previous fiscal year. 


National Health and Welfare 
7 


Expenditures of the Department of National Health and Welfare totalled 
$1,670 million compared with $1,509 million in 1967-68. 


Expenditures of the medical research council which were formerly included 
under the expenditures of the National Research Council are now included herein. 


— Ye ee 


Outlays for welfare services amounted to $896 million compared with $877 
million in 1967-68; outlays for health insurance and resources were $679 million 
compared with $549 million; outlays for medical services were $48 million 
| compared with $42 million; and outlays in respect of the medical research council 
were $27 million compared with $21 million. 


TABLE 27 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Narronat HeattH AND WELFARE Co eee ee on a 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) J 
Welfare services— 
ETA LOWEN COSy sos anes cesta sor onside amen Nederavet eet 560.4 558.8 1.6 
eailyeaSSisban Cet a deisith arc. +: sarc: »alneuni ee temt ene 3.6 4.2 —056 
VIGTIGE LL O WAN COSMEteuis nisatn fe cg Wel. doundieme cares oe ieee 52.6 49.4 Bw 
Canada assistance plan—payments to provinces......... 251.4 225.6 25.8 
Disabled persons allowances. ¢..1. 0.1 cb se bene cee ease Gr OL" Gd =iet 
Olidkaeevassistan Ceca. y. vests s hots aistiataas is deeheme brs commences wee. 8.9 O80 
Blind persons allowances sas% «tics occche clee- oes sere ee 2.0 2.3 —0.3 
Wnemplovanent assistanceha.: cai. sve al eres eta 1.0 6.1 = iel! 
itness and Ama teUursSPOLby. ay sets ss ee cael eet teen 4.0 3.6 0.4 
INationalawellare grantss wa cide: cesen ae ne teas cence 2.0 1.9 0.1 
LIVeYEh GUA (oh ak CAMs Bie Hl Miaet Ue Die ROP emery a. Gara tr es rs 2 9.4 8.6 0.8 
896.7 876.5 19.2 
Health insurance and resources— 
Government’s contributions under the Hospital In- 
surance and Diagnostic Services Act................ 560.0 468.6 91.4 
Healt heresources. tung... ect. ac. W< snthen cece eee etre te arene SURO) 32.7 4.8 
Wedicali@anre: Acti homens. 6 sates olcsc-0 AEN eI ene 33.0 33.0 
Grants to provinces— 
Generar healthy. 4 sao 5.0 us cee eee nae a okt 80.5 29.6 0.9 
Hospitaliconstruction! ani: 2A an ety om eee 16.8 16.4 0.4 
(OND cic x ie Med aA AE oa ANB SSE lage ea ee 1.3 —0.1 
679.0 648.6 180.4 
Medicaliserviceg us. ae triers ert inde ucts ie Se BL. Cee 48.2 42.5 Ded 
Medicaliresearehcouncilic cccatecs acc. synntolere haeepen eal pants 26.5 21.0 5.5 
iealithy services derma iit: ea Oh ord we fas SEL SUR roe oe gates 7.6 8.6 —1.0 
Roodrand ‘dirs Services ree tinh vial. sate ia Sena eos tke eee 9.0 7.9 sl 
AGministrabion and @eneraly ss. cei ssl.) ele ae els eee ate le 4.0 3.9 0.1 
1,670.0 1,509.0 161.0 


Family allowances, family assistance and youth allowances 


These expenditures totalled $617 million of which $560 million was family 
allowances, $53 million was youth allowances and $4 million was family assist- 
ance. In 1967-68 the total was $612 million of which $559 million was family 
allowances, $49 million was youth allowances and $4 million was family assist- 
ance. 


Family allowances are payable in respect of all children under sixteen years 
of age, resident in Canada, with minor exceptions such as in the case of children 
of immigrants who must reside in Canada one year before family allowance is 
payable. The monthly allowance is $6 if the child is under 10 years of age and $8 
in the age group 10 to 15. 


Family assistance is payable at the same rates to children of immigrants 
and settlers during their first year of residence in Canada. 


Youth allowances are payabie at the rate of $10 per month in respect of 
persons resident in Canada who have attained the age of 16 years and have not 
attained the age of 18 years and who are in fuil-time attendance at a school or 


~~ —_ 


ae C97. 


Mie 
"university or are by reason of mental or physica! intent precluded from attend- 
ing school or university. No payments were made in respect of persons resident 
ets the Province of Quebec. However, under authority of the Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Revision Act, 1964, abatements in federal income tax otherwise payable 
by individuals resident in that province were allowed in compensation of the fact 
that the payment of youth allowances had been assumed by the province and 
. to allow for the imposition of the required provincial income taxes. 


"=" 


TABLE 28 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31, 1969 (preliminary) 
Famity ALLowAnces, FAMIry ASSISTANCE = 


j AND Yours ALLOwANcES PayMENtTS Family Family Youth 

allowances | assistance | allowances Total 

PSTearETeSNIN CALETA Gln Mop ea! LAN eT oe a Cole oe WD nad aa 17.0 () 1.7 18.7 
AN /7g062), QO) Os A ete eee PR A 21.6 (4) 2.8 24.4 
Prancerudward sland, ).... ¢..8 eed vhehoedede te ecen ial (4) 0.5 3.6 
MAME LUET SSVI C Kd 57.0 ofsheth ists «weeks Sloe lie. altho yainenls @eeales 18.4 (1) 2e5 20.9 
COREE DO. S65 US AERO RIE ti SE ICDC Pra ete era cd Oe 163.6 ° 0.5 164.1 
SORE RRA ta AMIS IN ionclsxstras ayes Sedcete Riain deena Reeth 189.3 2.0 25.5 216.8 
USSR NOTED. 3 At oar SURE UU a PR a OAT, 2350 0.2 3.6 29.1 
STEAL EN Re A ce ne et ia ALE 26.4 0.1 3.6 30.1 
ANCOR GD, a8 Oa SRDS ONE 0 RU Or SI a 43.5 0.3 5.5 49.3 
TE yar Coley (OcoU NEW ano Fs pee ia ne enn, een PR Ro 50.7 Orb 6.8 58.0 
Northwest and Yukon Territories.................... 1.5 (4) 0.1 1.6 
560.4 3.6 52.6 616.6 


(1) Less than $50,000. 
Canada assistance plan 


Payments to provinces under the Canada assistance plan totalled $252 
million compared with $226 million in 1967-68. The Canada Assistance Plan Act 
which was enacted in 1966 authorized the federal government to enter into agree- 

ments with the provinces for sharing the costs of assistance and welfare services 
provided by the provinces, territories and municipalities to persons in need, 
including the costs of food, shelter, clothing, fuel and utilities, essential household 
supplies, expenses incidental to a trade, care'in a home for special care, travel 
and transportation, funerals and burials, health care services, prescribed welfare 
services including rehabilitation, and comfort allowances. The rate of federal 
contribution is 50 per cent of the shareable costs; the rates for assistance granted 
and the specific conditions of eligibility applied are determined by the provinces 
and their municipalities and take into account the budgetary requirements as 
well as the income and resources of the applicants. Contributions under this plan 
have replaced certain contributions which formerly had been made under the 
Old Age Assistance Act, the Disabled Persons Act, the Blind Persons Act and 
the Unemployment Assistance Act. 
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TABLE 29 


i Gnrnaillions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended , 
March 31 Increase 


CanapDA ASSISTANCE PLAN ee or 
F decrease (—) 


1969 
(preliminary ) 1968 

INI NVFOUNG LANG y3, Sac 8 cite Siete elds citackaels.» claude saya e NG ae 21.0 17.9 hey! 
Lames, EFT A a mp Cars S SURE J 11.2 10.3 0.9 28 
IPTNCE MUG WAT LSLANC cei eke dis aces clones « op tiglaengnatns Wcsuenemerstents 948} 17 0.6 
ING WH EUDS WACKY decade cick wi chaste dito hate anntaleabed arwec re aantey 8.3 lee ila 
DAU ATT OES aeH tarts ck Rete ti tee ec iesce eR dies a dls oye a adeetrahs BRR ee 116.1 100.3 15.8 
MoT EO Danaea tea Renee Sie a petra ciate rsalonevc ce ene ae tee cere eee . 15at 15.6 —0.5 
ABC CHO WAN Sse He aiels cat amet Ale’ Soe letie cea ELe cote RIE aerek 15.4 13.4 2:0 
PAN Dertat mee Miciicr ibs ea les gioncoit keen. by wR oO Mie Saukmnte toes 25./5 26.5 —1.0 
British Colum Diane cteren lee teican tle oe neate ata aes 36.2 Boal Bis) 
Northwest and Yukon Territories..:............0+:---0+:: 0.3 0.3 

251.4 225.6 25.8 


Old age assistance, disabled persons allowances, unemployment assistance and 
blind persons allowances 

Contributions to the provinces for old age assistance totalled $3 million in “f 
1968-69 compared with $9 million in 1967-68, for disabled persons allowances $6 — 
million compared with $7 million, for eal natiene assistance $1 million com- © 
pared with $6 million and for blind persons allowances $2 million compared 
with $2 million. 

The decreases noted above were due mainly to the fact that certain gone 
butions to the provinces which in prior years were made under the Old Age 
Assistance Act, the Blind Persons Act, the Disabled Persons Act and the Un- — 
employment Assistance Act are now being made under the Canada assistance — 
plan. The decrease in old age assistance payments was also due to the lowering 
of the age limit for old age security benefits. 


Under the Old Age Assistance Act, the federal government reimburses the 
provinces by paying 50 per cent of the lesser of $75 monthly or the amount of 
assistance given by the provinces in the form of monthly pensions to eligible 
persons in need who have attained the age of 65 years. (Under the Old Age 
Security Act, all persons who satisfy the residence requirements of the act may 
receive a pension of $78 ($75 up to January 1, 1968 and $76.50 to January 1, 
1969) per month from the federal government out of the old age security fund — 
provided that no pension is paid in any month before January 1966 in which ~ 
the person had not attained 70 years of age, the age limit being reduced by one | 
in each subsequent year until 1970. An amendment to the Old Age Security Act 
authorizes the payment of a monthly guaranteed income supplement to eligible | 
pensioners. The amount of the supplement that may be paid to a pensioner for a _ 
month is (a) in the year 1967, $30, and (b) in any year after 1967, 40 per cent of — 
the amount of the pension that may be paid to him for that month, dependent. 
upon the amount of his income for the preceding year.) 

Similarly, the federal government reimburses the provinces under the Blind 
Persons Act for allowances of not more than $75 per month to blind persons in 
need 18 years of age or over by paying 75 per cent of the total payments, and 


bee 
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nder the Disabled Persons Act by paying 50 per cent of not more than $75 oe 
—m¢ mth for allowances to disabled persons in need 18 years of age or over. 
re _ Under the Unemployment Assistance Act, the Minister may, with the ap- 
_ proval of the Governor in Council, enter into an agreement with any province 
_ for the payment by Canada to the province of contributions not exceeding 50 
per cent of unemployment assistance costs in the province. Contributions in 
F 1968-69 were $1 million compared with $6 million in 1967-68. Under federal- 
_ provincial agreement the Province of Quebec has opted out of a portion of this 
program. a 
The following table presents a distribution of these payments to provinces 
for 1968-69: 


4 


TABLE 30 
gi (in millions of dollars) 
j 
ar Feperat SHare or Orp AGE ASsIsraNce, Fiscal year ended March 31, 1969 (preliminary) 
__ Drisasrep Prrsons ALLOWANCES, BLIND : P fie 
Persons ALLOWANCES AND UNEMPLOYMENT Old Disabled Blind Unem- 
bad * A BeenlNon age persons persons ployment 
et assistance | allowances | allowances | assistance 
3 
Pere rOnnC ANG Weta (eset, suede eke). Mics Ne cael 0.2 0.5 0.3 
Showa. SG OUTER ASB 6S) ABRa eens 5 MR gk ae iam gerne 4 1A 0.6 1.4 0.4 () 
eee WAT OUT SLANG i.) sc, .1)o sieheoklaicists Ne oddhev wt et Re ()) () ey) Q) 
PE TOMEEMESGUSIS WAC IC Wor. Siete ak sa uel ie cenit Cota Mea Rb 0.6 0.9 0.3 
Ont 2.1) SRE a te, rae eR 0.2 0.7 0.2 0.6 
LAER. LOL DEE Lub i eh RUNNY Sie et sh aan SE Rts NR) se CH 0.5 Rua ORs, 0.2 
ReEGUENW ANT tin tec tesOe iis. \. Wi. ele he reey ae 0.1 0.1 
ANI SEIT GAC eo ig) RO 0.5 0.7 0.2 0.3 
RaPreDeO@ OlUIMDIA, 6.45. Wes edeaie at aakis Aenea 0.7 1.0 0.3 
_ Northwest and Yukon Territories..................4. @ @ @ 0.1 
wy 3.3 6.0 2.0 1.0 


@ Less than $50,000. 


Government’s contributions under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 


Contributions of $560 million to the provinces in 1968-69 under this act were 
~ $91 million more than in 1967-68. Under federal-provincial agreement the Prov- 


j ince of Quebec has opted out of this program. 
TABLE 31 
(in millions of dollars) 
| | Fiscal year ended . 
March 31 Increase 
; GovERNMENT’S ConTRIBUTIONS UNDER THE Hospirau Ge 
f - INSURANCE AND D1aGnostic Services Act 1969 fade decrease) 
; (preliminary) 
) 
ENN no sit Pe act vin og nyohice nla Wibra.s «Maleate pb idlp alg sano 20.4 15.5 4.9 
eS COU ARAM Cee aises stir sengts dale Ls aan once aera US 28.3 24.0 4.3 
Beiringestid ward Island: 5.2... ac wewsne sone ats rye se ewes ope Oat 3.4 0.3 
EMM TTS TCL 8 fe serconicsckoh > lo: sietat lod ya, 6 ale omelet Relereh wl ths 2240 19.5 Dei 
tO PTT ek el a Te bbw gah alysis leva be Mle Spent BE wade Wake 286.2 234.8 51.4 
BPO RGATIO Mh) ose n ss 
ies ae 0 We ae pe Roars ies a ak OLE 34.8 30.6 4.2 
| AS, Ravel ARERR, LOI ME PEPER etic: any ere abet d oc cate 85.0 32.3 3.2 
En Veyertiey Oe GE VE ge YR PLE ee err on rae YO Ney 59.2 49.8 9.4 
Be Britishi@olumbia.. 4 oon. ese aoe ae oigaee hoe NAbtitieg any EBierags 68.2 57.4 ras 
~ Northwest and Yukon Territories...........60-0e0eeeeeeeee 1.5 1.3 0. 
f 560.0 468.6 91.4 
:- P 
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Cone to provinces for Sema nealpne services to lion 
with $30 million in 1967-68 and for hospital construction the y totalled | 
compared with $16 million. Under federal-provincial agreement the 

Quebec has opted out of a portion of this program, - 


mt . 
i TABLE 32 
7: | (in millions of dollars) 


_ Fiscal year ended March 31, 1969 
\ je 


(preliminary) 
Genera Hearra Grants AND Hosprran — 

CONSTRUCTION GRANTS - General Hospital 
health construction 
grants grants 

Nir ieteii bite | EVTEs (Me eon CR aN eea meee Meare ATL Ttiyist ask Galeri. {et 0.2 
INOS CO GIR oeshe mito coe 6 fhe es Bates tsi flay CPN ara era tetas aries 1.6 0.8 
PrINGe mC Wane ESlANG's ceed ony tks a Wreaehe Seoteeete stone eee eee 0.4 0.1 
INOW EES EONS WICK! Me circ sae na kel el dels a deel A ewes yr eee 1.3 022 
TEE Cree ieee is fale slars ORME BEF. yes a eR oe Rt roe 17 1.4 
ON GAD ee eh one nih cas AOE ICED le ear raea 13.0 Tak 
IN aah Ray of: px genet Cs ae SRO, ak ee) Le AY MN ers 2.4 0.7 
Bas abC He WAN Nore! naklctttice chased n «cts 27a) SuSE NGIE aS ee gee a 1.0 
PAIS OTE AL A eice nO sar enters clad (uate vc les 0 (ha TO aoa ne Ree eae 2.8 zo 
ISH COOLIO Take, peices techs. wc ’sda cha A OR See Fie pe 3e9o- Bi 
Northwest and Yukon Territories... 9.0. o.chley eek mean ae 0.1 09) 
30.5 16.8 


Less than $50,000. 


Health resources fund 


The Health Resources Fund Act provides for the establishment of a health 
resources fund to assist provinces in the acquisition, construction and renovation 
of health training facilities and research institutions. a 


Expenditures i in 1968-69 amounted to $38 million compared with $33 million 


in the previous fiscal year. eat 
TABLE 33 % af 
(in millions of dollars) af +e 
= = — le 
Fiscal year ended - ; mt oe Te; 
ContTRIBUTIONS TO PRoyincES UNDER Barer ai) oe : 
THE HeautH Resources Funp Act 4 Y 9 ane decrease (—) 
(preliminary) Pre 
INewiloundland Fry ect seen pc ata fio herds oe ees ae ee he, 0.2 - 0.1 ee 
INCOMES COULA ncn ities As ath gee ee eco ee Re cme 9.8 8.6 ieee Pa” 
Reinceiiciward: Tslandua.cdtenor a Wine 1 Pear eee nae @ 0.1 0.1 
MOVES TUNS WICKES Wats Nou wiod and wy yc tra Ate ati tee GAR as ie! 12 0.2 
ME EG. Lo, luted te ns Cis BP 4 oo ean hs Rae ch asd 1132 9.8 i 
(O) sea to oka alee RNR dey a Ror EOE A OR ch tee Sg 9.7 8.6 piel 
IIE (vio) OF een Mareen ee AGRE Ge SME, PR a Ta yt) tabs Ankers es a Blak 0.6 095) Catan 
Saskatchewan soc ken Un eee Cee Ee cle eaten 0.1 Oey 
peu hey oe BS ti ak, ike ote hy ae: oe lata 1s 1.9 176 0.3 
eritishy Colwm bia, ame. ook en Oieen ee adn nea koa 25 21. 0.4 
8705 82:7 4.8 
‘ 
\ ' 
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evenu “4 ra fe ; 


of * ; eros Sa hy: me 
enditures of the Department of N; ft 
, an increase of $5 million over the 1967-68 if 


i‘. 


tlays of $59 million in respect of the collection of customs import duties 


\ b » a i 
taxes and excise duties were $2 million higher and outlays of $61 million was 
espect of taxation were $3 million higher than in 1967-68. 


a 


4 


TABLE 34 


(in millions of dollars) 


ae a Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
Nationa Revenvuxr Se aaEEEER IEEE EEREEEEERREEEEREEEREEEEEREEREEEE or : 
1969 decrease (—) = 
(preliminary) 1968 ce 


By 6a DRM iehiig, si eNO e Whevele nip € 06, aie Wa) -ele 6) NS) ni Ramee sl eis! 


Pepsin ref e1o)'s) 8 io) wl) euwile) valeld)© yf Bua Op) yo 2) 4 fe vila) (Kl i) aie We, Ghia! @) Sealine fates 


y Council 


Expenditures of the Privy Council now include those of the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, formerly set out under a separate heading, but those in 


: espect of the Company of Young Canadians, formerly under the Privy Council, La 
are now included in the expenditures of the Department of the Secretary of State. 7 
, ‘ if 


. 1 ‘ . . . . . \ J & 
___ Expenditures of $10 million were $1 million less than comparative expendi- ce 
° { ‘ 

TABLE 35 Bee 
(in millions of dollars) : 
+; 
Fiscal year ended pe 
March 31 Increase oar, 
Privy Counciu — or 
° 1969 1968 decrease (—) 
‘| (preliminary) 7 
ministration and general.............. eR Atotrar A) fon 2 6.9 8.6 —1.7 
nomie Council of Canada......... 050s cte eee e rene neces Ae 1.5 
lic Service Stat Relations Boatde.,..s20) semis s sane slap | 1.0 0.1 


9.5 11.1 seaihlyshe 


ey asi Public PWorls:’ vin | ‘ | 
an Expenditures of the Department of Public Work s now inclu 


Ne bs = respect of the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission whieh 3 
"were included in expenditures of the Department of Trade and- 


. Those in respect of the National Capital Commission which in 196° 67-6 
wo reported under the Department of Public Works are now reported under 


it \ 


Department of Regional Economic Expansion. . 4 4 : 
ss Expenditures in 1968-69 totalled $282 million compared with btiee 


in 1967-68. 
C TABLE 36 
(in millions of dollars) 
Fiscal year ended 
March 31 
Pusitic WorRKS - 
, (preliminary) 1908 
Accommodation services— 
Maintenance and operation of public buildings and } 
grounds— ; 
National capital reptoni ..\\, Yat cimatu hectemercn caeme tees 40.1. One 
AS i Other than national capital region.................. 53.4 — «49.6 ' 
Acquisition of equipment and furnishings other than| } 
OTLCoe furnishings a: vc tsys Toe es ee aA oceans ote fa, f.47 
Construction, acquisition, major repairs, etc. of public : 
buildings— 
LO Lira nite h MMe SORE as We A, Se eh eh SPAM Aboot 24.8 
Otherithan: Ostaiwa ay, a... s1- sere > a For 32a 22.9 


Roads, bridges and other engineering services— 
Operation SHA MIBINGEN ANCE Hs... Se cage ac eRe rere ms 7.0 Gnd 


Construction, acquisition, Major repairs and improve- 
ments of, and plans and sites for, roads, bridges and 
other engineering worlssus .. 5 . 6 VAN Mn eke 9.6 10.4 | 


Trans-Canada highway— 
Contributions to provinces under terms of the Trans- 


Canada) HishwayeActs... tidus meee te 33.0 64.7 

Construction through national parks................ 0.1 ae) 

49.7 83.8 

Harbours and rivers engineering services— i. 

Operation and maintenance.......... Goa an Re ee eee ia: 8.5 7.6 

Construction or acquisition of equipment............... 0.6 0.9 
Construction, acquisition, major repairs, etc. of harbour 

andiriteraworks Iie sieeavaias cee aries ear etal 23.3 35.2 

Dry dock subsidies........... Pees, Me areca ate car tO CORES 0.2 0.2 

82.6 43.9 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission............. Bee 5.4 


esting: laboratories i nth |.., SUMMA ed onus tic ak ek at 1.2. 


Administrationvandsceneral’. |. Meteor. A kes. cok fe. asc 24.9 2088 
282.0 290.9 


203 


Accommodation services 


f Expenditures for these services were $169 million, $85 million higher than 
- the 1967-68 total. 


\- Costs of maintenance and operation of public buildings and grounds were 
$93 million compared with $85 million in the previous year, costs of construction 
or acquisition of buildings, etc. were $74 million compared with $48 million and 
— costs of acquisition of equipment and furnishings other than office furnishings 
were $1 million, the same as in 1967-68. 


7 Rénds, bridges and other engineering services 
Expenditures for these services totalled $50 million, $34 million less than in 
1967-68. Contributions of $33 million to provinces in respect of the Trans-Canada 
highway were $32 million less than in 1967-68. 


xt 
: * . . . 
_ Harbours and rivers engineering services ; 


_ Expenditures for these services totalled $33 million, $11 million less than in 
- 1967-68 due mainly to a reduction in expenditure for construction, acquisition, 

_ major repairs, etc. of harbour and river works which amounted to $23 million 
compared with $35 million in the previous year. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission 
Expenditures of this commission which were transferred from the former 
Department of Trade and Commerce amounted to $5 million approximately the 
_ same as in the previous year. 


- Regional Economic Expansion 
The Department of Regional Economic Expansion was formed to be 
responsible for the Agricultural and Rural Development Act function and the 
fund for rural economic development (included in expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Rural Development in 1967-68), the Atlantic Development 
Board (included in expenditures of the Department of Transport in 1967-68), 
the Area Development Agency (included in expenditures of the Department of 
Industry in 1967-68), the experimental projects branch (included in expenditures 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration in 1967-68), land rehabilita- 
tion, irrigation and water storage (included in expenditures of the Department of 
Agriculture in 1967-68), the National Capital Commission (included in expendi- 
tures of the Department of Public Works in 1967-68), and the Cape Breton Devel- 
‘opment Corporation (included in expenditures of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources in 1967-68). 
‘ Expenditures in 1968-69 totalled $170 million compared with expenditures 
| in 1967-68 of $160 million. 
The increase of $10 million was due mainly to an increase of $30 million in 
respect of the Cape Breton Development Corporation which was partly offset 
_ by reductions of $19 million in other programs. 


a a bby an 
‘2 oUt, ae 
TABLE 37 


(in millions of dollars) 


bait bi 


Nig pa 7 


Fiscal year ended 
March 31 


REGIONAL Economic EXPANSION — 


Se LO} 3 
6 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1968 Pe 
bt 
AtiantiCnMeVelopmMent) BOATC.).... cadegas viot en micmmie Teeee 42.0 42.4 0.4 { 
Cape Breton Development Corporation..................... 32.0 1.6 30.4 i 
Nationa lwOapitall Commissions: ss. ss. os eee cae seo omaeee 22.0 saeeeoee lie a 
Sig a coh As Cn eran EMR a A 74.0 92.4 -18.4 0 
170.0 159.6 iota 
we. 


Outlays of $42 million in respect of the Atlantic Development Board were 
approximately the same as in 1967-68, expenditures in respect of the Cape 
Breton Development Corporation totalled $32 million compared with $2 million, 
expenditures in respect of the National Capital Commission were $22 million 
compared with $23 million in 1967-68. Other peat totalled $74 millio . 
compared with $92 million in 1967-68. : 


Secretary of State 


The expenditures of the Department of the Secretary of State now include 
those in respect of the Canadian Radio-Television Commission (formerly the 
Board of Broadcast Governors), the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Office of the Chief Electoral Officer, the National Film Board, the National 
Museums of Canada, the Public Archives and National Library and the Public 
Service Commission which were reported under separate headings in 1967-68; 
and the expenditures relating to the Company of Young Canadians which in 
1967-68 were reported under Privy Council. - 


These expenditures totalled $530 se in 1968-69 compared with $366 
million in 1967-68. 


The increase of $164 million was due mainly to increases of $169 million in 
payments to the provinces for post-secondary education ($277 million compared 
with $108 million), $13 million in respect of the Chief Electoral Officer ($14 
million compared with $1 million), reflecting the cost of the 1968 federal election 
and $9 million in respect of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation ($152 million — 
compared with $143 million) and decreases of $31 million for the Centennial 
Commission (nil expenditures compared with $31 million) and $4 million for 
construction and acquisition in respect of the National Arts Centre ($15 million — 
compared with $20 million). 


maiee re ny aes 277.0 


tion or acquisition of buildings, works, land and} : 
ipment—National Arts Centre.................5.... 15.4 f 19.5 —4.1 


Bes ee aad a i 4A a3 res 
Lista Soiiopie Aa Scien Mito ha Sian Beat Mi EEL, Gd 4.6 4.1 0.5 
AAG, CDS ALAR eae 2.1 2.1 | 

\ $08.6 *| 187.0 166.5 

Rae eect Sop NRE as bade A GE 31.2 —31.2 

11 oo cod EARS CH ths RAE Dean tier fs RoR 20.4 16.9 3.5 

2S Ne ey Ce Se 152.5 143.3 9.2 

n Film Development Corporation..................- 0.3 ; 0.3 

dian Radio-Television Commission™.................. 1.9 1.0 0.9 

Nae Nels cu Mtl ee Bea aie eeger ie 13.9 0.7 13.2 

NAA RN oe PE scar Oa EAS 1.8 2.4 —0.6 

Rose ey icon Maa ho 1.1 1.0 0.1 

LENS eet cee aot OPE: CANAAN pobre eis Soret 10.5 9.3 1,2 
pie: Benen RN AO cr edt y (ie SAMMY Celts SS hs hy ci 1.6 1.6 

de dha’ PE ORS wR tee Meee 7.0 6.6 0.4 

A RE ee errata es 2.2 2.0 0.2 

blic Rm COMMISSION ag 0 -vejese) tee a Sore MORIN crete wen lene te 13.2 1256s 0.6 
fice of the Representation Commissioner..............-..- 0.1 0.1 


530.0 365.7 164.3 


—@ Formerly the Board of Broadcast Governors. 


fator General 

‘Expenditures of the Department of the Solicitor General totalled $160 
ion, $7 million more than the previous year’s total. The main changes were 
eases of $13 million in respect of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and a 
decrease of $6 million in respect of correctional services. 


/ 
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TABLE 39 
(in millions of dollars) 
F Fiscal year ended i 
March 31 - Increase > 
Soricirorn GENERAL RRMA SR Oe STAG Ee or \ 
1969 1968 decrease (=), 
(preliminary) . 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 5 pat 
National police services, federal law enforcement duties 
and provincial and municipal policing under iP 
contract— bee 
Administration, operation and maintenance......... 72.0 61.9 10.1 q 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, F 
land jand equipment: )i..0- 218) + ledeiealeretnte eases oo, eee 6.4 10.0 —3.6 
Pensions and other benefits— ae 
PRON SIONS. je itaysyd heeee seis hers dee rece Mey nee aot Sn 5.9 5.4 O55, tye 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation aoe 
account— 
Government’s contribution..................5-- 6.6 4.2 2.4— 
Amortization of deferred charges............... 7.8 5.3 2.5 hE 
OE ernie Fe henuieany Sock stat |S hale le rss ROR ACM err aye At a a 1.6 0.9 0.7 
100.3 87.7 12.6 
Correctional services— 
Administration of the Canadian penitentiary service.... 1.9 1.0 039% 
Operation and maintenance of penitentiaries............. 40.4 39.1 133 
Rarole‘Actfadaninistra tion \.0. Sain. wane Ulich caer 2. 1.6 0.5 
Construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land 
ANd Equipments sch i cia sss ak MRO eRe ieee cuneate oe 14.0 230 —9.1 
58.4 64.8 —6.4. 
Office of the Solicitor General.............0.c0c0eceeeeeeee 1.3 1.0 0.3 
160.0 153.5 6.5 


Correctional services 


Expenditures of $58 million in respect of correctional services were $6 
million less than in 1967-68 and included outlays of $40 million for operation 
and maintenance of penitentiaries compared with $39 million in 1967-68 and $14 _ 
million for construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equipment 
compared with $23 million in the previous fiscal year. : 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Gross expenditures were $133 million in 1968-69 but receipts of $33 million — 4 
arising from services provided by those expenditures brought the net amount 
charged to budgetary expenditure to $100 million. The receipts of $33 million 
included $31 million in payment for policing certain provinces, territories and 
municipalities and $2 million in payment of rations, accommodation, etc. 


In 1967-68, gross expenditures were $119 million, receipts were $31 million | 
resulting in a charge of $88 million to budgetary expenditures. Payment for 
policing services was $30 million and payments for rations, accommodation, ie 
etc. were $1 million. wh 
Supply and Services 


The Department of Supply and Services was newly formed in 1968-69 and _ 
is responsible for the supply of goods and services to departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. These responsibilities consist of those of: the former BY 


a: rgenc 
a now under the ae. of 7 tional eee and tee the 


ernational Programs Branch, now under the — epartment of Industry and 
le and Commerce; the former Office of the ‘Comptroller, of the Treasury, 
rmerly under the Deven of Finance; the former Department of Public 
hing and Stationery; the Management Advisory Services formerly under 
e Public Service Commission; the Shipbuilding Branch, formerly under the 


ercial Corporation; the Polymer Corporation Limited; ond the Crown Assets 
BI es Corporation. 


spenditures i in 1967- 68. 


. 


TABLE 40 - ith 


(in millions of dollars) 


eF 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 Increase 
SupPLy AND SERVICES SEUEIEEUEEEESEE EERIE or 
t decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 1968 

ervices— . = 

_ Central office and branch office administration.......... 3142 31.0 0.2 
Superannuation and Retirement Acts administration.... Ay ee 
_ “Management advisory services. ...........6.s0eet ee ees 0.9 0.7 0.2 
(COCR, Ray 0 eae Maar ag Roman eA RN 1.4 1.4 
84.6 82.8 HEARS) 
% Misch Ly kan 

Bete nistretion Fear gas ar mm eorbass SLUNG Lat Ook amis aay 22.0 20.8 — wre? 
Ue APERTURE Pi de cer ude edc dS, ol ois) oe taray Seek iw cE Dua Maer G ee RAP N ENS Nera 0.3 ORs, —0.4 
“ 22.3 21.6 0.8 

th me 
Public erin tin ocr ds SbablON Ty; n.6 Smee 7h. ieee ka eme ey cael 4.0 4.9 = 029 
Canadian Commercial Corporation... ..........00eees eee i) ay 05 
DiCenadian Arpenals Limiteda i. ater testa Peratrmeas 2 0.3 0. —0.1 
ee actietion und generale.) Shas seek come et et aac 2:9 3.0 an sia 

eae ig! fey 

66.0 64.6 % Mdigd 


Outlays for services totalled $35 million compared with $33 million in the 
_ previous year and mainly consisted of $31 million for central office and branch 
“ps office administration. 


4 Expenditures for supply amounted to $22 million, an increase Of $1 million 
— the previous veer. 


_—-' The above increases were partly offset by expenditures of $4 million for 
~ Public Printing and Stationery which decreased one million from the previous 
y year’s total. 

_-~ Public Printing and Stationery costs were $4 million compared with $5 
million in 1967-68, for the Canadian Commercial Corporation expenditures were 


$2 million in each year and for administration and general, expenditures were 


artment of Transport; the Ganndien Arsenals Limited; the Canadian Com- 


_ Expenditures of $66 million in 1968-69 were $1 million more than comparable ! 


, 


TABLE 41 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 
TRANSPORT tee SGP TEESE Sie 
® 
. (preliminary) 1968 
Marine services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance............. 45.0 45.5 
Coustruction Or acquisition :. si... yei\ielaael cee aniate «teks 39.0 46.3 
84.0 91.8 
Railways and steamships— 
Miaritrime) MrerontettateseA Ct: ....% «4s cmtaae tina aire vterema 19.4 14.2 
Congtricgon OrracguisitlOn ya. 2+)..os7 san apaRie alelioe 9,8 24.5 
Matkwayito-Gareatuslaye Wake.) 4... sesame glae tele oteeks alsa! 4.4 
Victorian rid wevidateg aie ily, leadlac oS. aebeca et Samer eeerene cies 0,9 { 0.9 
Operating deficits— 
Canadian Nationalvniail ways: -.. ssn a cae be ieee 29.2 35.8 
Newfoundland ferry and terminals.................. 16.7 16.5 
Prince Edward Island car ferry and terminals...... 5.0 4.8 
Yarmouth, N.S.—Bar Harbour, Maine, U.S.A. ferry } 
SEN VALGOU lore ta diode estate cs olane ad tals 28 RRS ORFS eo 0.3 0.4 oA 
Railway employees’ oe aa fund deficit Tee Ree ee 6.6 € ie ' 
[ORG a2) eA TE eed tree Zn NS ae ara RPE E NLS Sb nine ines fae 0.7 0.6 : x 
88.1 108.7 r 
Air services— e%, 
Administration, operation and maintenance............. 96.7 83.0 plot if , 
WonstructlomOriacguisition,|.4 5.5 ae oe eee 47.0 45.3 12 (in 
Grants, contributions, subsidies and other payments.... 2.5 2.8 —0.3 ae 
146.2 FES hal 15.1) 
ACmiInistration and: Senerallhsse sce. oss. sustain as 8.5 had 1.45 ee 
321.8 338.7 — 16) 9a 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation— ig 
ADAM EHO Wale ce eras cet aetehic sy 4 i reetsteere eeR eye ateat 16.4 9.7 6.7 
Moans forgiven by the corporation... ..eehiae oe ate ele 8.0 7.9 On 
Losses sustained on federal-provincial projects........... 4.5 2.4 PARA oo 7 
Housing research and community planning.............. 4.5 pie! Le 
33.4 28.1 10.8 
Canadian Transport Commission — © 
Payments under the National Transportation Act....... ORE yy 126.0 —32.3_ 
Contributions to the railway grade crossing fund........ 15.0 15.0 : 
SLOATOSHip SUD MENtlOnSm es scat aw: be a lanheue ent Renters 1223 aoa ee 
Subsidiesitorain Camniers. aay eee ce ae eee er. Pa eg) 0.9 
Aaminishrationandpeneralwenth ca opirinac i veer ae 4.9 3.6 iy 
128.0 156.9 = 28.9 
Netional liar DOUTsySOATd... Men trae ae oe asain at on ene nee (fA) 4.8 2.2 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 4 
Welland canal detroit, 4.0.) eae. cieaaealecats oust Meke sae 9,2 8.2 tS Oue 
Other operating deficits and capital requirements....... 2.4 2.4 
11.6 10.6 1.0 
501.8 534).1 —32.3 


ntic Development Board, now under the Cepantaees of Regional Bicone mnie 
Expansion; the Boverinicn: Telecommunications Policy and Administrative 
Bureau ad a portion of the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch, now 

under the Department of Communications; and the Shipbuilding Branch, now 
under the Department of oa and Services. 


Larine services 


Net expenditures of $84 million were $8 million less than in 1967-68 and 
luded $45 million for administration, operation and maintenance compared 
h $46 million in 1967-68 and $39 million for construction or acquisition com- 
a red with $46 million in the previous year. Revenue credited to the administra- 
in tion, operation and maintenance appropriations amounted to $10 million, of 
_ which $5 million was earnings from marine services steamers and $2 million 
_ from wharfage rentals. In 1967-68 comparable revenue was $9 million, of which 
_ $5 million was earnings of marine services steamers and $2 million was wharfage 
‘ rentals. 


Ru Railways and steamships 


Bas These expenditures totalled $83 million compared with $109 million in 
1967-68. The main items resulting in the decrease were construction or acquisition 
which were $10 million in 1968-69 compared with $25 million in 1967-68, the 


charge to budgetary expenditure of $30 million compared with $36 million in © 


- 1967-68 in respect of the Canadian National Railways operating deficits, the 
subsidy in respect of the railway to Great Slave Lake which was $1 million 
compared with $4 million, the payment of $7 million in 1967-68 to cover the 
deficit in the railway employees provident fund for which there was no charge in 
1968-69 and payments under the Maritime Freight Rates Act which were $19 

‘million compared with $14 million. 


Air services 


Net expenditures of $146 aared were $15 million more ane in 1967-68 and 
included $97 million for administration, operation and maintenance compared 
with $83 million in 1967-68 and $47 million for construction or acquisition com- 
pared with $45 million. Revenue credited to the administration, operation and 
t maintenance appropriation amounted to $40 million of which $16 million was 
from aircraft landing fees and $15 million from concessions and rentals. In 
1967-68 comparable revenue was $38 million of which $15 million was from air- 
craft landing fees and $14 million from concessions and rentals. 


’ 


r the Department of ae 


at his 


De he eae 210 


Central ct mena he Housing Corporation Staucte J Ly age Lr nce 
Budgetary expenditure of the government in respect a Central. Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation was $33 million compared with $23 million in 1967-68. a 
Urban renewal at $16 million accounted for $7 million of the increase and iaaceee . 
sustained on federal-provincial projects accounted for $2 million of the ‘increase — ; 


over 1967-68 figures. b ‘ ; 


~ 


Canadian Transport Commission i |, a 


Expenditures of the Canadian Transport Commission amounted to $128 
million compared with $157 million in 1967-68. The decrease was due mai to 
“payments to railway and transportation companies pursuant to the National a 
Transportation Act which totalled $94 million compared with $126 million i 1m, 
1967-68. Ha 


National Harbours Board Pie 

Non-active advances to the board which were charged to budgetary expendi-. sa 
ture totalled $7 million compared with $5 million in 1967-68. Net increases re- x 
flected additional expenditures for reconstruction and capital pac soe 
the Halifax, Churchill and Quebec harbours. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ee 9 z 


Budgetary expenditures in respect of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authouees v 
were $11 million, $1 million more than in 1967-68. The 1968 operating dete 
of the Welland Baral, charged to budgetary expenditure, was $9 million com- | 
pared with the 1967 donde of $8 million charged in 1967-68 and other operating — # 


deficits and capital requirements totalled $2 million in each fiscal year. x a 
a 


4 


Treasury Board 


Expenditures of the Treasury Board, including the National Research Coun- . 
cil, amounted to $423 million compared with $259 million in 1967-68. In 1967- 68 
the National Research Council was shown under a ENG heading. : 
Public service superannuation account 


The government’s contribution to the public service superannuation account, 
in an amount equal to the estimated current and prior service payments of 
individuals in 1967-68, was $66 million compared with $60 million in 1967-68. 


A further amount of $84 million, equal to one fifth of the actuarial deficien- 4 
cies arising out of pay increases, was algo charged to budgetary expenditure com- 
pared with $61 million in 1967- 68. ; te t 


+ 


Contingency for salary revisions 


An amount of $111 million was charged to budgetary expenditures to cover — 
salary revisions in respect of 1968-69 and prior fiscal years and was credited to a 
the liability account “Contingency for salary revisions”. 


Canada’s contribution as an employer 


These contributions totalled $21 million approximately the same as in 1967-_ 


68. The main item was $17 million to the Canada and Quebec pension plans the ne 
same as in the previous year. eS ae 


‘ . « 


"Fiscal year pric 13) 
_ March 31 — _ | Increase 


_ Treasury Boarp i or ' “i 
1969 i decrease (— by 
(prelims We 1968 Al Pa 


Canada pension plan and the Quebec pension plan........ 
im 


“Un nemployment i insurance fund. se ie SA 126 1.4 0.2 
Dp eath Dene iit ACCOUNtaa se: ce Mees ces Sac tatie ee one eee 7 ils ff 
GL Ey ub ystn eaoy rare ee ome conte, NERS ci ARN eemeis Mie at 3 : 0.2 Ol see 
eR Tee, 0.3 0.1 
20.9 0.38 
11.2 Pete 
1:9 —0.1 
Dae Tae eee et earn 4.4 3.9 
158.6 147.2 
LG ANAS NO Rae 45.5 16.2 
Bee niction or acquisition of buildings, works, land 
BNGECCHUIPMENS. eacicashssc ehh eee et aera ea 5.4 9.3 —3.9 
ssistance towards research in industry.............-.-- 6.1 5.0 Me 
hs Administration, operation and maintenance............. 44.0 40.9 Sia) 
100.7 16.6 
259.3 ee y/ 


4, 


Na at ronal Research Council 


eee of the National Research Council, ity the Medical 
a ooo Council which is now reported under the RepasD 0) National 


Outlays for scholarships and grants in aa of Ee at $62 million > 
$16 million higher than in the previous year and costs of administration, op 
tion and maintenance at $44 million were $3 million higher than in> es yi 
These increases were partly offset by the reduction of $4 million in expenditures 
for construction or acquisition of buildings, works, land and equipment which 
were $5 million compared with $9 million in 1967-68. 


Veterans Affairs 
Expenditures of the Department of Veterans Affairs totalled $427 million 
compared with $401 million in the previous fiscal year. } 


War veterans allowances and civilian allowances at $95 million were $3 
million less than in 1967-68, pensions for disability and death at $223 million were 
$17 million higher and costs of $72 million for treatment services were apProxi- 
mately $11 million higher than in the previous fiscal year. | 


TABLE 48 
(in millions of dollars) 


- Fiscal year ended A 
March 31 Increase 
VETERANS AFFAIRS = or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 

Pensions— ? 
Wisabilityranc deabmeias yes abicyac cea ate eta ie eee eras 223.0 205.6 17.4 
Administra tronvand weneralsy, wenn nein eae aa alas 3.0 3.1 Oop 

226.0 208.7 eg 

Welfare services, allowances and other benefits— : 

War veterans ailcuanecs and civilian allowances......... 95.5 98.4 —2.9 

Assistance under provisions of the Assistance Fund (War 
Veterans Allowances) Regulations.................. 6.5 6.4 0.1 
Orton benef ts pita, cat aia cine Mone Rea eee ere annie 6.0 2.6 3.4 
PAC InI stra onuancdy general) anne mtn Ree en eee 4.7 6.8 —~2.1 
112.7 114.2 lati: 

MTOR EMVENtSCEVACES wiih) nh Oahu ieee cate ne alee Na, tes ' 61.4 10.4 

Soldier settlement and veterans land act— 

Provision for reserve for conditional benefits............ 4.3 4.0 0.3 

EXC Mins brabrOns ands Sen Ors Le eae meme nme ies ey ne a 5.3 5.5 —0.2 

9.6 9.5 0.1 

AC MInistrationcancds Sonera) see eeRn rn nM wen sores eae iit 6.9 7.0 —0.1 
427.0 400.8 26.2 


4 A) ay, a 
ey ‘) athe 


ote assets and liabilities of the Government © Peete as sat. March 31, al | 
; the comparable balances at March 31, 1968 and the changes in. each cate- 
y during 1968-69 are SOW in condensed form in the following table: 


TABLE 44 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 I 
ncrease 


or ae? 
eal nchonce} 1968 decrease (—) ‘7 a 
ae P 
LIABILITIES ee 
A MME 86, "IN. 2, 158.8 2,310.6 —151.8 b, 
ks Seamer UH Lay ems 1/35. 513.4 440.9 | 12.5. 
spe e wi ieter Wisk 10, 517.2 9,053.0 | 1,464.2 a 
225.3. 124.8 100.5 
Pe OR coc ea 139.5 235.3 —95.8 r 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds... 12.4 26.0 —13.6 yi 
Be redits ose 4 lls. cv ees ceeeacsu feu ivedinewed 180.4 149.9 30.5 
" Suspense BU COUNUR IS cp fee MR ee oe cl LSU eee te ee 4.0 3.8 0.2 
BP CiCe tie ya sk Sls ys vacegaop tha My hieas 93! 22, 101.0 20, 579.9 1,521.1 Ne 
Riel ishilities 2) Hi al betas hc yale ya ak - 35, 852.0 32, 924,2 2,927.8 
| 
‘ 
“LES Sete, SOP MRMOM NR MED ONGC, yan, 1,116.3 1,530.7 —414.4 s 
Ble sd RMR 6 Ste IRN Renee 1.9 2.1 —0.2 
PRS ties 9 oe oie erie or 2,867.0 2,033.3 833.7 
: 2 ae in United States dollar securities issued by other 
than ie pce apne of Canacdaniyan teen rn nna 90.8 122.6 —32.3 
brad aerate teats WUE aa rae 2,023.0 1, 280.8 742, 2 
eae 6.0 8.1 onl 
Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations........... 8,767.7 7,935.6 832.1 
Loans to national governments...............00e0000s bre 1,269.1 1,206.1 63.0 wa 
meOther loans and investments......... 0.40 0...0 sy sense es seeds 2,110.4 1,945.2 165.2 ( 
MSecurities held in trust.............c.cceceseerstcneccneeees 112.6 59.5 53.1 
Mae Ueterred charges... ....0.cc0cc+esusvnuese setae eae 613.5 492.0 121.5 a 
Capital assets..... 2.2.0.2... eee eee ener e ees @) ey > i. 
Inactive loans and investments............ 000+ ..00eeeeee ees 94.8 94.8 * 
Beet Total recorded assets.......--.++5+choqeree sevens 19, 072.6 16,710.8 2,361.8 
7 Pass reserve for losses on realization of assets. RES ake RE —6546.4 — 546.4 
ak INSt TeCORded ASSOLE LE oc 2 nce ter ttsntcohenm gue pele at uste 18, 526.2 16, 164.4 2,361.8 
“005 eam dematatoetemoniie soe (MR seen ba 
at f 
7 


- @Shown at nominal value of $1. 
@) Reflecting the budgetary deficit of $566 million. 


4 . 


‘ 
~ 


a 


uc 
rah 
is 


| (SUMMARY, (1% Se ee hee ER 

_ The gross liabilities of the government amounted to $35,852 aaillicw as 2 
March 31, 1969 compared with $32,924 million at March 31, 1968. The mai 
changes were increases of $1,464 million in annuity, insurance and pension ac- Bee 
counts, $1,521 million in unmatured debt and $101 million in undisbursed 
balances and decreases of $152 million in current and demand liabilities and $96 


million in refundable corporation tax. a ae 
{ 


Net recorded assets totalled $18,526 million as at March 31, 1969 compared _ 
with $16,164 million at March 31, 1968. The main changes were increases of — 
$834 million in the exchange fund account, $742 million in the Canada pension . 
plan investment fund, $832 million in loans to, and investments in, Crown cor- 
porations, $165 million in other loans and investments and $122 million in de- i | 


ferred charges, and a decrease of $414 million in current assets. 17; ae 


The net debt of Canada, or the excess of liabilities over net recorded assets, ie 
was $17,326 million, $566 million higher than the net debt of $16,760 million at 


March 31, 1968, reflecting the 1968-69 budgetary deficit of $566 million. 


oe 
ai ue 
~% ee 


; ag 
TOTAL LIABILITIES fee hs 
Fiscal Years Ended March 3} NE Ta : 
Billions of Dollars : 
y 

- t4 

ae 


40 


a 


1% OTHER LIABILITIES 


| 1% DEPOSIT AND TRUST ACCOUNTS ey 
4 CURRENT AND DEMAND LIABILITIES be a 
30 FA 0% 
PI ie . a 
een PILL ANNUITY, INSURANCE eS 
waa SFT7 \ . AND PENSION ACCOUNTS oe 
\ . : 
20 
N UNMATURED TREASURY BILLS 
yy Yl j (2g 
MAES See $8 S50 eo 
ns SORE reas ee ~ eset “S Se : J i 4 
votnes SSSR eoet S c a 
BORER Se a RN Be: 
Rees See sotetatatetates Soe ne 
ioe ee “e 
028.8, te . : 
| Opes . . UNMATURED BONDS 10. oe 
Besse 
bosesasessioss . 
eeegegecentceen § 
RSS eM 5 
eeeetatate . 
[SSeS NON y ; x cores \ Net a 
Sere SS aeons ae 
0 Exess se eno Sees 0 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969* . 
* Preliminary : 


LIABILITY ACCOUNTS 


te 


Current and demand liabilities 


, 5 

These liabilities, which consist of obligations of the government payable 
currently or on demand, in the amount of $2,159 million were $152 million less 
than the total at March 31, 1968. ai 


The main changes were decreases millic ( n-interest-bearing 
s and $120 million in accounts pa able Be i creases of $34 million i in out- 
co treasury cheques and $71 million i in interest accrued. - 


Jon-interest- bearing notes represent those portions of Canada’s equities = 
| he capital of certain international agencies which are not covered by cash or — me 
1c Notes i in respect of the international monetary fund decreased by $239 ae 


n and notes in respect of the international development associationincreased = : 
$22 million in 1968-69. ‘ 


TABLE 45 


(in millions of dollars), 


Balance at March 31 I ’ id 
’ ncrease : 
~ CURRENT AND DEMAND L1iABILITIES or A 
(preliminary) 1968 decrease (—) 7 
Ve 
eM coset Sealed CON Gs STAG Shir, Sis S 511.0 427.4 83.6 { ; 
metre 2 SEES | Ai tao tah WENT. Vha 9) 400.0 520.2 —120.2 if 
nae 
on-interest-bearing notes payable to— 
pe 
3, The international monetary fund. as...ss.ce. decade. 552.0 791.0 — 239.0 k 
vy 
ca The international development association.............. 45.0 23.0 22.0 
Ps "The PA sinh deyelopmentibanks j2.js0e ass: tao on 4.0 Wav 1.3 
601.0 816.7 —216.7 
mircarachbs outstanding. ./.2 i. eke. caigomde eke eran. 32.8 26.0 6.8 
In e rest Res An GhOUbSstanding es)... Meme tot eure cee ioe as 163.0 161.6 1.4: 
ss oa tS Petes ee 386.0 315.3 70.7 
Pp ost office outstanding money orders............-0..0--000s 54.0 34.9 19.1 
» bey . 
Outstanding letter of credit cheques............. 000.0000 ee. 8.0 6.1 1.9 
‘e 
ag (Current liabilities «0.2.20. cy s.ds seid neta suet 3.0 2.4 0.6 
irae 2 apres 
iy. * 2,158.8 2,310.6 —151.8 


¥ 


ar ’ ' } 
% _ Deposit and trust accounts 
4 Kr _ Sundry funds deposited with, or held in trust by, the Receiver General of 


aS Reeds tor various purposes are recorded in these accounts. 
-. 


- There was a net increase of $73 million during 1968-69 bringing the total to 
$513 million at March 31, 1969. Increases of $42 million in the provincial tax 
: collection agreements account and $55 million in guarantee deposits were 
| - partly offset by decreases of $18 million in the Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
— tion special deposit account, $11 million in the post office savings bank account 4 os, 
and 87 million in Crown corporations deposits. 

. i ae : ‘ 


ee 


(in Sites he dollars) 


; Balenes at March 31 ; 


P i Dzprosir AnD Trusr AccoUNTS 1969 


(preliminary ) 1968 
ERY OUTEIRCT USIGUIAILLCL S Wek Oe oeayin taxa hets eiferaes Ttark Gute ere celstanel a ee RRea eae 36.0 34.0 
. Guarantee deposits. ........ 6... 1. cb cece eee rere ence n cease 104.0 49.3 
IEG StAOMIEOISANINGS DANI Nb it ksariaverc tieircisl sais cfale ioxorsl oleae ences 8.0 18.6 
PEGLOWNIGOLPOLAtIONS AEPOSIUB hee. shone se emieake mele nuit a 16.3 PEA 
Canadian Pension Commission—ad ministration trust fund.. df beets 16.6 
National Harbours Board—special accounts...............-. 15.0 16.8 
Instalment purchase of bonds—public service.............. a 16,0 16.2 
WON GHACTGTSPNOLG OAC SRM NUN) See, load aie pudeeeten otek ree eens ae 15.0 14.9 
Contractors securities—sundry departments................ 4.9 4.2 
Canadian Commercial Corporation—special deposit......... 20.1 38.2 
@anacianyOAiry COMMISSION... .02 a. oss hotest ho ceo Meme ae 24.1 25.2 
PrAaltle tare niergency; LUNG .a.44 «lac «Pichia dike, matest dayerea ae 16,1 13.0 
Provincial tax collection agreements account..............,- 162.0 120.2 
OGG TMP an BG Ao nre Sus aie hos gu be tees Ris 2 Todo Sateen ah eneaalet te ae 59.3 50.0 
513.4 440.9 


Annuity, insurance and pension accounts 


This category records the government’s liability in respect of various annul 
insurance and pension accounts. | 


During 1968-69 there was an increase of $1,464 million bringing the total to 
$10,517 million as at March 31, 1969. The main changes were increases of $298 
million in the public service superannuation account, $301 million in the Canadie n 
forces superannuation account, $755 million in the Canddn pension plan account 
and $76 million in the old age security fund. 4 


iat 
TABLE 47 Ad 


(in millions of dollars) 


c] 


Balance at March 31 Tierenee 


Annuity, InsSuRANCE AND Pension Accounts / 1969 ae ' 
(preliminary) “1968 decrease (—) 


Unemployment asurancetund ey sae yates tn 404.0 320.3 S37 am 
Less investments in bonds and accrued interest. . Naas kan — 388. 0 —303.9 = 84.1 Ra 
Uninvested funds on deposit with the government...... 16.0 16.4 —0.4 
Superannuation accounts— ants} 
Piblicscrviceten wan Pere eer ren des Leeks Mek 3,174.2 2,875.8 \ 298.4 — 
Canadianslércesw /i§ ty: 2Nae ect men, come ke by 3,024.0 OTP BGs > S00c Aaa 
2 Royal Canadian Mounted Police.................-...00. 131.0 104.7 20.00 ae 
6,329.2 5,703.8 625.4 — 
Canada pension plamaccount, 7c, mel ancsk eh cote ty obs bows 2,108.0 1025 aue 755.2 
Government annuities), at6- 4. eee uate ne erg ek 1,324.0 ineyray il ecu 
COIS QP. SOCUTE IN TDM 84 5.5: Vere eRRae + sietoe ME dn ec hed oe: 612.1 536.1 76.0 - 
GOs Hers, (4 cee. a Sees be ie! nmi a MES UA RIVES Mate 127.9 117.8 10.1 


10,517.2 9,053.0 ~ 1,464.2 


F ii; , 1969 was $404 million (Ora ic $20 
on represented a liability for unredeemed tet Ae and deposits from nd 
oyers) consisting of $388 million invested in special government bonds (in- 
ng accrued interest) and $16 million on deposit with the Receiver General. _ 
alance in the fund at March 31, 1968 was $320 million (of which $18 million 
ented a liability for unredeemed warrants and deposits from employers) i: 
sting of $304 million invested in special government bonds (including accrued oa 
é est) and $16 million on deposit with the government. | ne 


: Petcints of $544 million during the fiscal year included employee and em- 
contributions of $440 million, the government’s contribution of $86 ae 
n and $18 million in interest from investments. As benefit payments | 
talled $463 million, receipts exceeded payments from the fund by $81 million 

ing 1968-69. cca during 1967-68 totalled $433 million and included 
ployee and employer contributions of $347 million, the government’s contribu- 
fo) of $70 million and $16 million in income from investments. Benefit DARTS 
ing 1967-68 totalled $389 million. 


TABLE 48 


(in millions of dollars) 


; Fiscal year ended March 81 cue: ‘ 
6 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 1969 
1965 1966 1967 aa (preliminary) oe 
enue— 
Contributions— 
Employee and employer™............ 310.8 328.3 343.8 347.4 440.0 
ADR ETTIITIOLUDS cs arlene ale teen ee eneac is loess 62.1 65.7 68.8 69.5 86.0 
Neti income from investments.,........... 1.8 4.7 10.9 15.9 Lam 
is ReMeAGOTGC./.... . 5... n ae te dete ene sess 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
ay ab" poets S FTE Bl Pe RBS pe a 
374.8 898.8 423.7 433.0 543.9 
enditvre— 
Mebenetit DAVIMENtS..........-stsaseseeene ners —335.0 | ~—297.8} —307.0 | —388.6 — 462.6 
Belnterest ion loan. wn. sa... ses apemee compere —0.2 i 
x 239 of revenue over expenditure or expen- 
| diture over revenue (—).........-0..02500% 39.6 101.0 116.7 44.4 81.3 
Balance at credit of fund at fiscal eee ee re 40.5 141.5 258.2 302.7 384.0 
nred d benefit warrants an eposits 
Se em blovers pa oe LER RAE oa s Bets eh ee) 17.8 20.6 AY} 17.6 20.0 
umd 58.3 |  162.1| 280.4 | » 320.3 404.0 
Investment in bonds and accrued interest...... —44.0 —148.6 — 266.6 —303.9 —388.0 
Balance on deposit with the government....... 14.3 13.5 IBS 16.4 16.0 
i, 


— 
— 


y P eontibitions by employees and employers are on an equal basis. j 
i a (2) Government’ s eoikibution j is equal to 20 per cent of the combined employee-employer contributions. t 


at * 
‘Public service superannuation account 


ge The balance of $3,174 million in this account was $298 million higher than , 
t] ne balance at the end of the previous fiscal year. 


ego, Wage ae 
Be ee rae Pere 2 

ia oie 4 hes 
>? ae eae of $385 million dune the year eladed® eas of $121 millio 

¢ provide for additional liabilities arising out of salary revisions made in 1968-6! 


contributions of $72 million by individuals, the government’s ‘contribution 0 
$66 million, contributions of $6 million by certain Crown corporations and in- , 
terest of $118 million credited to the account by the government. Contributions © 
by the government and contributions by Crown corporations are equal to the 
estimated current and prior service payments of individuals in 1967-68. Interest 
at 4 per cent per annum is credited to the account quarterly and is computed — 
quarterly on the outstanding balance at the end of the previous quarter. « . ; 


The credit of $121 million to provide for additional liabilities arising out o 3] 
salary increases was charged to the asset account ‘“unamortized portions of 
actuarial deficiencies’’. se Aa : 2% 

Disbursements amounted to $87 million and included $70 million: in an- | 
nuities and $11 million in withdrawals of contributions. 


In 1967-68 receipts totalled $270 million and disbursements totalled $84 


million. 
td r 2 
‘ + it ia 
' ee 
TABLE 49 Ae eae 
(in millions of dollars) Be 4 
. a y = 
Fiscal year ended March 31 sf 
Pusuic Sprvic—E SUPERANNUATION AccOUNT 1969 aaa 
1965 1966 1967 1968 (preliminary) ; 
SB We Bs ae 
“ om et ‘ 
Receipts— ies 
: Contributions— t 
Employees— wa) 
CLOVETNIMLEN ta intane sta enn ee SiGat (63.4 (255.5 66.0 66.0 : 
Crown corporations............... 4.1 Bao 3.8 5.2 6.0 
61.8 66.7 59.3 71.2 72.00 
Crownycorporations i.e a. se en ee 3.4 Sees 3.8 5.0 ete 
Government ia cee i, Sa eee 55.6 57.8 59.3 59.6 66.0 
AUCCLeSh Aakers. aged 5) sc lei a, 78.7 89.5 98.5 110.9 117.9 
Actuarial liability, ayaa ae ae 169.5 79.6 152.2 215) 121.0 ‘ 
OCDE Meee ile hme Ny A OP a 0.6 12; 0.9 2.2 2.5 “ty 
369.6 298.5 374.0 270.4 384.9 ; 
ible eens See 
Disbursements— f ee 
PATI UBEIOS HRC la Re vtech ek gl nastaee a Gy —52.6 —57.7 — 62.8 — 68.2 —70.0 — 
Withdrawals of contributions.............. —10.8 —11.3 —11.1 —10.8 =11,0 2s 
OtherdehWi sy Uiler,, dae. le ae eal Ege —0.8 —0.9 —1.0 —5.1 —5.5 | iy 
Jae 
— 64,2 —69.9 —74.9 —84.1 —86.5 
Excess of receipts over disbursements......... 305.4 228.6 299.1 | 186.3 298.4 ‘ 
Balance in fund brought forward.............. 1,856.4 | 2,161.8 | 2,390.4 | 2,689.5 2,875.8 ' 
iBalanceiat credit obstunds..0e an. eae eee 2,161.8 | 2,390.4 |} 2,689.5 | 2,875.8 3,174.2 
: sine 


The 1966 figure includes $4.1 million due to dual contributions temporarily required in respan) of 
‘the Canada and Quebec pension plans. i 
©) Net after deduction of $4.1 million referred to in footnote ©). rah a 


4 The balance of $3,024 million at March 31, “1969 reflected an increase of 
301 million during the fiscal year. : eR e%. 


~ Receipts of $366 million included $35 million in Con batons by personnel, 
97 million in regular government contributions, $112 million in interest credited 
by the government and $160 million credited to the account to provide for addi- 4 

tional liabilities arising out of salary increases in 1968-69. Regular government _ 
ontributions were made at the rate of one and two-thirds times the current and 
ee service contributions by personnel. Interest at 4 per cent per annum is 
credited to the account quarterly and is computed quarterly on the outstanding 
Be hce at the end of the previous quarter. 


Disbursements of $65 million included $58 omer ee in pensions and retiring 
lowances and $7 million in cash termination allowances and return of contri- 
eee 


Th 1967-68 receipts were $198 million an disbursements were $52 million. 


TABLE 50 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
‘CANADIAN Forces SUPERANNUATION ACCOUNT 
‘~ 1965 1966 1967 1968 (préliminary) 
Receipts— 
Contributions— ’ 
PPersOunel.6.s re hae edo ee 2 (34.1 (225.1 BON 35.0 
OVeLnMentire: Ge’ sea eer ioe he 58.8 58.8 42.6 58.4 57.0 
y “MGGSRS? 94 Seen Peg Pe Renin MEE, 75.0 83.2 91.7 10552 |" 112.2 
d Actuarial liability adjustment. . Mea haae 67.2 16.6 279.2 159.6 
eS MOE TIOTOR Ie fortes Lelio tins shes’ scant Maneshniy eames fe: Ageates 0.2 0.3 Oo3 1.4 1.8 
ate 236.4] 193.0] 438.9] 198.1 365.6 
By ist ———|—_—\— 7 
fr Disbursements— 
ie Pensions and retiring cc Lik tear Ha Mae he : —18.6 —26.7 —36.8 —45.7 —58.1 
ny Cash termination allowances and return o 
ay a PontrbatONs, ges. hi! ous ei wae cme Sat AN yes aati —9.2 —6.0 —6.5 
i os Loosen owatwng tenia Bean —p.2 0.1 old 04 —0.3 
{ime panset orb eee Ss 
is, St 199.8 be FSG ON Ae 46 Mili 18 —64.9 
- ih ome ere ee DE ee 
Excess of receipts over disbursements,......... 206.6 156.1 392.8 146.3 300.7 
9 ; Balance in dond brought forwards... 8th ...oce pet b"| --29038.4) Mekal obay7 tn) \ipiron as 
nage AMCREC Ib OU TUN decent oe Aled loci ee mieke 2028.1 || 24184)2 |. 2157720) 17125 723.3 3,024.0 


: a ) Includes $2.1 million due to dual contributions temporarily required in respect of the Canada and 
~ Quebec pension plans. 


a  @) Net after deduction of $2.1 million referred to in cont 


at 


a Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation accownt 


» The balance of $131 million in this account as at March 31, 1969 was $26 


million more than the previous fiscal year-end balance of $105 million. 
A 


A ee «t 


Eeeeonitions by ie government and $13 million to Droidetoe Pe Bis 
ities, arising out of salary increases in 1968-69. 


Disbursements of $2 million consisted of annuities and all ier ceaien 
termination allowances and return of contributions. : 


In 1967-68 receipts were $21 million and disbursements were $1 million. 


% 


eae 


TABLE 51 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 


Royat CANADIAN Mounted Ponice — 


SUPERANNUATION ACCOUNT 1969 
1965 1966 1967 1968 gan : 
Receipts— 
Contributions— 
PPETSOUNEGLS Sealine on te to ae etd Pap 2.2 (2)9.2 2.8 
t Governmentsates «i yeh i tee. cottede Bee 3.9 4.5 4,2 
P MCE LES Uae eo abs a eho cates huclt Grade 1.9 2.4 2.9 Sen 
PAS EUA TITEL DOTA b yids.) stot sale teaetmaieene 2 ivi 10.1 
12.4 3.0 20.7 20.6 
Disbursements— 
Annuities and allowances................- —0.4 —0.5 —0.7 —0.8 
Cash termination allowances and return of 
CONUMIOULION SH ter, ait accaites ack meme eats —0.3 —0.3 —0.3 —0.2 
—0.7 —0.8 —1.0 —1.0 
Excess of receipts over disbursements.......... 11.7 Gee 19.7 19.6 
Balance in fund brought forward............... 46.0 Gy (ave 65.4 85.1 
Balance at Credit Ob fund) |. eeeica a. ci ce deptie Vp 65.4 85.1 104.7 


© Includes $0.2 million due to dual contributions temporarily required in respect of the Canada . 
Quebec pension plans. 
® Net after deduction of $0.2 million referred to in footnote. 


Canada pension plan account Y 
The balance of $2,108 million at March 31, 1969 was $755 million higher “3 
than the balance at March 31, 1968. 


~ 


Credits to the account of $786 million included $698 million in contributions _ 
under the act, $85 million in interest from investments and $2 million in interest — 
on the operating balance in the account on deposit with the Receiver General. 
Charges to the account were $31 million of which $15 million was administrative — 
costs. ; oC ‘ 


W 


The amount by which the operating balance of the Canada pension plan © 
account in any month exceeds the estimated amount required to meet all pay- 
ments in the following three-month period is available for the purchase of 
securities of participating provinces. Securities of Canada shall be purchased 
with the excess remaining after purchasing securities of each province as required. 5 


\ 


the year, securities totalling 
@ at March 31, 1969 to $2,023 mill 


TABLE 52 . 


(in millions of dollars) 


ie Fiscal year ended March 31 
~ Canapa Pension Puan Account - z 


1969 
1966 1967 1968 (preliminary ) 
<2 7 eT lant: 
om 
eipts— ee 
Bee OMHODB cr) coc. Gian ioc gh ah hearer aa 94.9 587.2 640.2 698.0 
Interest on investments................. rena 11.0 42.2 84.9 8 
_ Interest on operating balance................. () Tait 1.4 2.4 
Di ea ise Tie eae 0.6 |. 0.9 0.6 
94.9 599.9 684.7 785.9 
Tm. 
~Administrative expenses..................--- —5.5 —8.3 —11.5 15.2 
Brenont payments. .....s. 2... ceah woods —0.1 —1.3 —15.5 i 
a —5.5 SRN 21's = 8050) 
Le Nae Cone 89.4 591.5 671.9 755.2 
Settee aR el at 89.4 680.9 1,352.8 
Ts iy ROE fee 89.4 680.9 1,352.8 * 2,108.0 
investment in securities held in the Canada 
a ension plan investment fund..... ‘ele MA aud —34.8 —615.5 | —1, 280.8 — 2,023.0 
rating balance on deposit with the government. 54.6 65.4 72.0 85.0 


- @Less than $50,000. | 


+ 
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Government annuities account 

ee The balance in this account of $1, 324 million was $2 million less than the 
balance at March 31, 1968. Receipts of $65 million included $15 million from— 
miums and $50 million in interest from the government. Disbursements of 
BE million consisted mainly of vested annuity and commuted value payments 
and refunds of premiums. In 1967-68 receipts amounted to $70 million and dis- 
oursements were $68 million. 


Old age security fund 
The Old Age Security Act, 1951 directed that this fund be ARE FS i and 
that credits to the fund should consist of a 2 per cent sales tax, a 2 per cent tax 
(m aximum tax $60) on individual incomes and a 2 per cent tax on corporation 
incomes, and that pension payments of $40 per month be paid to all eligible per- 
sons over 70 years of age. Payments were effective from January 1952. 
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to 4 per cent ereetue January 1, 1964 (maximum tie < $120 teorened to oon 
effective J anuary 1, 1967); on corporation incomes to 3 per cent effective J anuary 
1, 1959; and on sales to 3 per cent effective April 10, 1959. Shee 


Pension rates also have been increased to $75 per month effective October | 
1, 1963 and to $76.50 per month effective January 1, 1968 and to $78 per month — 
effective January 1, 1969 by amendments to the act. ied 


The act was further amended to authorize pension payments effective 
January 1966 to all persons who satisfied the residence requirements of the act 
and who had attained the age of 69 years on or before January 1, 1966; the age : 
limit being reduced by one year on January Ist of each subsequent year until 
1970. A further amendment to the act in 1966-67 authorized the payment. of a 
monthly guaranteed supplement to eligible pensioners of $30 per month i in 1967 7 
and, in any year thereafter, 40 per cent of the amount of the pension that a iy 
be paid to him dependent upon the amount of his income for the preceding | year. 4 


During 1968-69 receipts of $1,620 million exceeded pension payments ‘ore 
$1,544 million by $76 million, bringing the balance in the fund to $612 million — 
at March 381, 1969. Receipts consisted of $522 million from the sales tax, $915 
million from the tax on personal incomes and $183 million from the tax on ‘cor & 


poration profits. ; | 


/ 
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In 1967-68 receipts of $1,495 million exceeded pension payments of $1,388 
million by $107 million resulting in a balance of $536 million at March 31, 1968. — 


TABLE 53 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 ‘ 


ef ce 
1965 1966 1967 1968 (oreiminary) 


a Oxup AGE Securiry Funp 


Te 
Tax receipts— 

Sales tax efi (eer okt erence CN Me ECE RNs OPA: 383.2 Oza 559.5 544.5 522.0 

Personal INCOme ax... eae ww tenet aac ae 431.9 494.9 576.6 800.1 915.0. 

Corporation income tax............. are tee 145.2 15223 149.5 150.0 183.0 

Total tax receipts............0cce0eee. 960.3 | 1,169.3 | 1,285.6] 1,494.6] 1,620. Fa a 

HENSION: PAV MCHUS HEE Mee i tet ae ee — 885.3 —927.3 |—1,073.0 |—1,388.1 | —1,544.0 | 7 
Excess of receipts over payments.............. 75.0 242.0 212.6 106.5 76:0. ae 
Temporary loans brought forward. . ee = 100; 0 —25.0 J. om 
Balance in fund brought forward. . 217.0 429.6 58671 ae 
Temporary loans by the Minister of Finance to i * oie, 

éover deficit in tund. a) estas hy 25.0 ee 

; ' 


alanessin fund Gey deat Mee 217.0. | $29.6 536.11 612.1 
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as distribution by provinces of pension payments fr 


d is shown in the following table: 


TABLE 54 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


March 31 
Op Ags Security PayMEnts Bee 
1969 decrease (— 
(preliminary) 1968 Aas 
32.0 28.8 ay) 
69.3 63.5 5.8 
12.6 11.5 te 
] Aaa ee Ree INA RES eN gee. mau LL ULI ty By pal 47.4 4.7 
12, 35 06 AS oe RON in Reeoes at Oe homo ian? Rn en Me aniar gt dp - 363.0 SORA) 41.1 
RUMEROROIE TORS iy Moyet oe ois ta ois SANA TE Sete ae asa. cha BET eee ee le Na RCE Cae 553.0 496.9 56.1 
6 Oly >! SRS Co EERE CRISES ERA [1b COE DPI ae <a Oe RMR als Wit Aes 88.5 80.4 8.1 
ot prea pepe Res Rene Re COIR NE ine he CoA 87.1 79.6 7 
Rn ee ore ee Ne 104.1 93.4 10.7 
. British (Coolie ay Te een kee RAIN eR ei Paneer ment a. Aue MO 4 180.5 163.5 17.0 
_ . Northwest and Yukon Territories,......................00. 1.5 1.2 0.3 
1,544.0 1,388.1 155.9 


pe 
Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts 


At 


_ This category records the undisbursed balances of appropriations to special 
accounts from which disbursements may be made for authorized purposes. They 
__ fall into two classes. The first of these, comprising the majority of the accounts, 
' consists of those cases where Parliament has appropriated moneys for specific 
- purposes. The other class consists of accounts to which is credited moneys received 


-. from the sale of materials, supplies, equipment, land, works and buildings and | 


_ which are available for purposes of the Department of National Defence. The 
i balance of $225 million was $101 million more than the balance at March 31, 1968. 
- -—s-' The balance of $87 million in the international assistance account was $22 
y, million more than the balance at March 31, 1968. Disbursements of $41 million 
_ from the fund were more than offset by a credit of $63 million, which amount was 


t 


_ charged to budgetary expenditure of the Department of External Affairs. 
Surplus Crown assets account was established by authority of vote 48 of 
_ the Department of National Defence 1965-66 estimates and is credited with all 
"revenue received from the sale of surplus materials, supplies and equipment, 
and from the sale of surplus buildings works and land. The account is debited 
5: with expenditures, subject to the approval of Treasury Board, for any of the 
§ ‘purposes of the Department of National Defence. The balance in the account as 
at March 31, 1969 was $13 million reflecting a decrease of $18 million from the 
previous year’s balance of $31 million. 
‘The balance of $2 million in the area development account was $9 million 
~ less than at March 31, 1968 due to credits of $17 million which were charged to 
budgetary expenditures of the Department of Industry being more than offset 
Baby disbursements of $26 million. In 1967-68 $26 million was credited to the 
z account and disbursements were $15 million resulting in a balance of $11 million 


“ at March 31, 1968. 


oe 


' 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March on 


UNDISBURSED BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS TO 
Sprecian AccoUNTS 1969 1968 
(preliminary) 

Gonvinrency sor isalany TEVISIONS) 0.5 6. inees dew ee eens Ue 411.0 ’ 
PHESTUALIONAMASSIStANGe ACCOUNT ye ca ia. ns euctee doe emer s 87.0 64.8 

Soph ss OROMAMASSEUS: Ure Pehue ale: cle fid oo oraein Gc hgstepecrens iets Mitacaueh nna fool Sle 

TAT CAICLEV.CLOPRICRUACCOUNU., vers ccs cress osciece o cnvaenee aekeratorams Ons D4 11.0 

Roilwaneracde Crossing LUNG ccs. acs oc ey cue tea nme = 8.5 9.5 

GontenmaworCOmedera tion LUNG ic cs cs sess es sock aeyaunneere 4 2/3 He 

Sop dish MCh Us hee ise GU Danan ie Da Peat ro ce kde {.0 ~ i 

3 24.8 


ee 


and Peel cats from the fund were 2 $11 million. 
The balance of $2 million in the centennial of confederation funds w ; 
$5 million less than the balance at March 31, 1968. No credits were made to the 


account in 1968-69. ie fr 


) The contingency for salary revisions account was set up to record mone 
charged to 1968-69 appropriations for salary increases. <u 


Refundable corporation tax 


This account records the refundable corporation tax on cash profits of | 
businesses, and is payable by all corporations not exempt from tax under section 
62 of the Theme Tax Act and by certain types of trusts on specified types 
income. During the year there was a net amount of $96 million refunded ~ 
corporations, bringing the balance to $140 million at March 31, 1969. 


Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds 


This records the estimated amount of $12 million for the prorated provisio 


1969 for the special cbapaiie interest feature a iauke to the 1966, 1967 and 
1968 series of Canada savings bonds. way 


yee 
Deferred credits ee 

Recorded in these accounts are amounts due the government in respect of 
which payment is deferred. These are contra accounts to corresponding items | 4 
under the following asset categories: “loans to, and investments in, Crown cor 
porations”’, ‘loans to national governments” nae ‘other loans and investments’ 


The Wala wee of $180 million was $30 million more than the balance at March 31, 
1968. 


rr ie 


‘pies ef leas (ia ty 
included in this category are premiums, received on t 
of Canada bonds, which are being credited to interest o 
amortization basis. _ i ice hi 
eferred interest in respect of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, which 
contra account to a corresponding item in “loans to, and investments in, 
m corporations’’, increased by $12 million bringing the balance at March 
69 to $67 million. ; ; 


Deferred interest in respect of the loan under the United Kingdom Financial 
ment Act, 1946, which is a contra account to a corresponding item in “loans 
tional governments” increased by $18 million as a result of the deferment 
e interest due on December 31, 1968 bringing the balance to $101 million 
farch 31, 1969. | 


_ The government equity in the agency account of Crown assets disposal 

corporation is a contra account to a corresponding asset account under “other 

ns and investments’’. The balance of $8 million was $1 million more than the 
al at March 31, 1968. 


st TABLE 56 


(in millions of dollars) 


; Balance at March 31 orenee 
DEFERRED CREDITS 1969. or 
(preliminary) 1968 decrease (-) 
“Atomic Energy of Canada Limited................:.... 0.1 0.1 
~ Northern Canada Power Commission.................. 3.9 3.9 
> The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority..............-.3.. 66.5 54.5 12.0 
_ United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946........ 101.1 83.0 18.1 
a 17 L6: 141.6 80.1 
ces receivable under agreements of sale of Crown ae ae 
1 Assets Disposal Corporation—government equity... 8.0 7.3 0.7 
Pemiizecupremilum On OAs s.. s tes. eacene es aerate 0.5 0.8 —0.3 
180.4 149.9 80.5 


suspense accounts 


These consist of balances where some uncertainty as to disposition exists. 
The balance at March 31, 1969 was $4 million, slightly more than at the pre- 

vious fiscal year-end. | : 

a 

Unmatured debt 

The unmatured debt of Canada in the amount of $22,101 million was 

21 million more than the previous fiscal year-end total. Obligations payable 

in Canada were $21,658 million, those payable in New York were $267 million, 

ose payable in Germany were $68 million and those payable in Italy were 

08 million. Comparative obligations in 1967-68 were $20,420 million for 

nadian issues and $160 million for New York issues. \ 
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are)” Details of the various loan issues, maturities, cancelle ti ons and 1 
-__ yesulting in the net increase are described more fully in the section “TI 
) Debt”’. ts i! 

* TABLE 57 ere, ie ea 
* (in millions of dollars) 4 


-= 


Balance at March 31 i AO es 


UnmatureD Dest L or ae 
(preliminary) 1968 bit as Ge ) 
a iy Aix 
Payable in Canada— 
Marketable DORUS*is,. wists: oe 20.5.<a on Sree «pte eee pare 12, 263.0 1154153 
Non-marketable bonds— 
Gonadecsa vines, DONGSt as. warn. 0-2 neh oe eae 6,168.3 6,096.5 
@ansda pension: planwend> ks cael «kana ene ee eee D123, 5.7 
Unemployment Insurance Commission............-. , 376.0 296.0 
18, 818.6 17, 939.6 
; UTeASlT VAD Stas ccs + Sid folate we kesh kl kal oo 5 gee 2,840.0 2,480.0 360.0 7 
21, 658.6 20,419.5 1,239.1 
Payable in Neweyork{Q@) 0.0 tie Sik mp ey aerse iy een 266.7 160.4 ‘on 
Ravyanple:in-German y Ol) . on... od ayes Gh eee ree ade eee 67.6 4 - 
Payable in Mtaly@ Oy 5)... ise. eee ee 108.1 108.1 
22, 101.0 20,579.9 1,521.1 1 
( Marketable bonds. 4 
()Converted at the official parity rates. 
7 
TOTAL ASSETS' 
Fiseal Years Ended March 31 ' 
Billions of Dollars > - 


OTHER ASSETS 
CASH AND OTHER CURRENT ASSETS 


OTHER LOANS AND INVESTMENTS > [5 


\ 
CANADA PENSION PLAN 
INVESTMENT FUND 


“2 | LOANS TO CANADIAN NATIONAL bs anes 
ann pays SCRA Si 4 

$O50N05 NN “ 
LOANS TO CENTRAL MORTGAGE 

AND HOUSING CORPORATION. 


‘’ 
ADVANCES TO EXCHANGE FUND ACCOUNT 
OSES roe Se oe 
es 


ZL ° 
cones elects LOANS TO NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
¢, 


eceratecetetetetate reeaatstahehetata tetetceneeneeeen aes 
b io, ¢ 
O BSR re a ccy Paocsosgy ENO Re. eee 
1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 * \969* ey 
1. As shown on table "Summary of assets and liabilities". This chart does not reflect the reserve for losses on realization of assets. ’ 
® Preliminary ae 4 o-5 


; Cur ‘rent assets 


ef These accounts consist of various Smee accoun Sa working capil advances Ngee: 
aoe | the securities investment account. EN Se mae i 


Total current assets at $1,116 million were $414 nulhon less than at Waren re | 
1968. The main change was a decrease of $416 million in cash in current — 
E posits. 


e 


ae 


The defence production revolving fund records the cost of materials procured 
use in the manufacture of defence equipment until such time as they are billed 
tO the Department of National Defence or sold to defence contractors for use in 


xdvances for their production. During 1968- 69 sales exceeded purchases by $2 
e Bene the balance in the account to $37 million at Sap 31, 1969. 


nium concentrates in eR eh w “aie contracts entered into with the approval 
f the Governor in Council by the Eldorado Nuclear Limited on behalf of Her 
ajesty in right of Canada with certain mining companies. The balance at 


arch 31, 1969 was $86 million, $11 million higher than the balance at the 
evious year-end. 


TABLE 58 
(in millions of dollars) 
i 
___ Balance at March 31 Tees 
CuRRENT ASSETS 1969 or 
k f (greliminary)) 1968 decrease (—) 
rd x 
pe = : 
-, os a? 
Fy Oe eb ccounts— 
bare ash i in current Geposite Dy. see cack mes ote tena e 599.0 1,014.8 —415.8 
Meee@ach in special deposits... .0...4 v.00. anes Seek ata Pen 10 1.3 
| * ~ Cash in hands of collectors and in transit................ 250.0 244.3 Dy 
___ Indian agencies revenue trust bank accounts............. O23 0.3 
Moneys received after March 31 but applicable to the 
CNUECD LY CAL iC iy Utah einen tine) dept aE eee sin. Crees 24.6 20.4 4.2 
Post office—cash on hand and in transit................. 15.0 18.7 —3.7 ts 
890.2 1,299.8 —409.6 
5 ppareicental working capital advances— 
Agricultural commodities stabilization account.......... 0.8 1.4 —0.6 
Defence production revolving fund..............0..00005 37.0 39.0 —2.0 
Miscellaneous departmental imprest and standing ad- ony ae 
he DUCA Ge Mis Oe ey Ate aeiees ae obec oraih Arnie Fe ; z 
Miscellaneous departmental accountable advances....... 14.2 14.2 orn 
%, : Sroram@anadian: Mant... .<¢ yf. seas sts rsp Geer ae oe: 3.6 15.6 mae : 
; 3 Stockpiling of uranium concentrates.............--..++55 ae “be : ae 
a Oke ee Oe she 11 aoe 
181.7 186.5 —4.8 
EMT LIes lV ESUMNENG ACCOUND..... 2.20 ic «ve =i! = tre are eregeiina ies 44.4 44.4 
1,116.3 1,530.7 —414,.4 


ne - Pe eecsiver General year-end balances in London, New York, Paris, Brussels and Bonn are at the 
Canadian dollar equivalent of exchange rates at March 31. 


ee 
* 


/ 
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Cash in blocked currency 


The balance in this account was $2 million, approximately $200 the ous 
less than at March 31, 1968. Pe 


Papeles y Cartones, 8.A., held by ike Waser Credits Insurance Conant a 
if and which were due in 1965 and 1966, could not be paid in accordance with the i 
terms because the Chilean Government was unable to make available the neces- 
sary Canadian currency. An alternate scheme was devised whereby the debtors” 
could make their payments on the notes. a. WE 
The Export Credits Insurance Corporation received the payments in Ch 
in Canadian dollars and the amount upon receipt was paid to the Receiver General 
of Canada into a blocked account established by the Receiver General with the 
Central Bank of Chile, the Government of Chile to pay in Canadian dollars” 
interest at 6 per cent per annum on the sums held in this account directly to the 
Receiver General of Canada in Ottawa. } 
The Government of Chile agreed to the withdrawal of 20 per cent of the: 
deposits made to the account in 1965 in each of the years 1968 to 1972 and 20 per 
cent of the deposits made to the account in 1966 in each of the years 1969 to 1973. 
Advances to the exchange fund account >. 
Advances during the year to finance the purchase of gold and foreign ex-— 
change amounted to $2,518 million and repayments were $1,684 million, resulting — 
in a net increase of $834 million bringing the outstanding advances to $2,867 
million at March 31, 1969. 


During 1967-68 advances of $1,508 million and repayments of $1,830 million 
resulted in a balance of $2,033 million at March 31, 1968. 


Investments in United States dollar securities issued by other than the 
Government of Canada ‘s 


This account records the special securities issued by the Government of the . 
United States of America and purchased by Canada pursuant to agreements 
made to carry out the Columbia River Treaty between the Government of the | 
United States and the Government of Canada. During 1968-69 securities in 
the amount of $32 million were redeemed leaving a balance of $90 million in the - 
account at March 31, 1969. a: 


A 


Canada pension plan investment fund i he 


The Canada pension plan investment fund records securities purchased — 
under the Canada Pension Plan Act and the sale of these securities. The amount — 
by which the operating balance of, the Canada pension plan account in any — 
month exceeds the estimated amount required to meet all payments in the follow- 
ing three-month period is available for the purchase of securities of par ticipating 
provinces. Securities of Canada shall be purchased with the excess remaining | + 
after purchasing securities of each province as ba, F The holdings in the | 
account at March 31, 1969 were $2,023 million of which $11 million was in © 
federal government sccumted 
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TABLE 59 


(in millions of dollars) 


Ss Balance at March 31 


Canapa Pension Pian InvestMENT FunD 1969 sa 
: (preliminary) 1968 decrease (—) 
Securities of— 

INO WAOUN GANG teeter hess fed. o.a ki Al hoe RNA td Ree Bee 37.9 Zand 14.2 
Bere Se ULM: CA CHS ieee ou dee ro ak eee TIA 47.9 29.2 
nin COmO Ward VISION: ick eck cic et Aye ee 7.2 4.3 2.9 
rere ins wack th. ih ce al oe 58.8 37.0 21.8 
Quebec PPM CE AAI vy CU nC eek ae OR aOR UR 4.6 Qe2 2.4 
BM EOP ere tania tm acess vn. 'd Slate BON Me ame 1,140.6 728.6 412.0 
NTE ICO Eee fas eatne hs 5 Geeks Here MANO et ten a 118.7 76.4 42.3 
DSHS MAUCHOW ATIC Hn. Qtmept eG na tarct | ceeeee lL Cimon Ma a : 91.5 55.6 35.9 
Alberta “ie SY > the: AIR Ot ae nt RI eR one att AW SA Ln lg heb 181.7 W133 68.4 
Perici Sie COMMMUDIA a. Monae hia eee A LTR Semen 293.6 186.1 107.5 
Governmentior Canada, 2. ss... thw. hue clues Shoe 163 5.6 

2,023.0 1, 280.8 742.2 


Investments held for retirement of unmatured debt 


Recorded herein is $6 million of the 54 per cent loan issued August 1, 1962 
and maturing August 1, 1980. 


Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations 


$ Loans and investments in this category totalled $8,768 million, an increase 
of $832 million over the total at March 31, 1968. 


ad 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


There was a balance of $208 million in this account at March 31, 1969 
consisting of an investment of $15 million by the government in capital stock 
and loans of $193 million of which $70 million was in respect of the Douglas 
Point generating station. Comparable amounts at March 31, 1968 were $139 
million consisting of $15 million in capital stock and loans of $124 million of 
which $70 million was in respect of the Douglas Point generating station. 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 


2 The Crown’s investment in the corporation amounted to $23 million at 
March 31, 1969, of which $10 million was in capital stock and $13 million in 
_ respect of loans. In 1967-68 capital stock amounted to $10 million and loans 


were $19 million. 


. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


There was no change in the advances for working capital during 1968-69, 
the balance remaining at $9 million at March 31, 1969. Advances to the corpora- 
tion for the purpose of capital expenditure amounted to $22 million during the 
year, bringing the total of advances to $96 million at March 31, 1969. Recovery 
of these advances is likely to require parliamentary appropriations in subsequent 


fiscal years. 


_ 97634—16 
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TABLE 60 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Tnereaseae - 


LOANS TO, AND INVESTMENTS IN, CROWN CoRPORATIONS ho eee or eae 
(preliminary) 1968 decrease (— 
Atomierbnergy of: Canada Limited |. 0.6... cee ee Se lee ere 207.5 138.9 68.6 
BFS simi) Old ATIC UM He eiatet ete Als suileke Goake Glo. di tivre)elubeaccalshe agalenmye Bieter 5.9 5.9 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation..............-.++200- 23.5 29.4 —5.9 
@anadiangArsenalsi limited nite) a. viv. as.> «Alematetee bee alee arene if Sa) 6.0 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.............0eeeeeeee eee 9.0 9.0 
Canadian Commercial Corporation.............::eeseeeeee: 15.5 16.5 —1.0 
Canadians Wainy Com Missions) cy cos ssa weeds 5 semen Ren ents 42.0 2252 19:8 
Canad anwNaclON sue ECALL WAY San se biel cr, vie lets saclguetstalNerepeels renee ues bis 1,982.2 Leia 205.1 
PANT CAD aC Beer ht kc SEN ec gl So ce Reals Um Nea ee NS 3.3 8.0 —4.7 
1,985.6 1,785.1 200. 4 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation......... 49.3 52.4 —3.1 
Cape Breton Development Corporation.................... 10.0 5.2 4.8 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation ................ 3,962.1 8,575.4 386.7 
Hidoradoy Nuclear Laimmted?) i. .\, ce ne eeieee .teetene aes 8.2 8.2 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation...................040. 233.0 199.1 33.9 
BanmuCGredit Corporation. cies. tami ains Mates casted: Gee 1,049.9 921.7 128.2 
National Capital Commission—excluding Greenbelt......... 28.2 37.4 —9.2 
Nation siprlarbours board iii. 2h. sa elie ts ae eee 260.7 250.1 10.6 
Northern Canada Power Commission.................00005- 42.1 33.6 8.5 
Polymer. Corporation Lamited...... .acicee imine teenie ae oe 30.0 30.0 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 
LIOSNS eRe Se eee Sai alesltatal «Joc estoS ACMEREN A eae AS EN 379.5 362.9 16.6 
Deferred: INterestiens is. Met oiskeae 4 Settee ae era anon cet 66.5 54.5 12.0 
Interest-free loans Beis «A nyvancc eich ee ee eRe Re te La eee 75.0 75.0 
621.0 492.4 28.6 
Recovery likely to require parliamentary appropriations— } 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.................005. 96.1 74.1 22.0 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.... 148.0 205.0 =O (Ona 
National Capital Commission—Greenbelt............... 34.0 Slat —3.7 
278.1 816.8 — 38.7 
Otheri@rown Corporabions:.>.aes hen eee ee 1/2 1.3 —0.1 
8,767.7 7,935.6 832.1 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 


This account records the purchase by the government of securities issued by 
the corporation in accordance with the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World 
Exhibition Act. The balance in the account at March 31, 1969 was $148 million 
compared with $205 million at March 31, 1968. The decrease resulted from a 
payment of $75 million by the Province of Quebec in respect of its guarantee of 
these securities. The payment was in the form of provincial notes which have been 
recorded in the category “loans to provincial governments”. 


During the year the federal government was called on to implement its 
guarantee of loans made by certain chartered banks to the corporation. These 
payments totalled $18 million and have been recorded in this account. 
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EToahs to the commission, to enable it to oe and sell dairy products 
s authorized by the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, ¢. 34, 1966-67, amounted 


Outstanding advances to the Canadian National Railways at March 31, 
1969 amounted to $1,985 million, $200 million more than the balance of $1,785 
~ million at the previous fiscal year-end. 
: ae -_ During 1968-69 the government made availabie $242 million to the company 
and received payments of $42 million, resulting in a net increase of $200 million 
‘in outstanding advances. In 1967-68 advances were $211 million and repayments 
_ were $47 million. 

In 1968-69 the government made advances of $186 million to the company 
for capital purposes and the refunding of debt in the hands of the public. 

To assist the company to finance further capital expenditure during the year, 
the government purchased $28 million of the 4 per cent preferred stock of the 
company. This stock is issued under the authority of the Canadian National 
Railways Capital Revision Act, 1952, in an amount equal to 3 per cent of the 

gross revenue of the company. . 
: At March 31, 1968 temporary loans of $13 million were outstanding to the 
- company in respect of its 1968 deficit. Additional loans of $16 million were ad- 
- vanced during the year for its 1968 operations. These were repaid when the 
company’s income deficit of $32 million was charged to the 1968-69 budgetary 
expenditures. Additional loans of $5 million were advanced for the company’s 
1969 operations. 
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TABLE 61 


(in millions of dollars) 


.: Balance at March 31 crease 
; ADVANCES TO THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILways 1969 or 
- cae. decrease (—) 
(preliminary ) 1968 
mr Capital Revision Act, 1952— 
pili CL ETTECR STO LG iri Mees Wha Siteoere nd ene FUROR ea ae: Renate 1,133.3 1,105.2 28.1 
f MEME -VCAT ODUSATION wie wurielt a: Arcata s tnotentenei ae 100.0 100.0 
’ Financing and Guarantee Act, 1960....................0--05. 29.0 29.0 
HMmancing and Guarantee Act, 1961. 0.0.0 teeny 26.4 26.4 
. Financing and Guarantee Act, 1965 and 1966................. 50.0 50.0 , 
Financing and Guarantee Act, 1967.. se) eA en een 72.0 27.0 45.0 
- Financing and Guarantee Act, 1968..........0.. 0c cece eens 74.8 74.8 
A ~ Interim financing of income deficit 1968..........-.....0.005 13.0 Lae 
Interim financing 1969 BA REN eRe cl che | deny de Ae Re eee cee ee 5.0 Pt 
REMC N COR LO OD tests Asc ie Gale + wetvic wuake “yr apavaie ea ett tas eae 451.1 395.3 Bs 
Loans for maintenance, repair and acquisition of passenger at 
: RAUNT TIOM Dae 6 Hy, to) aJ- eek «FAT ale vale wiley. erate champ eae Eoeeas 2.4 2.9 ii é 
Temporary loans—acquisition of bonds..........1....--4++5 21.2 11.3 . 
Canadian Government Ruailways...........--.+-+0ssesesees 17.0 17.0 yn 
Air Canada—interim financing..,..........++.++0eseee eens 3.3 8.0 : 
‘e 1,985.5 1,785.1 200.4 
a if 
epeerere eee 


| 
ee? 
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At March 31, 1968 temporary loans of $8 million were Beech poe A Air 
~ Canada in respect of its 1968 operations. An additional $4 million was advanced ~ 
during the year for its 1968 operations. These were repaid by the company 
during 1968-69. Additional loans of $3 million were advanced for the company’s © 


1969 operations. ; 
TABLE 62 


(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


ADVANCES TO, AND REPAYMENTS BY, March 31 Increase 
THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 1969 Be eee (2) 
(preliminary) ‘ 
Advances— 
Mon Cher reLuncine OL GEDUs. \c.4.cus «+ ccumbeecerentee rycen 55.8 YOXGs —16.5 
Financing and Guarantee Act, 1965 and 1966............ 10.0 —10.0 
Hinancins and Guarantee Act, 1967... ... a2) .2 oo. gees 45.0 2420) 18.0 
Financing and Guarantee Act, UGGS Cee oN chs Lo aes 74.8 74.8 
Temporary loans—acquisition ol bondgitiee, «sk. eee 9.8 11.3 = ie 
Interim financing— 
@anadiangNatronal Rail ways! > sewers. toe ied, 48.9 =27.7 
EAT ANAC AA ers soa ie nice tule ol 6 9 = TRE ee) Soe ee (2 11.6 —4.4 — 
Mo talvadwaneesssn. +, fe so.) uc seen ete ia 213.8 181.1 BPA 
Purchase of 4 per cent preferred stock (C.N.R. Capital je 
TREASTONMA CU ALO) titi e Bac nits cis aida tee Mer ene eee ae 28.1 30.0 caplet bee | 
241.9 211.1 30.8 
Repayments— 
Maintenance, repair and acquisition of passenger equip- 
AIVEM CMs ewan Toca ehh he Wiad a Nhe eae —0.5 —0.4 —0.1 
Advances for interim financing— 
@anadiane Nationals Raliwayss.. ein eteds = eee —29.2 —35.9 6.7 ‘ot 
ATTIC ANA peer recite SRA ine tees LRRD ve OR eer ae —11.8 —11.0 —0.8 
—4ALLS —47.3 5.8 
Net increase during the fiscal year......).0se0 0: sse-aesss ees 200. 4 163.8 36.6 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


The balance of $3,962 million in this account at March 31, 1969 was $387 
million higher than at March 31, 1968, and comprised the Crown’s investment of 
$25 million in the capital of the corporation and $3,937 million in loans and 
advances. 

Loans and advances to the corporation were $522 million in 1968-69 and 
repayments were $135 million. In 1967-68 advances were $767 million and repay- 
ments were $133 million. 


Advances comprised $445 million for direct lending and limited dividend 
housing, $29 million for federal-provincial projects for housing, $17 million in 
respect of municipal sewage treatment, $30 million for university housing and 
$1 million for urban renewal. 


Repayments of $135 million included $115 million for direct lending and 
limited dividend housing, $13 million for sewage treatment projects, $4 million 
for federal-provincial projects, $2 mill'on in respect of acquisition or construction 
of real estate and $1 million for university housing projects. 


* =. StANGN = at ‘ 3 
_ Balance at March 31 


ADVANCES TO CENTRAL MoRTGAGE AND = _ Increase 
Housing Corporation 1969 


(preliminary) 


or 
1968 decrease (—) 


_ 

rect lending and limited dividend housing................ Syenes L 3.021 % 330.4 
ederal-provincial projects—housing................-..0-0-. 167.2 142.0 Zoe, : 

Loan and mortgage purchase fund.......................... aa! 8) —0.2 5 
CApAlise wave Lreatment... oscu. .he dee nee ee ee 148.7 144.8 3.9 
Be OUSE Ee kes vow 2 Css cv Map ae Oo eee 197.0 168.7 28.3 
MAS mse, SCARS «5 loght see cate Ree eae de eae ; —2.3 

Rtmiotie Sess eie Son bc ee ci 5. Or NA eae ied eee 1.4 ‘ 


3,962.1 


TABLE 64 


as . é (in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended 


ADVANCES TO, AND REPAYMENTS BY, March 31 Increase 
Cenrrat Mortaace anp Housine Corporation or 
1969 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
_ Advances— 

; Direct lending, limited dividend and public housing. ... 445.4 680.5 —235.1 
Dewmape treatmenbtiprojects. teks ccs +. 2ss wees wee 16.5 29.1 —12.6 
Wniversity housing projects... est). ass ce ee ee ee 29.5 42.5 —13.0 
Federal-provincial projects.............. ABUSE Go Bae ae et 29.0 14.0 15.0 

ENC TENS WAL cer. nish chistes. + ose Bate ee ibs 0.5 1.0 
) 521.9 766.6 —244.7 

Repayments— 

Direct lending, limited dividend and public housing. ... —115.0 —99.6 —15.4 

a eware treatment projects.......-9.....seuee ness jal —12.6 —12.4 —0.2 

OK Buiiversity housing projects. . 05 ..5... 4 NW nesses tees —1.2 —0.6 —0.6 

@emmebederal-provincial projects: ...-. 56:0. .aseeese, ev eonee —3.8 —2.9 —0.9 

~ Loan and mortgage purchase fund £/a-s5 espn sere —0.2 —14.9 14.7 
Acquisition or construction of real estate............... —2.3 —2.3 

Urban renewal........ 6.20.60. sees eee eter ees =0.1 —0.1 

—135.2 — 182.7 —2.5 

ay hale Siete dees TREERS ats SE ERNE 386.7 633.9 — 247.2 


o ¥ 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
if The outstanding balance of $233 million in this account at March 31, 1969 
pares of $5 million for ihe stock, $5 million for working capital and $223 


Farm Credit en reilioh etl Fh 

The government provides loans to the corporation which ales eae we a 
farm property. The balance of $1,050 million in the account at March 31, 1969 os 
consisted of the Crown’s investment of $40 million in the capital of the corpors 2 ah) 
tion and $1,010 million in loans and advances. At March 31, 1968 the balance — | 
was $922 million consisting of capital investment of $35 million and loans: and 


advances of $887 million. oi Ss) 
; % 


The 1968-69 transactions in the account consisted of additional subscriptions — 
of $5 million by the government to the capital of the corporation, loans and ad- a 
vances of $172 million and repayments of $49 million compared with $7 million, igi 
$195 million and $33 million respectively in the previous fiscal year. hy 


| a 
National Capital Commission 7 t earn 


Loans to acquire property in the ‘‘Greenbelt” area amounted to $34 million i 
at March 31, 1969, $4 million less than at the end of the previous year. Recovery — ie 
of these loans is likely to require parliamentary appropriations in subsequent ‘3 : 
fiscal years. Nee 


Loans to acquire property excluding the “Greenbelt” area totalled $28 
million at March 31, 1969, $9 million less than at March 31, 1968. 4 


> ¢ S 


ne 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority rs ‘ 


Outstanding obligations in this account at March 31, 1969 Mae oe to 
$521 million and comprised $380 million in interest-bearing loans, $75 million — 4 
in interest-free loans and $66 million in deferred interest. At March 31, 1968 
outstanding obligations were $492 million consisting of $363 million 1 in interest- 
bearing loans, $75 million in interest-free loans and $54 million in deferred _ 


interest. a4 
}; 


Other Crown Corporations ‘ 


During the year advances to the Cape Breton Development Corporation ; ’ 
increased by $5 million to $10 million, advances to the National Harbours Board _ 
increased by $11 million to $261 million, advances to the Northern Canada 
Power Commission increased by $8 million to $42 million and advances to the ae 
Canadian Commercial Corporation decreased by $1 million to $16 million and — 
advances to the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation sexo 
by $3 million to $49 million. ce Sie 


Loans to national governments _ 


There was an increase of $63 million in this category bringing the total 
balance to $1,269 million at March 31, 1969. 


235, Soe 


In accordance with an agreement between the Coveeme nt of Canada and 
the roe of the United Kingdom there was a epic a ae payment of 


: under the $1,250 million credit authorized by the United Kingdom Financial 
ve Agreement Act, 1946, the principal outstanding at the close of the year remaining 
fe at $957 million and deferred interest increasing by $18 million to $101 million. 


Advances under Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act to Belgium, 
France and The Netherlands to assist them in the purchasing of goods in Canada 
_were reduced by a repayment of $2 million, bringing the balance at March 31, 

1969 to $118 million. The decrease of $2 million was the regular annual payment 
by the Government of Belgium. There were no repayments by the Governments 
of France and The Netherlands as each of these countries had made advance 
payments in 1962-63 covering instalments up to and including the 1969 instal- 
ment. 


The special loan assistance—developing countries account is an account 
which records loans which are subject to terms and conditions as the Governor in 
Council may approve, for the purpose of undertaking agreed-upon economic, 
educational and technical projects. The balance in the account at March 31, 1969 
was $93 million, an increase of $49 million over the balance at the previous 


fiscal year-end. 


TABLE 65 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Trcrasine 
Loans To NationaL GOVERNMENTS 1969 or 
eas 1968 decrease (—) 
(preliminary) 
Loans to United Kingdom— 
_ The United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act, 1946... 957.0 957.0 
Dererred A Nterest aise ete aera or gente 101.1 83.0 18.1 
1,058.1 1,040.0 18.1 
Loans under the Export Credits Insurance Act, Part II— 
USA TTL eee Re Wiety FEROS Ie Tes esi vee tech tal ee 18.5 20.8 —2.3 
FRrreay COURMM THEE RCO EGAN? cis SECA SEP oka mrep oboe arent nee el ae 66.9 aoe 
Obs RST Sy ORGAN o gucith abit cunts tena onal : 
f The Netherlands ee id oes ae ee ay 
Miscellaneous loans and advances— : 
India—loan for purchase of aircraft and associated spare 6; Ks 
UES MAE eka eee ache Gee nce Seagine aerate Tikegg Got Seed tat : —1. 
Fee canter credits—consolidated interest.......... 0.7 0.7 i 
Special loan assistance—developing countries............ a ae 
(C¥BLIVSS RS fc es ea ae aa eEene® OL Ente et os Toca niy ces tenea Ae ae a 
1,269.1 1,206.1 63.0 


Other loans and investments ~ 


Balances in these accounts totalled $2,110 million at ween ou 19069, 
million more than at the end of the previous fiscal year. 


TABLE 66 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 Tnereiee iy 


OruER LoANs AND INVESTMENTS 


1969 oe 
(orelintnaen) 1968 decrease ( ) 
Subscriptions to capital of, and working capital advances and 
loans to, international organizations— H 
Canada’s subscriptions to capital of— 
Asianidevelopment bank... 21...... aueneeee eine 8.1 5.4 2.7 
International bank for reconstruction and develop- 
SOOVSIALS Aap a ae MRNA DREAMER hres a Ne 8s acl 5's 85.0 85.0 
International development association.....,......... 112.8 85.7 27.1 
International finance corporation..............+.-++ 3.5 3.5 
International monetary funds... susie eens 782.7 782.7 
992.1 962.3 29.8 
Working capital advances and loans to international 
OP PANIZA TIONS temiesters votgaia faced Cot ARERR asic Seat ene 0 Hoe: —0.3 
999.1 969.6 29.6 
Woans: tO Provincialigovernments.,. . =... ce ehecke « «ne pene ae 270.0 187.7 82.3 
Weteransieand cach suncdiiy cee. s ves «gt opera nee ee ne ee 447.6 406.2 41.4 
Less reserve for conditional benefits. ................0ee00e —24.4 —23.3 -1.1 
423.2 882.9 40.8 
Municipal development and loan board advances............ 276.7 280.6 —3.9 
Less reserve for forgiveness of indebtedness................. —0.9 0.9 
276.7 279.7 —3.0 
Miscellaneous— 
Assisted passage scheme. 2.1.5... 00. s deen eet oreeuneee 11.0 13.2 —2.2 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation— : 
Government equity in agency account.............. 8.1 (ise) 0.8 
Welence plant mmodernizationn. sar ne eee eek 14,2 10.2 4.0 
Housing projects for Canadian forces................-..- pa ey) 21.6 0.1 
Loans to manufacturers of automotive products in 
WANG eee eae A ye ny aj cs ak ok tC mMRNI re SY ie 22.9 20.5 2.4 
Northwest. LermtOnies mn acon fe ae nc dice > ois SS 14.9 12.8 P44 | 
Vk On APOLEertOL ya ee meee bie soci vn a bel Sak 1g 9.7 2.0 
(OTR AVES AS aR ie Ie Ko poae a Ea ee eent a RG SR a 33.3 26.1 Ue? 
187.8 121.4 16.4 
Recovery likely to require parliamentary appropriations-— 
Town of Oromocto, New Brunswick.................-.. 3.6 3.9 —0.3 
2,110.4 1,945.2 165.2 


Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of international organizations at $992 
million were $30 million higher, due mainly to additional subscriptions of $27 
million to the international development association. Working capital advances 
and loans to international organizations were $7 million, slightly less than at the 
end of the previous fiscal year. 


Loans to provincial governments totalled $270 million at March 31, 1969, 
an increase of $82 million over the total at the previous year-end. 


__ The veterans land act fund was established by An Act to amend the Vet- 
_ erans’ Land Act, assented to June 30, 1965, to record advances made under the 

Veterans’ Land Act, for the acquisition, by the Director, of properties, buildings, 
aterials, livestock, farm equipment and commercial fishing equipment for 
purposes of the act, for sale to qualified veterans of world war 2 and Korea under 
: sales agreements which carry specified conditional benefits if the terms of such 
_ agreements are adhered to by the veterans, and for progress payments to veterans 
; _ during construction of housing. During 1968-69 advances of $73 million and 
repayments of $32 million brought outstanding advances at March 31, 1969 to 
$448 million. This was partly offset by a reserve for conditional benefits amount- 
ing to $25 million, resulting in a net balance of $423 million at the fiscal year-end. 


Under the Municipal Development and Loan Act, advances are made to 
the Municipal Development and Loan Board to provide financial assistance by 
way of loans to municipalities to augment or accelerate municipal capital works 
programs. Where the municipal project in respect of which a loan is made is 
completed on or before September 30, 1966, the board shall forgive payment by 
the municipality of 25 per cent of the principal amount of the loan. If a project 
is not completed as at September 30, 1966, the board shall forgive 25 per cent of 
that portion of the loan that has been advanced to the municipality as ot Sep- 
tember 30, 1966. At March 31, 1969 advances totalled $277 million compared 
with $281 million at March 31, 1968. The reserve for forgiveness of indebtedness 
reflected a nil balance at March 31, 1969 compared with $1 million at March 
31, 1968. 


Miscellaneous loans and investments totalled $188 million at March 31, 
1969, an increase of $16 million over the balance at March 31, 1968 due mainly 
to increases of $4 million in loans for defence plant modernization and $2 million 
in loans to manufacturers of automotive products in Canada. 


Loans to assist defence manufacturers for defence plant modernization, 
which are subject to the approval of Treasury Board, amounted to $14 million 
at March 31, 1969 compared with $10 million in 1967-68. 


Loans to manufacturers of automotive products in Canada were made in 
accordance with terms and conditions prescribed by the Governor in Council, 
to assist manufacturers of automotive products in Canada affected by the 
Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive Products to adjust and expand 
their production; such loans to be made for the purpose of acquisition, construc- 
tion, installation, modernization, development, conversion or expansion of land, 
buildings, equipment, facilities or machinery and for working capital. Loans to 
manufacturers amounted to $23 million compared with $21 million at March 


31, 1968. 


E 

Securities held in trust 

. Recorded herein are the security holdings in connection with various deposit 

i and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and pension accounts. Bonds and 
certified cheques held in connection with contractors’ securities included in the 
deposit and trust category are also recorded under this heading. The balance at 

March 31, 1969 was $113 million, an increase of $53 million over the previous 


fiscal year-end balance. 
; 
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Deferred charges | i 


These consist of the unamortized balances of actuarial deficiencies in the _ 


Canadian forces superannuation account, the public service superannuation — 
account and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account and 
the outstanding unamortized loan flotation costs. 


The balances in these accounts totalled $614 million at March 31, 1969 
compared with $492 million at March 31, 1968. 


TABLE 67 


(in millions of dollars) 


Balance at March 31 


DEFERRED CHARGES Increase 
1969 1968 or Bay 
(preliminary ) decrease (—) 
Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies— 
Canadian forces superannuation account................. 242.4 * 187.6 54.8 
Public service superannuation account................... 187.4 150.4 37.0 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account 20.7 15.8 4.9 
450.6 353.8 96.7 
Unamortized loan flotation costS.......... 0.00 cece cece e ees 163.0 138.2 24.8 
613.5 492.0 12175 


Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies 


At March 31, 1969 these totalled $451 million compared with $354 fillion 
at March 31, 1968, an increase of $97 million. 


Any actuarial deficiencies revealed by quinquennial valuations are credited 
to the superannuation accounts and charged to this account and amortized to 
budgetary expenditure in five equal annual instalments commencing in the fiscal 
year in which the report is laid before parliament. Also, the cost of benefits 
payable under the superannuation acts as a result of the authorization of salary 
increases are credited to the superannuation accounts and charged to this account 
and amortized to budgetary expenditure over a period of five years commencing — 
in the year in which the increase is authorized. 


The unamortized portion of the actuarial deficiency in the Canadian forces 
superannuation account was $242 million compared with $188 million at March 
31, 1968. During the year $122 million was charged thereto as a result of salary 
increases and $38 million as a result of amendments to the Superannuation Act 
and $105 million was amortized as a charge to budgetary expenditure. 


The unamortized portion of the actuarial deficiency in the public service 
superannuation account was $187 million compared with $150 million at March 
31, 1968. During the year $121 million was charged thereto as a result of salary 


increases and $84 million was amortized as a charge to budgetary expenditure. 


__ The unamortized portion of the actuarial deficiency in the Royal Canadian. 
4 Lounted Police superannuation account was $21 million compared with $16 
lion at March 31, 1968. During the year $13 million was charged thereto as 
te of salary increases and $8 million was amortized as a charge to budgetary 
enditure. 


jillion more than the previous fiscal year-end balance. 
TABLE 68 


(in millions of dollars) 


|B Sa =z 
Fiscal year ended March 31 
UNAmMoRTIzZED Loan Fioration Costs 
1969 
(preliminary) 1968 
alance of account at beginning of fiscal year.................0...00008 138.2 121.2 
New loan flotation costs to be amortized— 
See cnoany April (196825 A pril Ty 197i fh hy a's sola. Mercier a coat beatin ayy 
meso, loan May 24; 1968—June 1) 19780 i i. oe dR adele sour 4 
Gey poaniune lL LOGS TUNE TOSS CO ie a) 5 Ol UOROe aR RELI fil) Alara iW 
627pmoansune 15; 1968—Jtily LiL 969 i eal, ted v Sena edie le laeenaete 0.3 
ae 77 loan June 15, 1968—October’h, 1970.6... Cdk Gand ete can aelenns 12 
cir MOEN INE 10,1968 — June: LO.) L974 «00h. chin enue Ania a vieeie Gee cuiein 8.5 
64% loan August 1, 1968—December 15, 1969............0.c00.s0 ees 0.1 
pe 62% loan August 1, 1968—October 1, 1970........... ccc eevee cence ees 0.2 
ie 0276 koan October], 1968—October 1, 1971... 02. iale ws cues eee ee 0.2 
Gc loan) October 1, 1968—April dy 1975). olwaewmies tus eles ie 1.5 
Fn, 64% loan October 1, 1968—October 1, 1995...........cccceeeeeeeees 1.9 
Y 64% loan December 16, 1968—May 1, 1970........... cece eee e ees 0.1 
e 64% loan December 16, 1968—April 1, 1971. ...........c cece eee nes 0.7 
BNGMUB ELAN TSUN tai dia ae hitomi Ate fe DMR) S AR 0.3 0.2 
; ry Dillisidis@ouin tage yn kioees 2h) eRe boo. <( Star ae 4 32.8 30.1 
A Canada savings bonds—adjustment previous issues................ 0.2 Oey 
; ‘Canada savings bonds—new issue. ....... kr cree e eens sew seu uesnes 36.1 12.6 
; ROMOONO ADIL L,: 1967 April 11968, cee tener mista tortie caeetn eae 0.4 
Dy MoOonuApIU 1, 1967-——Octower 1ivl97 Seer oases «ss ee toe ee. ae 2.8 
a DAY LOAD ADIL WL 9 6c Mi aiynill 1 SOOT tunmban tetris ta0v.iatet tame aire 4.4 
Bee Moan June.l> 1967—June do, LOGS Rona aMMtiNbe.c Ss wc eae seam miaae cae 0.3 
54% loan June 1, 1967—-December 1, 1974.............ccsececeeeeees 1A 
B55 loan August: /1967—October'l, 1968). : Jee aie. > veld od eel 0.1 
Ds ooan Auoust 1) 1967—April 11960) Wiley «seme. 6. etl suealnakctars 0.1 
6% loan August 1, 1967—December 15, 1971................0. sees 4.0 
_ 42% loan October 1, 1967—December 15, 1968.................+055 1.3 
_ 54% loan October 1, 1967—December 15, 1969..................05. 16 
Boeatloan: October 1)'1967—April T1970 hui ec caus eee Maio te ie Wiad 0.8 
64% loan December 1, 1967—December 1, 1978..................4. 1.9 
As Aloan January 15, 1968—February 15, 1970............ cc cs ene ees 185 
Re 85.0 63.8 
hoe hese 
ik Amortization applicable to fiscal year— 
Canada savings bonds and general loans...............+.+-+-- —30.1 —26.3 
Discounts on treasury bills charged to interest on public debt..| —30.1 —20.5 
* —60.2 —46.8 
TMENOABELC MUTINY bs V CAI. Rac, chal icies tr: vaps-ane write eng us Reins Mme: hie laea Ce 24.8 17.0 
: ‘ Balance'of account at end of fiscal year)... ..<)2e secs scatmu canons. n 163.0 138.2 


() Loan issued in Germany. 
_ @lLoan issued in New York. -Y ; ate 
__ @ Adjustments due to cancellations and additional issues of existing loans. 
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Cost of new loans issued during 1968-69 and charged to the account amounted hss 
to $85 million, of which $33 million was in respect of treasury bills discounts which 
will be charged to interest on public debt in 1969-70. Credits to the account were 
$60 million, of which $30 million was a charge to the budgetary item “annual 
amortization costs’? and $30 million (representing discount applicable to 1968-69 
on treasury bills sold in 1967-68) was a charge to the budgetary item “interest 
on public debt”’. vet, 

Treasury bills discounts applicable to the current fiscal year are charged to — 
interest on public debt at time of sale. That portion of the discounts applicable to 
the subsequent fiscal year is charged to this account and transferred to interest 
on public debt in the following year. 


Capital assets 


Assets of the government such as land, buildings, works and equipment, 
, that are charged to budgetary expenditure at the time of acquisition or 
Euan, are included in this category and are shown on the statement of i 
assets and liabilities at a nominal value of $1. ; 


Inactive loans and investments 


Loans and investments which are not currently revenue-producing or realiz- 
able are recorded herein. Included are the loan of $49 million to China under the 
Export Credits Insurance Act, loans totalling $24 million and $7 million made to 
Roumania and Greece, respectively, in 1919-20 and 1920-21 and advances of 
$15 million in respect of the implementation of guarantees (Ming Sung Industrial 
Company Limited). 


Reserve for losses on realization of assets 


There has been no change in this reserve since the fiscal year 1956-57. The 
balance at March 31, 1969 was $546 million. 


Net Dest 


The net debt of Canada, or the excess of liabilities over net recorded assets, 
was $17,326 million at March 31, 1969 compared with $16,760 million at March 
31, 1968. The increase of $566 million reflects the 1968-69 budgetary deficit. 


THE CASH POSITION 


The government’s bank balances represent current deposits to the credit 
of the Receiver General of Canada in the Bank of Canada, chartered banks — 
in Canada and certain banks in London, New York, Paris, Brussels and Bonn. 
These balances totalled $599 million at March 31, 1969, a decrease of $416 
million over the balance of $1,015 million at March 31, 1968. 


The cash position of the government is affected not only by budgetary 
transactions but also by changes in the government’s unmatured debt and 
other non-budgetary transactions. Non-budgetary transactions are those which 
affect the government’s asset and liability accounts and must be taken into 
account when considering the full scope of the government’s financial operations 
and their effect on the economy of the country. 
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On the asset side, the non-budgetary transactions consist, for the most 
‘Part, of loans and advances to, and repayments by, Crown corporations and 
other government agencies and funds, national, provincial and municipal gov- 
-ernments, international organizations, veterans and other borrowers. On the 
ety side they relate mainly to receipts and payments in connection with 
_ the many deposit and trust accounts, and annuity, insurance and pension funds 
eheld or administered by the government. 


The following statement summarizes both the budgetary and non-budgetary 
transactions for 1968-69 and indicates how they affected the government’s 


Ae cash position. For purposes of comparison the corresponding figures for 1967-68 
are also shown. 


In 1968-69 a deficit of $566 million in budgetary transactions and net 
disbursements of $1,373 million (excluding unmatured debt transactions) 
resulted in a net cash requirement of $1,939 million for the fiscal year. As transac- 


TABLE 69 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 
CHANGES IN CasH PosITION ; 
ee 1968 
(preliminary ) 
Budgetary transactions— 
Fievienue te ear ii ss 22 yo ear Meer s a Pena RB i ct aad 10, 169.0 9,029.2 
IIR PENGIGUTE STO ee Ch oA. CREAN OO. SC AE Me a ee A cee Sy 10, 735.0 —9,824.0 
DYN GH ae oct) Seger avr 7k: Ay a RR ANE tg Ve Me i et — 566.0 —794.8 
Non-budgetary transactions (excluding unmatured debt 
transactions )— 
veceipts and credits (Net)... gacvoskte ee ae 5) See ae 2,004.9 1,250.7 
Misbursements.and charges. (net)!......:.swaeen...asten eek —3,377.9 —1,044.4 
Net amount available from, or required for (—), non- ree 
PEvAT Ys TTAUSACLIONS. crags ee ae aie aac eet —1,373.0 206.3 
Overall cash requirement to be financed by increase in 
unmatured debt or decrease in cash balances....... —1,939.0 — 588.5 
Net increase in unmatured debt outstanding in the hands 
of the public— 
Unmatured debt— 
CANAG aSAVIN SS. DONGS me. Aan cactien aire avert «eto el eee 71.8 80.1 
Marketable ISSues ic ss cn acon hoe Fs Eas ore ews Me ae 1,003.7 349.8 
Treasury bills............ 160-0 eect eee reece eee ees 360.0 170.0 
Special issues— 
Unemployment Insurance Commissions. to aneirae 80.0 36.0 
@anada pension plan* hiding ween aks areeaeiens 5.6 3.8 
1,621.1 689.7 
Securities investment account .......... 0. eee eee 154.9 
Investments held for retirement of unmatured debt........ 2a —4.9 
1, 523.2 789.7 
Net increase or decrease (—) in Receiver General bank bal- 
CNT Te: Pe RIL PER AE PEI Ag ay SI na HOON, A chelate S.C ears 5 —415.8 201, 2 
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tions in unmatured debt during the year resulted in an increase of $1,523 million. 
in outstanding unmatured debt as at March 31, 1969, Receiver General bank 
balances decreased by $416 million. In 1967-68 the budgetary deficit of $795 
million and net receipts of $206 million from non-budgetary transactions resulted _ 
in a cash requirement of $589 million. As outstanding unmatured debt increased — 
by $790 million, Receiver General bank balances were increased by $201 million. 


Non-budégetary receipts and credits (excluding unmatured debt transactions) 


Non-budgetary receipts and credits of $2,005 million in 1968-69 included 
$1,464 million in respect of annuity, insurance and pension accounts, $130 million — - 
in repayments of loans, investments and advances and $411 million in sundry 
other accounts. 


Further details are given in the following table: 


TABLE 70 
(in millions of dollars) 


Fiscal year ended March 31 | 
Non-BupaGetary Receipts AND Crepits (NET) 1969 
(preliminary) 1968 
Repayments of loans, investments and advances— 
Investments in United States dollar securities issued by other than the 
Goverment ‘of Camad’sy ts ie cia ire: de: alin ian ea 0 aC ae Bye 57.4 
Defenceiproduction irevol. vane tunnel sc serena vee eNe (aca veeee ore 2.0 —5.0 
RoyvaliGanacian? Min ge S032 oie. han hace Nik RiMmna Reh tll ig SIER RM 12.0 pa) 
Agricultural commodities stabilization account...................+.-5- 0.6 a0 
Canada WMeposit: Insurance Corporation eure ac -<: oie era eed a 5.9 —29.4 
Canadian Commercial Corporation o.cc. ee: . sane eee 1.0 —6.5 oh, 
Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition................... 57.0 —30.0 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation,.................. ial —2.6 
Nationals Capital Womnaisslone hud. clea ea meme co coc Nae eae renee 12.9 —0.8 
Municipal development and loan board ........2....... 04250. seebeee ess 3.0 —48.5 
129.8 —62,3 ' 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts— 
Superannuation accounts— 
PUb]Tel servi CO egiins Cee bunt Aoi, Sct NN wer on NN, ier, fo iain aor te Nader i 298.4 186.3 . 
Canadian Lorcesan ys rod wee we x, aR aURL mean neo ON ae ore Rem PH 300.7 146.3 
Roval Canadiant Mountedeh olice ds ra wanna Rial aera et tees 26.3 19.6 
@anadaspension planvaccoun thn one c da ae ee eee a amet (owe 671.9 . 
Oldiape security ii anclly Ve ieee We bit ye Sn RU we cade oh RE ee oc ne eR 76.0 106.5 i 
OTD ORR AE aM a Be hy. SY aD PAD ONE 4 Sottin ML. Re) SE Ve at RM, 7.6 6.5 
1,464.2 L872 ra 
Other receipts and credits— 
Outstanding treasury Cheques: iite: ciate eater eae eee eee 83.6 44.8 
Matured: deb ttoutstan clin oytt’, sxe) ve tin oa erence en iG (ON Uet oie. ed ara a eee RT 6.8 —4.7 
Interest; dueland: OupstanGin cenit iar une n t air eeeee a ee eC va he 1.4 50.3 : 
INteresh acenUe 3) Ae se aU ate ge ott OO RAN Aes tac ALE ON. ee Poe Oe ORE eee 70.7 29.1 
Postioticeourstandinganoney; ORUers) ke, seen eee en ee eae 19.1 Oa ‘ 
Provincial tax collection agreements account............2... 000000 e00e 41.8 QTE 
ID epositandhtrus accounts) sich aera sue ie are Jee ee cee eee 49.9 2.5 4 
Undisbursed balances of appropriations to special accounts............. 100.5 23.3 
WWelerred cred ibsi'...)ystwia Mes Seater tiae eight Nititian ae Wee a ee me ee SO Re 7.0 | 
Miscellanea ste sei cie save ois ee ee A peer hs Satire ee ee Ee ence ce 6.6 —9.8 
410.9 175.9 s 
2,004.9 1, 250.7 
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other charges. 
Further details are given in the following table: 


TABLE71 _ 
(in millions of dollars) 


rs 


getary disbursements and charges (excluding unmatured debt 


Se ebudgetary disbursements and charges of $3,378 million in 1968-69 
uded $1,987 million for loans, investments and advances and $1,391 million 


Farm Credit renee Bs ale CAN tr ih Me Ga ce 
National Harbours Board...... SS OBS oC ER EtG atts > Si NIE Hae 2 Le 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority...........0. 00. ccc ccc e cece eee eee 
INGMtIOnA WO VEININEN ts EA IN trees) cede Maine li al pa Ua aE 
Subscriptions to capital of international organizations.................. 
EEOv IN ClalsCOVERNINEN TSH erie Mites zc sla os Be enka beset Ry paca lettat as 
Ne TELA GUANA Cts LUNG weenie vee si Renee te wer Ls Bene dima tee hun aaa 
WefencerplanGimod ErnizatlOn ener sees ees ees es hee 
Loans to manufacturers of automotive products................00000005 
MESCellAnCOUSM a Ne. Cremer ct. Ug Rieti) ironman eg ous ome ae ona 


ie - Other disbursements and charges— 
Seen anada pension plan investmentfund) 0.04. 00.2426: ¢2a04-bu deci ne 
ENC OO SVNISESDE RM OY KEE 4" Gens Bt hoee Hes AM ae nA ee ORME MRR Gramnean Aar sc) pant 
mf Noneinterest bearing NOvesacniatscumusoel te cel cote Se elon lees alae 
- Canadian Commercial Corporation—special deposit..................-. 
ECanacdianelAiny COMMISSION te. coe ty less dee tesa eyets Waites eee eters a 
eM aly er COrPOLAtION WAX yokcse ioe aero nau cre MAeL ae sel ab Mel nace eletrder a 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds.............. 
@zshpnenands ol-collectorsand in transit vee ses leo aneyte aon te bene 
Moneys received after March 31 but applicable to the current year..... 
DCCUTIGICOpe) CAME DUST. cats ce such ones seme ic steed ean nus oid ae wre tefets ade 
“Daeeinraich @ Uae nosy ay om diel we Be tuio AR ost oer ea Moura nN aiuto sad 


Fiscal year ended March 81 


1969 
(preliminary) 1968 
11.1 17.7 
833.7 —321.7 
68.6 32.9 
22.0 18.4 
19.8 22.1 
200.4 163.8 
4.8 5.2 
386.7 633.9 
33.9 34.7 
128.2 169.2 
10.6 27.8 
8.5 2.9 
28.6 26.7 
63.0 4.5 
29.8 alae 
82.3 64.2 
40.3 71.5 
4.0 10.2 
2.4 7.9 
8.0 20.1 
1,986.7 1,029.7 
742.2 665.3 
120.2 —65.7 
215% —450.3 
18.1 —38.2 
1.1 —25.2 
95.8 39.1 
13.6 —6.0 
DN 50.0 
4.2 5.1 
53.1 8.7 
121.5 —89,9 
1,391.2 14.7 
3,377.9 1,044.4 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Gross and net debt 


The gross debt of Canada, or the total of liabilities as recorded on the state- 
ment of assets and liabilities, was $35,852 million at March 31, 1969, an increase 
of $2,928 million over the total at March 31, 1968. The main changes were 
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increases of $1,464 mijlion in annuity, insurance and pension accounts, $1,521 
million in unmatured debt and decreases of $152 million in current and demand 
liabilities and $96 million in refundable corporation tax. Unmatured debt at 
$22,101 million represented 62 per cent of the total and annuity, insurance 
and pension accounts at $10,517 million represented 30 per cent. At March 31, 
1968 unmatured debt was $20,580 million or 63 per cent and annuity, insurance 
and pension accounts totalled $9,053 million or 27 per cent. 


The government’s net recorded assets were $18,526 million at March 31, 
1969 an increase of $2,362 million over the total at March 31, 1968. The main 
changes were increases of $834 million in advances to the exchange fund account, 
$832 million in loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations, $742 million 
in the Canada pension plan investment fund, $122 million in deferred charges 
and $165 million in other loans and investments and a decrease of $414 million 
in current assets. Loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations represented 
47 per cent, advances to the exchange fund account represented 15 per cent 
and the Canada pension plan investment fund represented 11 \per cent of the 
total. At March 31, 1968, loans to, and investments in, Crown corporations 
represented 49 per cent, advances to the exchange fund account represented 
13 per cent and the Canada pension plan investment fund represented 8 per cent 
of the total. 


The net debt of Canada was $17,326 million at March 31, 1969 reflecting 
an increase of $566 million, equivalent to the 1968-69 budgetary deficit. 


GROSS AND NET DEBT NET DEBT AS AT MARCH 31 
Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 
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TABLE 72 


Srarement or Pusuic Dest, Net Recorpep Assets AND Nev Dest or Canapa 
(in millions of dollars) 


oe % Gross public debt Lesa Sa: eee 
: : ne e in net debt 
e St As at March 31 Tgp % Other Total recorded debt during 
: abilities assets fiscal year 
| MUOOME ECE OI Sek i eisic oars ae 18, 978.2 7,585.7 26, 563.9 11,059.5 15, 504.4 434,3 
‘e ? VOC Re cee ly as el e's) 19,109.8 8,373.1 27, 482.9 11, 939.5 15, 543.4 39.0 
SE Sa Ge ae ee en 19, 940.2 10, 400.0 30, 340.2 14, 375.2 15, 965.0 421.6 
HOGSPEOP IE Wen Del. ade. a's ae 20,579.9 12,344.3 32, 924.2 16, 164.4 16, 759.8 794.8 
oe 1969 (preliminary).......... 22,101.0 13, 751.0 35, 852.0 18, 526.2 17, 325.8 566.0 


Unmatured debt 


Total unmatured debt of $22,101 million was $1,521 million more than the 
balance at March 31, 1968. 


The government’s holdings of its own securities as at March 31, 1969 were 
comprised of $44 million in the securities investment account (of which $41 
million was Canada savings bonds held in respect of the employees instalment 
purchase plan) and $6 million in investments held for retirement of unmatured 

debt. This was a decrease of $2 million from the previous fiscal year-end 


— es ee 


" 
- 
; TABLE 73 
{ (in millions of dollars) 
ie 
= 
; Fiscal year ended March 31 
| UNMATURED Dist TRANSACTIONS 
shit 1968 
4 (preliminary) 
; . « 
t Palancerat De gINDING OL VAL + <shs..c.leei nesta cites ny tis Aa actatal slo tgeteier oie 20, 580 19,940 
: New issues— } ‘ 
iS Canada savings bonds centennial series.............-....ecees scene 79 
a @anada savings bonds series 22: Peete casw seine envio seupeletan eraye hs 23 1,404 
' Canada savings bonds series 23..............- Driers aes a gmlet fata late's 3,338 
Canada savings bonds special replacement series— 
Nadie CE AEE hy ee Meee nos SEE 5 oy reas Oe Rte Bs Siler a 
Pisa REE Re I SENT A RR LONE, 2,344 2, 235 
_ Non-marketable bonds (Unemployment Insurance Commission). . 163 122 
Non-marketable bonds (Canada pension plan)...............++-.40- 5 ji 
j MCASITY) DIS (NEL) ides sais Miatecctsiera shelves siete eteia ote Siabevereye> ie) dave) ohn at re ps 360 17 
7,085 4,014 
Conversions, maturities, redemptions and cancellations— 3 
Matured PAmeETable HOndE  e. MLss sce ea ee ee —954 —1,5 
Redeemed marketable bonds...........:.e.sweerececrcnsneeerecags —2 aan 
@ancelled marketable bonds. <i. secs fasta es rene Sane sere eee — 384 - 
Non-marketable bonds, matured or redeemed (Unemployment In- a 
surance Commission) Bin BS Io ae Hated, Re ty apes ckene ce bepe —8 are 
Canada savings bonds converted, matured or redeemed..........., —4,141 —1, 
—5, 564 —3,374 
Increase in unmatured debt.......... cece cect erect ence tense ete eeeenes 1,521 640 
22,101 20, 580 
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total when holdings were $44 million in the securities investment account (of _ 


which $41 million was in respect of the employees instalment purchase plan) 
and $8 million in investments held for retirement of unmatured debt. 


Of the total unmatured debt, $21,658 million was payable in Canada, $267 
million payable in New York, $108 million payable in Italy and $68 million 
payable in Germany. Securities payable in New York, Italy and Germany have 
been valued at official parity rates. 


Summary of security issues, maturities, conversions, cancellations and redemptions 


Excluding the refunding of treasury bills which mature weekly, the govern- 
ment issued securities of $7,085 million and conversions, redemptions, cancella- 
tions and maturities totalled $5,564 million. 


Net sales of Canada savings bonds series 23 were $3,338 million and addi- 
tional sales of series 22 were $23 million. In addition, a special replacement 
series was issued in June 1968 for which the public could exchange series 14 
bonds. Total of this issue was $852 million of which $539 million was in conversion 
of series 14 and $313 million was cash sales. Redemptions and maturities of 
series 11 to 23 totalled $4,141 million. The net increase for all series was $72 
million bringing the total of outstanding Canada savings bonds to $6,168 million. 


Treasury bills increased by $360 million to $2,840 million and consisted of 
$1,740 million in three-month bills, $875 million in six-month bills and $225 
million in a 364-day bill. 


TABLE 74 


Dest ConvERTED, MATURED, REDEEMED OR CANCELLED DURING THE FiscaL YEAR 
ENpEp Marcu 31, 1969 


(in millions of dollars) 


— Converted | Matured | Redeemed | Cancelled Total 
Marketable bonds— 
AST VOGT HORE ihe Cael sehantes kaa F 10 175.0 175.0 
2S Tee OOO OR a liretka meas ee oe 12h Ke 284.6 24.0 308.6 
ARO LOB (OSes aeennes Hy ds 135.0 25.0 160.0 
Bom 1964--C8 oi aie hae sa CDs 240.0 201.0 441.0 
Boal 964-69 shales eee ae CT 11 100.0 100.0 
Soul GUC OSs eres is Ce nnneN ney 1 as 20.0 20.0 
AST OG 1 08 8. aarskn nits. | panies F- 18 100.0 25.0 125.0 
DE OOrA GO2T SO mtr aia cee AT 14 7.6 nO 
DRO a OOOO Boneeracent ones. eae CT 26 lanl hte | 
57) 1962-87 (NAY aloe): Seen ree: 1G 1, 
954.6 Dect 883.7 1,340.0 
Non-marketable bonds— 

Canada savings bonds § 14.. 538.4 158.2 Toe 710.3 

Canada savings bonds § 11-23 and 
SER OSM Cae ee (crea ghia 3,430.4 3,430.4 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
SIONS Ae Vo sac Nae a deo aa a 17.0 17.0 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
BION DE Vom des a co athe ee ee 66.0 66.0 
538.4 1,112.8 3,528.8 383.7 5, 563.7 


ne 
i Pgs dara 2 8 
TABLE 75 i 
New Sscurimes Issupp Durine Fiscat Year ENpep Marcu 31, 1969 
(in millions of dollars) 
Total 
amount 
issued 
ketable bonds— 
fe 52% UES eo) SA SER MPO RL oan Aine ME Ee Ste Fy) ey eB F 16 60.0 
Ee AL uae een Mae F 24 35.0 
BN ie 00. Aik, Coad 2) We A F 25 475.0 
Oo RL. as es, COOL PR an F 26 75.0 
0 NS A AS) OR UCRMaCR A Oem T ie. BY F 27 275.0 
RUGS (Aeneas Uicts cre fells ahee <n. age oN ebook ot ode thea UE ERE he Se F 28 250.0 
GSO OMe ti desta eas chan io Nice hap CURE Na 9 AT gg ONEIEM Im tees Tas ed a F 29 35.0 
OSLO Meta tes cc sce she ole are Rae e Mts clare: Soleits Mone A GINE n ace heel Reis RE On F 30 105.0 
A= /4 ls 2 eee ene, commen val Rete MRS UM R Mer |e Anil Sl Liat We GHE 200.0 
re eee Th. 4 2. Oe Wh cle oo bee eh Seelam A ie oe F 32 200.0 
NGOS Mh ofah fire Soi + 1 ayes oom PBI e eile! shalre igh yey’ o-scelay en SORTS a Ala aie TAGS) Re anes ee CL F 33 100.0 
COS Aas On ae Seer are ee RR EE ON A On MBI tA olde cl dahil Me F 34 50.0 
OG SP teas; ASE RCs: Pac iassa. al ye -Rchdls > lo'arsrehe) «5,5 aLsPReR Senepa eae i ecaral SPE ann RCE ye F 35 200.0 
) HOGSERSICING ay: MOK) 5 c0hh, se este die Fo ae.com ale aie ao. ae MR MSMR San) OID 108.1 
; 68% MG GSE 73; (Germany) smiin.Sicise sale sirens ote spent hinetel ame RGU MET Oe eet Pte Lene? 67.6 
Bi: 8% Bey OUtaG)s. ee. te hae, «Sage CCN tne ae ee AO 34.6 
BNE Get (Tialy). 5 Stes we.22 billets cue Me te AIG ee Same, Me tag a 36.3 
MMII CSO (Uta yu, osc os «oa uy NKR Wis aalastes a nenige OR) gM rat ce eae 37.2 
ee ) 2,348.8 
Non-marketable bonds— 
| Bem ctoyment Insurance Commission— 
a Pe rN MOR BN Nar aT RPE Ua aa ee 71.0 
<i REE: CI IMR ERR Soe SOR AM TE RORN SS Sect 92.0 
a 163.0 
Canada savings bonds— 
; % | INO LOG T= NOV, 15 1980.) a avtecsajate «e/ateneler mmr jects wrap yn moni gatcpi ir denean a S 22 23.1 
BEIT 1968 NGva LA LO88sle 5 « seiemielial ntge heen a, OME S$ 23 3,337.9 
May 1, 1968—Oct. i, 1978 special replacement series— 
PRG OTRO 8 i ios: be seperate eR Peed ee eeiny feo kage Bete mgt ne Der Ea 8 538.4 
Ber en WR 8) ake, es My es Se ets AS TRIMER MEER sik 313.1 
Canada pension plan— 
7, OL aa Reo CORE ga AS ea hag 5.6 
" 360.0 
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AVERAGE INTEREST RATE ON UNMATURED DEBT 
As At March 31 


Per Cent 


0) EE Ye 0 
1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1969° 


* Preliminary 


Interest rates 


The average interest rate on the government’s unmatured debt was 5.45 
per cent at March 31, 1969 compared with 5.06 per cent at March 31, 1968. 


The yield on three-month treasury bills which was 6.98 per cent at tender 
on March 28, 1968 was 6.58 per cent on March 27, 1969. 


The yield on six-month treasury bills which was 6.98 per cent at tender on 
March 28, 1968 was 6.80 per cent on March 27, 1969. 


The yield on 364-day bills which was 5.65 per cent at tender on November 
30, 1967 was 6.53 per cent at tender on June 27, 1968 and 5.90 per cent at tender 
on November 27, 1968. 


The following table shows the average high and low yields together with 
the average yield on the latest issues for the fiscal years 1964-65 to 1968-69 
inclusive: 
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TABLE 76 ere i 
4 oe 
Pre ot Treasury Bris AVERAGE Vanna AT Texper 


Fiscan Year Enprep Marcu 31 ¥ High © Low Last issue 


Pe eet es Un. RS oie a ae 3.87 3.53 3.62 
Os UR en a aan mere eRe creat bs. 2) 5.06 3.61 5.06 
ISLS REG Gs a, ee ert yt OAS Seam ne 5.20 4.10 4.18 
SOE oon ee eee eee eee 7.01 3.96 6.98 
Fd hee ATR NE Ee 7.00 5.48 (06, 58 
month bills—. 
Cees a le SR ER MUA 4.06 3.69 3.73 
1 f AERO MAIER TNE CPOE OER LM ke gee 5.30 3.71 5.30 
BN ar em le Rh, 5.33 4.04 4.11 
ow RO aD ol ORG Se cone Rie Py 7.02 3.97 6.98 
oa RE Seem te AOR! SEMEN REBEL ri NG, 14 Sa AG 7.01 5.43 (6.80 
day bills— 
mee)... Se caer neem edt oN stmeeas ale. bul 5.65 5.65 
| a et, en. ual ae Beale e | 6.53 5.90 5.90 


@ March 27, 1969. 
@ November 28, 1968. 


i 


¢ ; 
Indirect debt or contingent liabilities 


-_In addition to the direct debt set out in the statement of assets and liabilities, 
the government has assumed certain indirect or contingent obligations. These 
consist of securities of the Canadian National Railways, guaranteed as to principal 
a nae interest, and a number of miscellaneous guarantees, the chief of which are 
rt he guarantee of insured loans made by chartered banks and other approved 
lending institutions under the National Housing Act, 1954, deposits maintained 
Py the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada, advances under the Export 

credits Insurance Act, notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
buy, Vorld Exhibition, bank loans under the Canada Student Loans Act and the 
F arm Improvement Loans Act and bank loans to the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Dat: | | a rah” 
TABLE 77 
ContTINGENT LiaBitities (preliminary) 


Fee, Amount of Amount : 
guarantee outstanding 4 
$ $ 
Railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest— 
Canadian National 2% due September 15, 1969..................... 70,000, 000 70,000, 000 
Canadian National 23% due January 16, 1971........................ 40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Canadian National 54% due December 15, 1971...................0.. 184, 643, 500 184, 643, 500 a 
Canadian National 32% due February 1, 1974........................ 200, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 s 
Canadian National 22% due June 15, 1975, U.S. $6,000,000.......... 6, 486, 486 6, 486, 486 Man 
@anadiani Nationals’, due: Mayal Se 107.7 oejamen erly ar ail. b tne an 81, 675, 000 81,675,000 — 
Canadian National 4% due February 1, 1981......................8.. 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 Sd 
Canadian National 52% due January 1, 1985......................... 95,575, 000 95,575,000. - 
Canadian National 5% due October 1, 1987.......................05. 152, 986, 000 152, 986, 000 


1,131,365,986 | 1,131,365, 986 


Other outstanding guarantees and contingent liabilities— ‘ , 


Deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. . Unstated 1,038, 024, 915 1 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, a 
1954, for home extensions and improvements) ()...., : 25, 000, 000 21,116,000 — oe 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing ‘ ; ‘ae 
TN Cepin ROY. SECU COANE NGAIY AVS met MOM MADAMA TIN RL dicate a a: Be 9,500,000,000 | 6,732,000, 000 ee 
Liability for insurance and guaranties and other commitments with : P28 
respect to long-term financing under sections 21 and 21A of the ! LS Oe 
Mxport @reaiteInsurancevA ct ie sly. ey Naor aeeey Eee aie naar 1,100, 000, 000 332, 966, 459 “se 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans : 
YAAK SNeAl the MRI Uo MTe RCRD DN TNE RNs BOE A tb NY 8 a ae 235,000, 000 84,605,400 a. ihe 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries va eit ae 
[improvements loans A Cty.) Wey Ware Masinny ne Sunn eve maaan 2,700, 000 730, 700 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans ; eee 
TAGE RETNA Nay Ae AN Aaa GER DO ARUN Ae OER RO RA AP 44,010, 600 17,196, 500 by 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Canada 3 *,. 
Student WoanswA ctx?) (8): 20 eee ae err renin ote a ane Nair hr ee Pee A 258, 561, 600 256, 302, 000 ] 
Notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Ex- iy s 
Jeb ay ash a) s\eupeecpie Seinen nee MOA rennet MLTR Nt ONS b)3! Se gar ue tc aed 56, 100, 000 56,100,000 — oe 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board...... 680, 000, 000 394, 900, 000 Ra 
8, 933,941, 974 
3 
Loans maintained by approved lending institutions under National , c b 
HousingvActsiprion toil O54) A ct iim nee tatiana al in eine Unstated Indeterminate ‘ 
Guarantees to owners of returns from moderate rental housing ‘ 
PROTECTS (ON CUM ae ae avons ie. Leite LUCE eukes ena age co ARS On oft ana Unstated Indeterminate 


@ Converted at $1.08108 Canadian official parity rate. 
(2) As of December 31, 1968. 
(3) Amount of guarantee authorized increased as of March 31, 1969 by $2.5 million. 


() As reported (in accordance with section 45, National Housing Regulations) by approved lenders as 
of December 31, 1968. ; 


(5) Amount of guarantee authorized increased as of March 31, 1969 by $1.5 billion. 


(Ss) Amount of guarantee authorized estimated on basis of néw formula included in legislation i in No- % 
vember 1968. _ 


() Amount of guarantee authorized increased as of March 31, 1969 by $10.4 million. 
8) Includes contingent liability in respect of alternative payments to non-participating province. 


(9) As of December 81, 1968, funds totalling $4,658,911 were held by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for the purpose of settling claims. In 1968 rental contracts totalled $12,596,000. 


TURED DEBT 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 
(in millions of dollars) 


Lis 1964-65 1965-66 | 1966-67 | 1967-68 
Tax revenue— 
Income tax— 
Personal (C2 iammine Lhe ie see antl Semen er 2, 1038035). 20142051 2247382) S4On6 
WOrpPOTAtiGn \WOK2) ee Va ry ws oe Sieh oyeteon eee es 1,523.8 1, 606.6 1. b93e2 1,670.6 
On dividends, interest, etc., going abroad. 143.7 170.0 203.6 220.5 
8,770.8 8,919.1 4, 270.6 4,740.7 
Excise taxes— 
SE arcmin a ait COC a yeep Me ne SED or 1204 1Golmel Sobel Nay) yy eG 
Other taxes— ; 
Cigarettes, tobacco and cigars........... 218.3 238.1 251.4 266.7 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc...... 6.9 t9 8.9 10.2 
Matchesiand lighters: }i 860.424 dees 12 12 1,2 1.2 
Television sets, radios and phonographs. 23.5 27.0 aie 3200) 
Moiletipreparationseen,.ti ttellen nace nn 12.8 14,1 15.5 17.9 
CUSTExin yh RAR SRP STUER ols FARRIS) AR A) 4.1 4.4 4.8 One 
Sundry commodities...) i022). 2ess cece 1.4 Dae, ig 1.5 
Interest and penalties.:................. 152 1.6 1.9 2.2 
Dessrelunday ees. chi itn Were ante rere —0.3 —0.3 —0.5 —0.6 
269.1 296.2 315.6 837.0 
Customs import duties®..............00005. “622.1 685.5 777.6 746.4 
Excise duties— 
SDINUESS tes renin grass Sen setgese ciaids Backed ance Chateeeaets 134.7 157.0 158.2 180.5 
COT RS tee tetas i eengthe BEATA ak eheus ein o cone ietece 105.4 107.9 11Se3 120.2 
Cigarettes, tobacco and cigars............. Wiley? 187.1 196.4 194.6 
CESS TEINS Aen ies <a a hs oe ORE ee —5.9 —6.1 —6.9 —6.7 
411.4 445.9 461.0 488.6 
state Gaxrerry nis nted arests Senos oh clade are se 88.6 108.3 101.1 102.2 
Miscellaneous tax revenue..............0000. 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.3 
Notaltax revenustuw mek -raneantie 6,366.8 | 6,850.3 | 7,489.7 | 8,016.3 
Non-tax revenue— 
Returmionm in vestmentsrendidtics sree raed es 422.7 438.3 519.1 612.3 
Post office—net postal revenue............... 230.4 PVE 253.3 281.6 
Other ee ok eee ee a aaa ae: 106.3 116.1 106.4 119.0 
Total non-tax revenue............. 759.4 791.9 878.8 1,012.9 
Motal revienue® te. snes seems 712682) |) 97,642. 2) | 83318, 516 93 0292 
(1) Excluding credits to old age security fund— 
1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Personal income tax.......:...... 431.9 494.9 576.6 800.1 
Corporation income tax.......... 145.2 152.3 149.5 150.0 
Sales tax aoa poe eee SOD 622.1 559.5 544.5 


1968-69 
(preliminary) 


8,988.0. 


693.0 
305.0 
183.0 
1,181.0 


10, 169.0 


1968-69 


(preliminary ) 


915.0 
183.0 
522.0 


) Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks as well as transfers to the old age security fund. 


(3) Department of Transport votes 5 and 30, Appropriation Act No. 4, 1968, gave authority to credit 
thereto revenue arising therefrom. For purposes of comparison, prior years’ figures have been adjusted 


accordingly. 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS® AN 


FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS 
(in millions of dollars) 


AGRICULTURE— 

Administration and general,................ 
Production and marketing, including grants 

and other assistance— 
Administration and general,.............. 
Agricultural commodities stabilization ac- 
count—net operating loss................ 
Bescarchrenane stereo tes ae th 


ComMuNICATIONS— 
dministration and general................. 
OnE O Li Ce wm wehtrninwen ts. ok tie Weare 


CoNnsUMER AND Corporate AFFAIRS— 
-Administration and general................. 
Stanuarcespranch sve cule dis lehais scabies « cnce 


Enercy, Mines anp RresourcEs— 
Administration and general................. 
EA COMMICHONOLO VEE hie ie: icicle esse See 
Wominioni Coal Board’, 0.0.04 teens hie so cake 
Mines, minerals, energy and geosciences. ..... 
NationaleEnercy, Board... sods dey ss oe 
Water and coordination of renewable re- 

SOUNCES, DEOSTATIS Hy 5 acetate node rnc. tae 


EXTERNAL A¥FFAIRS— 
Administration and general................. 
Canadian International Development Agency 
Assessments, contributions and other pay- 
ments to international organizations and 
international multilateral economic and 
BUCCIAMDrOCTAIMS Wont Sah Mente salen neal eee sc 


FINANCE— 
Administration and general................. 
Grants to municipalities and provinces in lieu 
ORME EURO SMES ON ayeviom Ben fasta eons toed Pen peoaeet ator nes the 
Municipal Development and Loan Board.. 
Public debt charges including interest and 
PUMVOLGUZEA DION vue deukattaye eaetomee wad traaye seen eaeres 
Subsidies and fiscal arrangements payments 
HOROLO VIN CESS <tangsiuec.s,. 0 suet sedeeretele, -neeee 
Auditor General’s Office. ...c:. co. <. fers 
BUT SUNT COM He apf esas nis ead had, Meese luc meat olaarteaate 


FISHERIES AND ForRESTRY— 
Ror ae ate ws teeta ic ce hee wicks Sti ei oe tie uae te 
SEIS R LEY MR eee ics, Ad ah teehee ta aes 


GovERNOR GENERAL AND LibuTENANT-Gov- 


InpiaAN ArFrarrS AND NortTHERN DEVELOP- 
MENT— 
Administration and general...............+. 
(Chari GrniGyate) rie ey sen Roepe iirc aivtownd 1 cities 
AA ANWATLAITS As ete se rns SUL oe eas eee 
INioxtherniprogTramn ;.iiiss isles suten «och sea 


1965-66 


1966-67 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS® AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Continued 


(in millions of dollars) 


= 1964-65 | 1965-66 | 1966-67 | 1967-68 | 1968-69 
(preliminary) 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
TN LUSTY eee ake Torah fo Nissi earner eaten Atel 56.5 ioe 76.9 92.1 86.5 
Mracdevands Commerce}. A ach eel kee 71.3 62.4 66.5 MNS 92.8 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics............... 13a 15.6 26.6 22.9 24.7 
LATS 150.1 170.0 186.3 204.0 
BR freon cen SMR (in he nen Sm eT AL MU Bt 10.7 11.4 12.2 15.4 17.0 
TABOR Lee etd ee Mar, SUE ae RCI AS Ian iy ech ea 23.4 24.0 24.9 10.9 12.0 
Unemployment Insurance Commission— 
Administration and general............... 32.7 32.4 37.3 37.6 _ 40.0 
Government’s contribution to the fund.... 62.1 65.6 68.8 69.5 86.0 
118,2 122.0 131.0 118.0 138.0 
LEGISLATURE— 
Tiouseiois COMMONS ise « Us ante eee ate g Tei thao) 13.9 14.3 14.3 
OLS LaRE ISIN ULMER SES a0 A NS ge AI 2.7 PRE 3.0 3.4 3.5 
Inbraryviow bariianients:).4 \ataieeeniree 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 
14.2 WHT 17.8 18.3 18.6 
MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION— 
Administration and general................. 5.3 5.6 7.9 20.6 33.0 
Adult occupational training program. . ; 105.1 190.1 
Capital assistance re training facilities and 
manpower training research. aS Serie aos ke 52.8 104.1 136.2 119.3 97.7 
Him ployimentssemvalces), eae i sistas resents: 21.7 2.7 32.8 BV AS 37.6 
roa cpm) fzK nko} cn abc Venn ee se Cyne IRs tel BI ra 8 a 12.2 14.3 20.5 21.6 22.8 
Municipal winter works incentive program. . 42.8 41.1 37.8 30.5 21.5 
Programiudeyvelopmient..a i. ee ei) ene 2.9 8.0 
Technical and vocational training assistance 
Payments) TalproviNCeSis 4.4 ie eee: 44.4 48.7 85.2 85.6 4.3 
179.2 236.6 820.4 417.9 415.0 
NatTIoNAL DerENcE— 
Administration and general................. 14.4 15.3 27.0 25,9 26.4 
Canadian forces superannuation account— 
Government’s contribution................ 58.8 58.8 42.6 58.4 57.0 
Amortization of deferred charges. . fy ni 13.4 16.8 12.6 72.6 97.0° 
Defence services including development. a 1,387.0 1,401.3 1,435.3 5282 1,512.0 
Defence resea neh es ee io lds ren MS 32.0 37.0 Bowe 45.0 47.4 
Mutual aid to NATO countries.............. 27.5 14.6 18.7 18.0 1523 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization. . 7.6 HOT 9.2 8.0 6.9 
1,541.4 1,651.5 1,643.6 1,766.1 1,762.0 
Narronat HeattH AND WELFARE— 
Administration and general................. 2.3 2.5 3.0 3.9 4.0 
Hoodsand Arigveervicesherey ade wk. Gee. 4.1 One 6.5 7.9 9.0 
Health insurance and resources— 
General health and hospital construction 

STANtSitO) PVOViN COS net ie Pena 56.7 45.5 45.1 46.0 47.3 
Government’s contributions under the 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Serv- 

ACES HAC Terlel: Mummery CaM terete Rani rade an oe 433.9 319.6 397.4 468.6 560.0 
THealtheresources (undies: ae crea eae 4.7 32.7 37.5 
Medical (@are) Act. ui We), os eek nee 33.0 
OG Or Ye AO CASI RTOS A UVa gr Me na ac ade ete 0.2 13 1,2 

Feat Asservices sy. sate eat a ee ee Uiewh 7.6 8.4 8.6 7.6 
Medical Research Council................... 7.6 10.8 14.8 21.0 26.5 
Medicalkservices.ars) ee ae) asians O2n0 Sits 38.5 42.5 48.2 
Welfare services— 
Hanoilyallowancessvenuse eke eerie 2 545.8 DOLAL 555.8 558.8 560.4 
Mouth allowances*eee ws a eee. ee 26.9 46.5 47.4 49.4 52.6 
Fitness and amateur sports payments...... 2.0 2.5 4.7 3.6 4.0 
Old age assistance, blind persons and 

disabled persons allowances............. 74.0 45.5 38.1 18.3 11.3 
Unemployment assistance. . Aas a 107.5 101.7 143.3 6.1 1.0 
Canada assistance plan.................... 10.5 225.6 251.4 
Obey ee te ete ass aap, a ete 7.0 9.1 12.0 14.7 15.0 

1,808.0 \\. 1,185.7 \ 1,33024 1 1,609.0 1,670.0 


FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL 


ATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTM 


tee AND MAJOR CATE 
YEARS—Continued Pees 


(in millions of dollars) — 


> it 1964-65 1 
NAT BEC EVAN ITI A, sept ou Ghosh tive Seemed ame 86.9 
bee aN aN A EA BY 4.6 
onomic @ounciliot Canada. io... sae, 0.8 
ic Service Staff Relations Board 

5.4 
dministration and LoS NAA EU Be 32.4 
Mecommodiation services! joi yk 87.3 
Harbours and rivers engineering services.... 30.3 

ree ans-Canada highway—contributions to 
i Provinces BOR REPT Y SE colon a VA Na 2 Se UR Ea 76.1 
226.1 

GIONAL Economic ExpaNnsion— 

Administration and general................. 38.1 

Atlantic Development Board................ 4.3 

Cape Breton Development Corporation...... 
3 ational Capital Commission............... 10.4 
62.8 
Se CRETARY or State— 
Administration and general..............0.. 4.7 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation......... 88.0 

Yanadian Radio-Television Commission... . 0.4 

ENvenniala@ommiSslon. Meus. Vdc ashen we leo 

intetrlectoral Omi cer. «26 5): 5a \ ee ac oe ene eee 0.6 

Jompany of Young Canadians............... 

ant to the Canada Council................ 10.0 

Be Nevional Him Boards... wsyhtes chess 6.4 

National Gallery and National Museum..... 2,7 

National ‘lity OCS Oe an er Reena: tee 0.6 

_ Office of the Meetveschuntinn Commissioner. . 0.2 
ost-secondary education payments to prov- 

- inces pursuant to the Federal-Provincial 

_ Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967............ 

UM ETE a Sd aie imo auc Pe Haas as ae 0.9 

at Service Gommission..:...-c8:0s 004s 5.8 
a Ee ety OTAT TSH RR ME Ne aes he eae Dy is 

; 154.9 
ron GENERAL— 

.dministration and general................: 0.3 
BE@OTMeCtional SCLVICES. i 4... eae me mee od ovis ces 39.0 
i ihe Canadian Mounted Police............. 59.0 

“s) 98.3 
PLY AND SERVICES— 
ministration ANG ONeLAL. wets pies eee 4.7 
(S.STILOGEE. 2 Sp eis Oo Rs Ea nO ad ae em eT 25.3 
scouteth Se RE Ty Tee TE OER Co SL On 16.7 
Public Printing and Stationery.............. oa 
sPoRT(3)— 

\ ministration Apo ekoatdell eagh marae no Sion ae 6.4 

AROMCAC CE Mi eis ke thc gee ena 100.8 

anadian Transport Commission— 

~ Administration andeeeneraly since cnieeaneer: 2.5 

Payments to railways and transportation 

sen companies under the National Trans- 
4 Soest portation SGI Es ARE RSE ON Ora eE (Bed 

Bal ontributions to the railway grade crossing 
Breen See hier acr, es yeicinssetelnre sisnytele Seve s ou 


. Steamship subventions 
> Subsidies to air carriers 


rts 


965-66 | 1966-67 | 1967-68 1968-69 
(preliminary) 
95.0 | 105.9 | 115.1 120.0 
4.8 5.7 8.6 6.9 
iW 1.4 1.5 1.5 
1.0 Hel 
5.9 1 Fer 9.5 
38.9 38.0 48.5 47.9 
101.7 | 108.5 133.8 168.5 
35.4 38.1 43.9 32.6 
83.4 81.0 64.7 33.0 
259.4 | 265.6 | 290.9 282.0 
46.7 50, 2 92.4 74.0 
23.8 40.0 42.4 42.0 
1.6 32.0 
18.6 33.0 23.2 22.0 
89.1 123.2 | 159.6 170.0 
9.3 13.7 29.8 27.9 
97.5 LB 21438 152.5 
0.4 0.6 1.0 1.9 
14.6 30.2 31.2 
13.0 0.9 0.7 13.9 
0.8 2.4 1.8 
16.9 20.4 
6.9 8.0 9.3 10.5 
3.5 4.5 6.6 7.0 
0.8 ie 1.6 1.6 
0.8 0.2 0.1 0.1 
108.0 277.0 
1.2 1.6 2.0 2.2 
7.5 10.1 12.6 13.2 
27.7 87.1 0.2 
183.2 | 274.0 | $865.7 530.0 
0.4 0.6 1.0 1i3 
56.5 59.6 64.8 58.4 
64.4 84.1 87.7 100.3 
121.8 | 144.8 | 158.5 160.0 
3.2 3.9 5.4 5.1 
25.9 30.0 32.8 34.6 
repel 20.3 21.5 22.3 
3.0 4.0 4.9 4.0 
49.2 58.2 64.6 66.0 
4.6 6.3 7.1 8.5 
110.7) WA eeOE at” 2814 146.2 
2.6 3.0 3.6 4.9 
94.7 | 120.9 | 126.0 93.7 
14.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 
9.4 10.8 11.1 12.3 
0.4 0.4 e. 2.1 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS® AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
FOR THE LAST FIVE FISCAL YEARS—Concluded me 


(in millions of dollars) 


ie 1964-65 | 1965-66 | 1966-67 | 1967-68 1968-69 
(preliminary) 
Transport—Concluded 
Canals and works entrusted to The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority .....00...06 540.0. 29.0 10.1 12.9 10.6 11.6 
Marine SEBVECES Sattiracdis cic ata eke ese er teaee Ob.a0 77.4 91.9 91.8 84.0 
Non-active assets— National Harbours Board 7.6 4.8 7.0 4.8 7.0 
Railways and steamships — 
Maritime Freight Rates Act.............. 14.7 Tome 14.4 14.2 19.4 
Deficits— 
Canadian National Railways.. ees 38.7 33.4 24.6 35.8 29.4 
Newfoundland ferry and ter minals...... dieiices 12.4 13.0 16.5 16.0 
Prince Edward Island car ferry and ter- 

AIT TEEH ROG geOM TT 1 EMER RMTE it, GRNNG Sloe SE Abe Pog 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.8 5.4 
Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry service 0.1 (2) 0.4 0.5 
OVPRET ee ae a ead Rete aaa eM RAIN Meee 35.3 35.0 30.3 37.0 12.4 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.. 15.0 21.6 20.1 20.1 33.4 
409.6 450.4 504.7 534.1 601.8 
TREASURY Boarp— 
Administration and general................. 15.0 19.0 37.8 38.4 152.8 
Public service superannuation account— 
Government’s contribution................ 55.6 57.8 59.3 59.6 66.0 
Amortization of deferred charges.......... 10.0 25.9 56.3 60.6 84.0 
National Research Council.................. 49.1 63.6 79.9 100.7 120.2 
129.7 166.3 233.8 259.3 423.0 
VETERANS AFFAIRS— 
Administration and general................. 10.5 10.7 9.6 10.1 9.9 
Pensions for disability and death.. 180.3 185.6 195.9 205.6 223.0 
Provision for reserve for conditional benefits. oa See 3.5 4.0 4.3 
Soldier settlement and veterans land act. 4.5 4.5 Ei. oe DAO) 5.3 
Wreatment/ Services w.cney vc Mates et eee eels 46.8 49.9 57.9 61.4 71.8 
Welfare services, allowances and other bene- 
1a CRAG TERRE ol. ol ERR PUR MERRIER Toa, 106.9 115.8 118.7 114.2 11257 
852.1 869.7 890.8 400.8 ‘1 427.0 
7,164.2 7,681.2 8,740.0 9,824.0 10, 735.0 


® The presentation of expenditures i in this report follows the 1968-69 Revised Estimates. For purposes 
of comparison, prior years’ figures have been adjusted accordingly. 

®) Less than $50,000. 

‘) Department of Transport vote 5 and vote 30, Appropriation Act No. 4, 1968, gave authority to credit 
thereto revenue arising from services provided thereunder. For purposes of comparison, prior years’ figures 
have been adjusted accordingly. 


Adind ommercial Corporation. , 
adian Corporation for the 1967 World ‘Ex- 


Canadian Dairy Commission................ 
Canadian National Railways.. 

anadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
_ poration NT se). Siok L aaniete hints «icc 
Cape Breton Development Corporation...... 
entral Mortgage and Housing Corporation.. 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation....... 
aiaroo@©redit; Corporation............065.0008. 
National Capital Commission............... 
N abional Harbours Board..,.........+.+.005 


SaSUMVat eT areVsierans slit bee 0 \p)e 0) Bis oie 6.0\8 iv 6.6 6 viele a 


_ aed 
Loans to national governments— 

MUO MaCeOMRUN OOM), «dec hiue es os dee case ve oa 
Export Credits Insurance Act............... 
Special loans to Colombo plan countries to 
_ finance the purchase of wheat and flour from 
BS AA CANE RPE RLU Tels Car gis los» sand slisteowlsia.a 

Loans to India for the purchase in Canada of 
aircraft and associated spare parts and 
equipment 5 aca BIER B,C nena Re irity ene 
i 81 pecial loan assistance—developing countries. 


D her loans and investments— 

Subscriptions to capital of, and working capi- 

% tal advances and loans to, international 
organizations— 

‘Canada’s subscription to capital of— 

_ Asian development bank..............+- 

__ International monetary fund.. 

Pe International bank for reconstruction and 

Beem evelopment... 6..0.2... cheese ons. 

International development association. . 

— Working capital advances and loans to in- 
ternational organizations................ 

Loans to provincial governments............ 

ay unicipal development and loan board...... 
Veterans land act advances..........-.--++-+ 

Pre cicial tax collection agreements ac- 

Dycount—advances.........6.-c cree eee scenes 

d oo receivable under agreements of sale 


using projects for Canadian forces......... 
age security fund.. 
ed to manufacturers of automotive parts in 


Net total of changes in loans and investments.. 
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ANNUAL CHANGES IN LOANS AND INV 
a eae EF 
FISCAL YEAR OR THE LAST FIVE 


(in millions of i 


Se ee Ae ee a 


1964-65 | 1965-66 | 1966-67 | 1967-68 |, 1968-69 
(preliminary) 
—1.4 0.7 aL 0.6 4.7 
12.0 11.9 28.4 32.9 68.6 
29.4 —5.9 
—2.5 
14.3 12.5 35.0 18.4 22.0 
—2.0 2.0 4.5 6.5 —1.0 
44.0 131.0 30.0 —57.0 
0.1 220 19.8 
24.7 59.1 124.2 163.2 205.1 
—0.4 —2.6 —2.7 2.6 ~3.1 
52 4.8 
221.7 315.1 488.6 633.9 386.7 
33.4 36.4 36.2 34.7 33.9 
102.4 147.0 164.1 169.2 128,2 
6.9 7.4 7.0 0.8 —12.9 
17 3.0 19.5 27.8 10.6 
5.4 2.1 0.8 2.9 8.5 
—6.5 26.7 29.8 26.7 28.6 
—0.1 —0.1 
412.1 662.8 | 1,069.6 | 1,206.9 832.1 
19.6 | @19.2 | —18.9 | —19.2 18.1 
—2.3 —2.3 —2.3 —2.3 —2.3 
—5.0 —1.3 —9.9 —0.3 
-1.4 —2.2 —2.4 —2.7 1.3 
OW 9.8 29.1 48.5 
0.1 -0.1 
10.9 18.6 | —23.6 4.6 63.0 
pi 2.7 2.7 
205.4 
4.5 
7.9 15.0 15.0 15.0 27.1 
—0.2 —0.1 —0.1 —0.3 —0.3 
—4,8 —1.7 26.8 64.2 82.3 
7.6 101.3 122.3 48.5 —3.0 
14.3 24.1 55.2 71.5 40.3 
—10.4 
—1.8 -1.7 —1,2 0.1 —0.2 
2.5 0.2 —0.1 1.1 0.1 
—75.0 | 25.0 
0.1 12.5 7.9 2.4 
10.2 ae 
1.5 10.9 7.8 10.3 
—58, 4 128.1 450.8 231.2 165.2 
364.6 804.5 | 1,496.8 | 1,442.6 1,060.3 


 @ Includes deferred interest. 
_ @) Deferred interest. 


x 
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UNMATURED DEBT INCLUDING TREASURY BILLS AS AT MARCH 31, 1969 
AND THE ANNUAL INTEREST THEREON (preliminary) 


* 
ean 


Des ne ae “Annual 
maturity cent loan interest 
$ $ 
Payable in Canada— 

WE OADEOL TOS Better Secreta cule ta nin Maapalene Pit Perpetual 3 55,000,000 1, 650,000 
Gan’ ON O60) Geren dole Conte, Sima R e T 39 | 1969 Apr. 1 53 80, 000, 000 4,400,000 
MOAT OL OOD Mone nate crea Nene aie AT 16 Apr 1 53 100, 000, 000 5,500, 000 
Toa Ole! OGa eames: a eavA aN olen Vine Sts CT 23 Apr 1 55 100, 000, 000 5,500,000 — 
Moan ofl QG67mandel968. sora catia F 16 Apr 1 54 130, 000, 000 7,150,000 
Canada savings bonds, 1956........... $11 May 1 4 19, 233, 250 769, 330 
EGAN KONG OL me oun) eNO Sie Wied a CT 11 July 1 5 225,000, 000 11,250,000 © 
GEN? OL LOGS Way coe. IRN a aaa a Hee F 26 July 1 63 75,000,000 5,062,500 
THOANUO IL GOS MT ues al sh): uc ena tea nae AT 18 Oct 1 53 80,000, 000 4,400, 000 
TVOAN OLSON eet Vislcrcus/ dem cobnalng a eman ope CL 21 Oct 1 5} 145,000, 000 7,975,000 
TAO AOL LO GG eta eae eek aan ake an F5 Oct 1 53 250,000,000 | 14,375,000 
TOAn OL OG (e ey ergs. st eee Nia Wrae, F 19 Dec. 15 be 175,000,000 9,625,000 
Oa OOS eras fee Pa a ce renee» F 29 Dec. 15 64 35,000, 000 2,275,000 
TE OAT OLALO GS se aancr vaste Ni es evar chee ahs F 24 1970 Feb. 15 6 285,000,000 17, 100, 000 
ORTHOP OSS eke) ie UA Aa UO T 24 May 1 34 200, 000, 000 7,000,000 — 
LIOAMIOMLO GSO ame: ca clea ae eee F 34 May 1 64 50,000,000 3,125,000 
Hoantoud 065 andl 966: sew cantar teen CT 19 July 1 5 175, 000, 000 8, 750,000 
oan or 196Gsandy 1967 nee ae lta 2 July 1 5 140, 000, 000 7,000, 000 
DSO AMSOLe OOS OMe T eee 2 Cea Dale F 27 Oct 1 7 275,000,000 | 19,250,000 
TEOANNOL, LOGS AS Mess. Aen. i SRO EAN F 30 Oct. 1 63 105,000, 000 7,087,500 
Canada savings bonds, 1957............ S$ 12 Nov. 1 43 73,359, 950 3,484, 598 
Canada savings bonds, 1960............ S$ 15 Nov 1 5 91, 469, 600 4,573, 480 
TLOansOLal OOO ies enna Eas) mca F 8 Dec. 15 52 300,000,000 | 17,250,000 
Poancotnl O67. tna engl ane F 20 | 1971 Apr 1 6 225,000,000 | 13,500,000 
Loan lOGS ies rel see) Wienges Enea ea KES Apr i 64 200, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 
1 Braye) ray gal RY [ee Pa cae ee ma ang iti CT 15 June 1 5 350, 000, 000 17, 500, 000 
IGANZOIMT OOS Speen in eae hana eee A Gue Oct 1 6% 200, 000, 000 12,500,000 
Canada savings bonds, 1961............ S 16 Nov 1 5 80,457, 950 3, 620, 608 
Loanjoti1967-and! 1968 sg aiys Dec.) 15 6 285,000,000 | 17,100,000 
Conversion loan, 195852). cun ds tees T 28 | 1972 Sept 1 4} 1, 267, 203, 100 53, 856, 132 
WOADCOL LOGS iimmvan aU nehey.c. enteral wee F25 | 1973 Apr 1 u 475,000,000 | 33,250,000 
oan) Of GOT aye wie tae ee cleo a F ll Oct 1 & 200,000,000 | 10,000,000 
oan FOr O65 crit euey Ne ape a CT 17 Oct 1 5 275,000,000 | 13,750,000 
Canada savings bonds, 1958............8 13 IN‘ OVD 43 31,779, 550 1,350, 631 
Noam ot LOG 7Aue tsi. (5 Sneek IN In een F 22 Dec 1 62 225,000, 000 14,062, 500 
GaN Oty d OOS ee nee Ne meen sei he ee, Ae ran tn F 28 1974 June 15 tl 250, 000, 000 17,500, 000 
Canada savings bonds, 1964............8 19 Novi.) 5 156, 844, 800 7,842,240 
OAT Obed SOC ae ate anes ees ae ate doe F 14 Decter 1 55 100, 000, 000 5,500,000 | 
OAV OL LOGS Ven nie nr a IN aac F 32 | 1975 Apr. 1 6} 200,000,000 | 13,000,000 
oan OPH O59 esr vee OG WANY it) alah ea ETE Oct. 1 53 310,361,000 | 17,069,855 
OanvOlil Obits pence Wei Manin tind aco) Break CT 24 Oct. 1 oF 50,000, 000 2,750,000 
Toa Ol 1967 uP ta Was Tay ep ante nue ey coc F 9 Oct 1 53 70,000, 000 3, 850, 000 
Canada savings bonds, 1963............ S 18 Nov 1 5 168, 069, 750 8,403, 487 
‘oanrord O60 /stepe ee area eh ant seen Ee T 38 | 1976 Apr. 1 53 436,198,000 | 23,990,890 
Loan of IIE) Se soasce able aS HR On Alatln nwo Awall June 1 By 247,046, 500 8,029,011 
Canada savings bonds, 1962............ $17 Nov. 1 54 281,818,000 | 15,499,990 
Canada savings bonds, 1965............ S 20 1977 Nov 1 5 140, 588, 350 7,029,417 
Woanjof1953' and 958i su eee rae he 1978 Jan 15 37 207,911, 500 7,796, 681 
Woan! of 195455 0 ahh te UNUM eae alta Awa} 1979 Oct 1 3% 343, 246, 500 10,155; 521 
Canada savings bonds, 1966............ S 21 Nov. 1 5 693, 649,550 | 34, 682, 483 
oan ofs 962% Wye eae e ey cl eNiaNie Mae ee AT 14} 1980 Aug 1 53 112,396, 000 6, 181, 780 
Moan tob1966.15: sane ni te acts sence teenie CT 26 Aug. 1 54 78,929,000 4,341,095 
oan Ol OGG. tiene er ke i gana F3 Aug. 1 53 160,000, 000 8, 800, 000 
Canada savings bonds, 1967............$ 22 INO ved 53 424,605,500 | 22,291,789 — 
Canada savings bonds, 1968............ S 23 1982 Nov 1 52 3, 204,401,950 | 184,253,112 
Conversion loan, 1958................-. T 29 | 1983 Sept. 1 4} 1, 992,679,450 | 89,670,575 
BoantotalQ6a se ual aa aes ne Lene ann ae AT 21} 1988 June 1 5 100,000, 000 5,000,000 
TORN, OL, O64 re une Vee Ue eee CT 9 June 1 5 50,000, 000 2, 500, 000 
Loan of 1964 and 1965.................. CT 12} 1990 May 1 5z 225,000, 000 11,812,500 
TOA OL 1967p iis hae ee A ee OTN gs F 12 May 1 5% 125,000,000 | 6,562,500 
Loanvofh 1966: ands19677, on we wees eee F 6 1992 Sept. 1 53 225,000,000 12, 937, 500 
TOs OR LIBS Wee Oa sap eet ae Aa ON BL F 33 | 1995 Oct. 1 64 100,000, 000 6, 500, 000 
Conversion! loans 1056. 4.5.5.0 ten a T15 | 1998 Mar. 15 33 197,045, 000 7,389, 188 
Special replacement series...............-... 1978 Oct. 1 6 801,940,150 | 48,116, 409 
Three-month treasury bills.................. various | 1,740,000,000 | 114,492,000 — 
Six-month treasury: bills?. ...c6 1. Manse. eee various 875,000,000 | 59,500,000 
364-day treasury bills........./.0.....0..22.. various 225,000,000 | 13,275,000 


le i in Canada—Concluded 
eee non-marketable bonds— 
Unemployment Insurance Commission.. 


Canada pension plan investment fund..... 


rs | Payable in Germany— 

Loan of 1968... eee eee eee eee 
Bs Payable in Italy— 

HEOAUEGL LOO SMeectan iy NN i ken atari Leann ed cL eka aes, 
AGADEOMLO OSes ae eh oe clssiaaletes vaumutt e 
ISO AN Ol L OOS ein cil rd coe ntleesc cA atta 


p in effect at March 31, 1969 has been used. 


Date 
of 
maturity 


1974 Sept. 
1975 Sept. 
1987 Oct. 
1988 June 


1973 June 


1970 May 
1971 May 


1972 May 


15 
15 


Rate 


per 
cent 


vVarlous 


Amount 
of 
loan 


$ 


68, 000, 000 
23,000, 000 
68, 000, 000 
54,000,000 
92,000, 000 
71,000, 000 
11,315,000 


rll oK) 


Annual 
interest 


$ 


3,400, 000 


“21, 658, 549, 500 |1,187,657, 


22,100,959, 706 


48,755, 627 1,340, 780 
30,301, 591 833, 294 
79, 567, 488 3,978, 374 
108, 108, 000 7,432,425 
266,732,706 | 13,584,873 
67, 567, 500 4, 560, 806 
34, 594, 560 1, 989, 187 
36,324, 288 2,134,052 
37, 189, 152 2,231,349 
108, 108, 000 6, 354, 588 


1,212,157,556 


The interest shown is a projection for one year at the annual rates on principal amounts outstanding at 
_ March 31, 1969. Where various rates of interest are applicable during the term of a loan the interest rate 


Bonds payable in New York, Germany and Italy have been converted at the official parity rate. 


i: 


